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THE HOLY PLACES OF PALESTINE IN 
HISTORY AND IN POLITICS 


SIR WILLIAM FITZGERALD 


ETWEEN the Mediterranean and the Mountains of Moab, hemmed 
B: onthe north by mighty Hermon and on the south by the desert and 

Sinai, lies that land dedicated to God, foiled by the folly of man, but 
still sacrosanct in the hearts of millions of bewildered human beings—the 
Holy Land, holy because of a people, holy because of a Book, and holy 
because of a Man. The word ‘holy’ in some ways is inadequate to express 
the emotions aroused by a contemplation of the Palestine scene. These 
emotions have their origin deep down in our faith. 

It is impossible for anyone who approaches this subject not to be in- 
fluenced, ihdeed biased, by childhood memories and early religious teach- 
ings, but in truth this land belongs to no one people: the message it conveys 
is for every race and for all time. Its soil is hallowed: its places are Holy 
Places. Politics, and to some extent history, are an emphasis not so much 
of events, stupendous though they may be, as of the impact of those events 
on mankind. This is especially so of the history and politics of the Holy 
Places of Palestine. It seems to me that it is of minor importance whether 
we can prove with scientific precision that a place revered for years as en- 
shrining certain events is in fact the actual spot where the event occurred. 
The places termed holy in Palestine are holy in history and in politics 
because of their symbolism, but in passing may I add that recent excava- 
tions not only in Palestine but over the ancient world have, ina remarkable 
manner, confirmed tradition by scientific analysis. 

To appreciate the position of the Christian and other communities in 
Palestine today, and the questions relating to the Holy Places, it is essential 
to examine the historical background, since the problems involved are 
deep-rooted in the past. Many places in Palestine have been accorded the 
status of holy, both in religion and in law, but to the ordinary man mention 
of the term turns the mind instinctively to that city on seven bleak hills: 
Jerusalem. The whole history of the world cannot contain many words 
which so touch the depths of human emotion. The Temple of Solomon, its 
western wall existing to this very day; Golgotha, the scene of the Cruci- 
fixion; the Mosque al-Aqsa; the Dome of the Rock; these four places are 
the revered shrines of three of the world’s greatest religions, and all four 
are situated within the walls of Jerusalem. Hence the complexity of the 
political issue. 

For the Jews Jerusalem is the holiest place on earth. It epitomizes the 


story of the Israelites. Here, some thousand years before the Christian 
I 
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era, David established his kingdom and moulded the tribes into a nation. 
Here Solomon built the Temple. After Solomon, the magnificent edifice 
was destroyed and the people were led into captivity by the Babylonians. 
The captivity was of short duration. Cyrus, the Persian conqueror of 
Babylon, restored Jerusalem to the Israelites seventy years after its de- 
struction by Nebuchadnezzar. The Temple was rebuilt. Nehemiah re- 
stored the city walls, but one hundred years later they were to be breached 
by the Persians, who in turn were supplanted by Alexander of Macedon. 
Thereafter, the city was to be captured by Ptolemy of Egypt and Antiochus 
of Syria. Again the Temple was desecrated. A glorious revival of a hundred 
years of the Maccabean era closed with the capture of Jerusalem by the 
Roman general, Pompey, in 63 B.c. The victory of Pompey pressed heavily 
on the Jewish people. Herod was appointed their King, but his was an 
empty title; he was a vassal of Rome. Even his restoration of the ravaged 
Temple did not enhance his prestige. True he was a Jew, but he was a 
converted one—by race he was an Idumaean. For over a hundred years the 
Jews nursed their resentment and then they rebelled. Rebellion against 
Rome was never an easy struggle; sectarian differences made it hopeless. 
On 27 July A.D. 70 Jerusalem fell to Titus. The Temple was destroyed: the 
Jews were scattered. Tradition has it that a faggot thrown by a Roman 
soldier set fire to the tapestry in front of the door of the Ark of the Coven- 
ant. For the Jews the scorched stones that remain constitute the most 
holy site on earth. Thereafter the fires of hate burned in the Jewish breast ; 
they burst forth into flame once more under Bar Kokhba in A.D. 132-5 and 
then they smouldered for eighteen hundred years. 

In the Diaspora the land of Palestine achieved a mystical significance 
for those Jews who never saw the city on seven hills, or who never from 
Tabor in Galilee gazed out to the distance where the Plain of Sharon 
melted into the valley of Jezreel. They wept as they wept by the waters of 
Babylon, ‘If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her 
cunning’. The belief that one day they would return became a dogma of 
their religion, the corner-stone of their history; it assumed practical 
politics in the hands of Herzl and the Zionists. 

Many of the defenders of Jerusalem and many of the old soldiers of 
Titus who stormed the citadel on that July day in A.D. 70 could have 
witnessed—many probably did—a scene some thirty to forty years before 
that was to give birth to Christian civilization; an event, remote as it is, 
and despite all the blunders, horrors, triumphs, and tragedies (whichever 
way recent events are judged), that cannot be left out of account in decid- 
ing the city’s fate, which at this moment hangs in the balance awaiting the 
verdict of the United Nations. The city of Jerusalem was the scene of the 
Crucifixion and Resurrection of Christ and, to this day, for Christians it 
enshrines imperishable memories. To them it is more than the capital of a 
country. Their stake in it is measured not by the ebb and flow of battle, but 
by sacred values no less real today than they were two thousand years ago. 
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The first Christian community in the Holy City was composed almost 
exclusively of converts from Judaism. Historically speaking, ‘convert’ is 
probably the wrong word to use; they were 1egarded by the Jews them- 
selves as a sect in schism, and the final break between the new sect and the 
Jewish race could be regarded as coming with Bar Kokhba’s rebellion. 
The results of this rebellion were to have a profound influence on the future 
history of the Holy Places. The Emperor Hadrian razed Jerusalem to the 
ground and a new Roman colony was erected on its site under the name of 
Aelia Capitolina. He obliterated the sites of Calvary and the Resurrection, 
levelling the intervening ground with a vast artificial mound of earth. 
He built a shrine to Jupiter over the hidden site of Calvary and a shrine to 
Venus over the hidden site of the Resurrection. 

In A.D. 313 the Edict of Milan guaranteeing freedom of religion to the 
Christians was promulgated. Immediately churches were erected on sites 
hallowed by some great event in the history of the faith. In a few years’ 
time the generosity of Constantine and the piety of his mother, Helena, 
enabled stately basilicas to arise over the principal Holy Sites. The story of 
Helena’s discovery of the site of Calvary is to many so fantastic as to cause 
them to reject altogether the possibility of the site being authentic. It is 
said she was told in a dream where to dig ; and the True Cross was recog- 
nized from the other two by reason of the fact that a cripple touched by it 
was immediately cured. But tointerpret correctly any tradition you must, 
as it were, transport yourself into the period. It was the age of mysticism 
and miracles, and any story was handed on cloaked in a miraculous garb. 
Three hundred years is a very short time in tradition, and the very means 
by which Hadrian sought to obliterate all trace of the place was the means 
of preserving it. It has been seen that he built temples to Jupiter and 
Venus on the spot. This would undoubtedly have been passed on from one 
generation of Christians to another and, over a lapse of a mere three hundred 
years, the remains of a Roman public building would have been almost 
intact. On the news of the discovery, Constantine at once sent two Greek 
architects to Jerusalem with orders to construct a basilica upon these holy 
sites. The Constantinian architectural ensemble consisted of two separate 
churches: one, called the Martyrium, built on Calvary, and the other, 
called the Anastasis (the Resurrection), built over the Empty Tomb. At 
the same time, on Constantine’s initiative, St Helena ordered the building 
of another basilica over the grotto at Bethlehem where Our Lord was born, 
and a third on the Mount of Olives as the reported site of His Ascension. 
All three basilicas had been practically completed when the Pilgrim of 
Bordeaux visited Palestine in A.D. 333. The Basilica of the Holy Sepulchre 
was dedicated with great solemnity in the presence of over three hundred 
bishops in September, A.D. 335. Up to the time of Constantine the Church 
was at bay, fighting a battle against the pagan world. From now on the 
pilgrim replaced the martyr. 

It is not possible within the ambit of this paper to do more than 
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mention in passing the reconstruction and enlargement of the Basilica of 
the Nativity at Bethlehem by the Emperor Justinian (A.D. 527-69), who 
has an immortal title to fame not only as ruler and jurist but as the 
builder of the Church of the Holy Wisdom (St Sophia) in Constantinople. 
This was the era of Christian greatness in the Holy Land. Many devout 
persons from the west made the pilgrimage, and it could truly be said that 
Palestine, its sites and shrines, were favoured beyond cities and States of 
those troublesome times. For nearly five hundred years Esdraelon, the 
ancient battle ground, had not suffered the scourge of war. But a disaster 
was now at hand. Chosroes of Persia crossed into Syria and turned south 
down that well-marked invaders’ path. The country was sacked and its 
churches burned to the ground. Jerusalem itself was taken. But retribu- 
tion came some years later when the Persians were utterly defeated at 
Constantinople and the Emperor Heraclius marched to the Holy Land 
carrying with him the True Cross. The churches that the invader had 
destroyed were rebuilt. Palestine resumed its tranquil way of life as a 
place of pilgrimage. The Persian terror had receded into the limbo of for- 
gotten things. The peasants tilled the plain; the monks meditated; there 
was peace again on Esdraelon. Few there were who could have sensed the 
rising tide which was to lash the shores of Europe, sweep over the Pyrenees 
on to Tours, and leave in its ebb, as a legacy to western culture, the graceful 
Alhambra of Granada. 

In A.D. 637 Omar, the second Caliph of Islam, took Jerusalem and sup- 
planted the Byzantine emperor in Palestine. Never in the sorry story of 
conquest up to that time, and rarely since, were such noble sentiments dis- 
played by a victor as those extended by Omar to the conquered. The lives, 
churches, and property of the Christians were spared. Freedom of religious 
worship was guaranteed. Muslim and Christian lived in amity. 


We are now in the times of that phenomenon of history—the rise of 
Islam. In less than a hundred years the followers of Mohammed swept 
from the Euphrates to the Atlantic. When Jerusalem was taken Damascus 
had already fallen, and Antioch was soon to follow. It was not unexpected: 
the Persians had proved too much for the Byzantine Empire. The eastern 
world was in confusion. The man appeared who recognized his oppor- 
tunity; Arabia found in Islam a religion after her own heart. There was a 
good deal of interchange between it and the older faiths; there was un- 
doubtedly much borrowing from the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, and 
many of the Holy Places of Palestine were adopted by the new conquerors. 
The main point of contact between the two religions is found in those 
mosques which were formerly built as Christian Churches and then appro- 
priated by the conquerors. The most famous of these in the Holy Land 
were the Mosque of Omar and the Mosque al-Aqsa. 

It was in A.D. 680 that the first Muslim sanctuary was erected in the 
Temple Area, and the Dome of the Rock was built some dozen years later. 
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Surprising as it may seem, it was built by Byzantine architects and, more 
surprising still, modelled on the Rotunda of the Holy Sepulchre. Centuries 
later the Crusaders were to mistake the Mosque for the Temple of Solomon. 
(They founded there the Society of Knights Templars, and the Dome 
appears on the armorial bearings of the Order to this day.) There is a truly 
Byzantine splendour in its rich colouring and glitter. Its wide courts give 
it a refreshing atmosphere unknown in the case of the other Holy Places, 
and above all it impresses with its grand simplicity. The city and the 
Mosque are, however, to Islam more than a symbol of conquest. The God 
of the Old and the New Testaments had blessed Jerusalem, and Mohammed 
was the prophet of that God. The Angel Gabriel had borne him from 
Mecca to commune with God himself on the spot where al-Aqsa now 
stands; from the rock nearby the prophet ascended to Heaven. Yet 
another tradition not altogether of this world had taken root in Palestine 
and stamped it as a land not as other lands. 

The years of the Arab revival passed and the Middle Ages approached. 
The luxurious Abbasid dynasty followed the more virile Umayyads. The 
legendary Hariin ar-Rashid ruled in splendour in Baghdad. The Seljuk 
Turks, a rougher and ruder race than the Arabs, marked time while 
luxury sapped the spirit of resistance, and then they struck. Jerusalem 
was captured in 1071. It was the death-knell of a liberal regime which, 
with minor lapses, had guided the destinies of Palestine for over four 
hundred years. The newcomers had all the fanaticism of recent converts. 
Their Islam had none of that refining influence that the great Caliphs had 
infused into the religion. Discrimination against the Christians marked 
the beginning of their rule, and persecution its development. Pilgrims 
returning to Europe carried with them alarming tales. 

A gloomy mystical man, Peter the Hermit, came to the Holy Land in 
1093. He brooded over the plight of the Christians. He returned to the 
west and preached the Holy War. At Clermont Pope Urban II granted the 
Indulgence. It was the signal. Europe from the Baltic to the Mediter- 
ranean marched to the Crusades. First came the rabble led by Peter. 
They disintegrated in riot and loot in the Danubian plains. A second mob, 
commanded by the same fanatic, reached Constantinople. Contrary to the 
advice of the Byzantine Emperor, Alexis, who well knew the fighting 
qualities of the Turks, they crossed the Bosporus and were annihilated in 
Anatolia. Then Godfrey of Bouillon took the Cross. He was joined by 
Count Baldwin and Robert of Normandy, son. of William of England. 
Godfrey led the army successfully down the old Roman road. He wintered 
at the Golden Horn. He crossed into Asia Minor and commenced the march 
over the terrible Taurus mountains; then the Christian forces turned south. 
Most of the horses and many men died on that road to Antioch, but the 
army went on. At length the army arrived before the walls of Jerusalem, 
but only one-tenth remained of the three hundred thousand who, four long 
years before, had taken up the Cross in lands now so far away. It was the 
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fifteenth day of July 1099. The Kyrie Eleison was chanted in the Holy 
Sepulchre. The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem was launched on its uneasy 
journey. It was built on a feudal basis and it had all the feudal weaknesses. 
The powerful barons with their strongholds and retainers tended more and 
more to live an independent existence and to increase their own baronies 
by raids on their neighbours. The central Government weakened; weak- 
ness, as it always does, invited invasion. 

In 1186, nearly a century after the Crusaders’ capture of Jerusalem, 
the child King Baldwin died. The intrigues for the succession started and 
culminated in the weak and ill-fated Guy de Lusignan becoming King of 
Jerusalem. In the spring of 1187 the forces of Islam, aroused by a series of 
Frankish provocations, began to assemble for the Holy War. On 2 July 
Saladin attacked Tiberias in the hope of enticing the Christian army to 
march to its aid. The stratagem succeeded. The army started its march of 
doom to Tiberias at dawn. The July sun blazed down on the shadeless 
limestone road. The army struggled on, raided by swarms of Turkish 
mounted archers who showered arrows on them. The equipment brought 
from northern climes by their ancestors weighed heavily on them; they 
suffered terribly from thirst. Ignoring the plea of the greatest Crusader, 
Raymond de Tripoli, to make a dash for the waters of Galilee, the King 
made the fatal decision to halt for the night. The fourth of July dawned, 
and with it the last day of the first Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem. The 
army rose from its bivouacs. The Tiberias road was abandoned in favour 
of the shorter cross-country route to the Sea of Galilee. In vain! Saladin’s 
hosts were astride the Horns of Hattin, and there the end came. It was not 
altogether without honour; but the blue skies and blazing deserts of the 
east had done their work on the third generation of the Crusaders. The 
soldiers of Hattin were not of the calibre of the men who followed the Cross 
down the Plains of Hungary, crossed the Taurus Mountains, and stormed 
the walls of Jerusalem under de Bouillon on that other July day. The 
infantry, mad with thirst, first wavered and then broke to the hillsides, 
leaving the cavalry on the road. The Hospitallers and Templars, their 
private feud numbed in the face of mutual catastrophe, grouped round the 
True Cross and fought on. Guy de Lusignan essayed a final stand on the 
very site of the Sermon on the Mount and was taken prisoner. At last the 
pitiless sun went down. The shadows of the Horns of Hattin, which today 
cast their shade over the anemones and lupins that cover the hillside, 
drifted over the dead and dying Crusaders. 

The debacle after Hattin seemed complete. A few coast fortresses stood 
firm, but the third Crusade, on which the Holy Roman Emperor, Philip 
of France, and Richard of England set out, failed to conquer Jerusalem or 
to re-establish the Latin kingdom. The fourth Crusade was perverted into 
an attack on the Eastern Empire. From now on the power of the Latins 
in the Holy Land declined. Forces were taking new shapes in Europe. 
The time was gone when the western Christians could assert claims based 
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on bargain or battle; at the most they were guests who sojourned at the 
pleasure of the Muslims. Most of the Christian Holy Places passed into 
the keeping of the Orthodox Confraternity of the Holy Sepulchre and the 
Order of St Francis,‘under a custos appointed by the Pope. 

In the fifteenth century the Ottoman Turks broke out from Anatolia, 
occupied Constantinople, and established an empire which was to last 
four hundred years—a historical miracle if ever there was one, because it 
started to go down hill in the sixteenth century after Sulaiman the 
Magnificent. It tottered through the nineteenth century as the sick man 
of Europe. In the twentieth the Ottoman Empire made a fatal alliance, 
which had its epilogue on that rainswept November day when Jamal 
Pasha’s dispirited outposts saw Allenby’s cavalry charge through the Pass 
of Megiddo and sweep unopposed over Esdraelon. Men and women cried 
with joy on hearing Allenby’s Proclamation: ‘All persons in Palestine shall 
enjoy full liberty of conscience and the full exercise of their forms of 
worship.’ 

Palestine had now passed to Great Britain by the right of conquest. 
The fruits of that conquest were surrendered to the League of Nations, 
which entrusted the administration of Palestine under a Mandate to Great 
Britain. The terms of that Mandate are well known. It created an inter- 
national and moral obligation to establish a National Home for the Jews. 
It definitely implied another international and moral obligation, not so 
well known or so forcibly stressed, to preserve the rights and claims in 
connexion with the Holy Places, and it enjoined that a special com- 
mission to this end should be appointed and approved by the Council of 
the League. It seems clear that it was the intention to exclude the Holy 
Places from the jurisdiction of the Mandatory Government and make them 
subject to some form of international control under the League. It is to 
their everlasting discredit that, owing to dissensions between the great 
Powers, the commission was never set up. Nevertheless, the Palestine 
Holy Places Order in Council was promulgated to give temporary effect to 
the intention of the League. 

These matters under the Turkish regime had been regulated by firmans, 
laws, and even international agreements. On the victory of Allenby and 
the supersession of the Turks by the Mandate, the jurisdiction embodied in 
these firmans and international agreements was merged in the Order in 
Council. On the termination of the Mandate they fell into a void, which 
must now be filled by the United Nations unless all the rights, privileges, 
duties, and obligations which have been acquired since the Edict of Milan 
over sixteen hundred years ago are to be denounced, an action which 
assuredly would shake the Christian conscience to its depths. The United 
Nations propose to fill this void by the establishment of an International 
State of Jerusalem. The proposal would have the unanimous backing of all 
Christian civilization, and indeed of all well-wishers of Zionists and Arabs 
outside the sectarian political turmoil. To some of us it would seem to offer 
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the last bridge over that ever-widening gap which threatens to plunge two — 


great peoples into further catastrophe. But something more than the 
Arab—Jewish conflict is involved. With due reverence—not reverence 
alone, but objectively, and with a sense of political realism born of many 
years of privileged service to Palestine—I suggest that to countless millions 
it is not military success in a local conflict or didactic skill in international 
conferences, but spiritual values that dominate the Jerusalem scene and 
therefore preclude Jerusalem from ever being a city as other cities of this 
world. How is this apparent conflict between spiritual views and secular 
demands to be solved? Any suggestions however faithfully presented risk 
misinterpretation, and it is no part of my intention to embitter the mourn- 
ful controversy which now assails the city I know and love so well; but too 
often in Palestine has silence, on the part of those whom duty and a sense 
of moral courage enjoined to speak, had to be paid for in blood; so I will not 
remain silent now. 

If a sovereign enclave is incompatible with the legitimate claims of the 
secular State of Israel, it surely would be possible to give the guardianship 
of the rights and privileges consolidated since the Edict of Milan to an 
international commission, armed with the sanction of the United Nations 
to enforce its decrees. The scheduled Holy Places themselves, and their 
religious and secular personnel, could be endowed with the status accorded 
by international law to the person and residence of an ambassador accredit- 
ed to a foreign State. This is a question that cannot be shelved as other 
questions are shelved. The recent history of Europe emphasizes the lesson 
that there is a point at which we must recognize that there is a distinction 
between what is morally right and wrong; and if we allow that distinction 
to be blurred by political propaganda we risk falling into that moral 
bankruptcy which overwhelmed the land of Goethe. 

At the time of the Crimean War, which originated in a dispute in 
connexion with the Holy Places, at a time of so-called Victorian material- 
ism, Kinglake could write: ‘Is it true that for this great cause great armies 
were gathering and that for the sake of the Key and the Silver Star the 
peace of nations was brought into danger? Had the world grown young 
once again?’ That was less than one hundred years ago. A grave mistake 
might be made by assuming that that spirit was dead, or even dormant. 

The early years of the Mandate were indeed inspiring. The children of 
a much persecuted race were returning to find new life in the land of 
ancient Israel. They tilled the soil with fanatical devotion, a devotion that 
took its toll of lives ungrudgingly given. It was impossible not to bow one’s 
head in face of this high idealism in a world of material values. A merciful 
providence hid the future with its stark horror and terrible crimes from our 
eyes. There was, of course, the impatience of the Jews and the resentment 

of the Arabs, both fully understandable. It was the contribution of the 
Mandatary to keep each in check. For the British these were days of not 
easy but glorious service. After centuries of confusion due to the diplo- 
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matic activity of the great Powers, the problem of the Holy Places could be 
tackled with sympathy but with realism too. The rights, duties, and 
privileges of the Jews in regard to the remains of Solomon’s Temple were 
regulated by the Wailing Wall Order in Council which gave effect to the 
recommendation of a Royal Commission. The intervention of the Admini- 
stration ensured that the ceremonies of the Eastern and Latin Churches 
could be performed with a dignity which sectarian fanaticism so often 
precluded in the past. Claims in regard to disputed Holy Places were 
investigated in a judicial manner by an Order in Council on which it was 
my privilege to preside for many years. 

But not for the first time in Palestine’s history events were taking shape 
in foreign lands which were to have disastrous repercussions. The bar- 
barism of Hitler and its pressure on Palestine Jewry had its aftermath in 
the Biltmore Programme. It marked the parting of the ways with many 
who were fired by the idealism embodied in the Mandate, but could not 
accept this political programme as consistent with the obligations which 
seemed equally binding. The events of the years that followed I must 
leave to history. I was too close to them to review them judicially. Many 
of us had the bitterness of seeing all that we had aimed at building crash 
round us, but we still hoped that we could give some service to the end. 
That hope was dashed when, with a suddenness staggering in its impact, 
we heard the Foreign Secretary’s announcement that Great Britain had 
decided to surrender the Mandate. So this was the end of the Palestine 
journey. Of all the nations that had crossed the Palestine scene the one 
that had come with the highest hopes was to last the shortest time. I do 
not pass judgement. The decision was not the decision of a Great Britain 
free to follow her appointed destiny. It was a decision of the times, taken in 
accordance with the spirit of the times; but it was the rejection of a mission. 
Pray God that destiny will not exact too high a price for that rejection. 
The weary months dragged on with their toll of death; the last day of our 
administrative connexion with the Holy Places arrived. A kindly destiny 
had provided that the night before that day there should be moonlight, 
because for many there could be no sleep that night. From the new fortress 
of the King David Hotel, the Antonia Tower, a fortress also in its day, 
stood out; the Dome of the Rock was clearly visible in all its isolated 
grandeur, Calvary, the Via Dolorosa, Gethsemane. 

In the early hours of the morning the mournful procession of what was 
left of the British Administration set out on its last journey. Seven 
hundred years had passed since Richard Coeur de Lion had sailed away 
from the Holy Land. It was a bare thirty years since Allenby had entered 
Jerusalem. Not a soul was to be seen, not a sound heard, although we were 
well aware that both sides were poised for battle. Down Julian’s Way to 
the Damascus Gate (the route of Paul that was to lead for him to the 
Street called Straight) as if to emphasize the infinite unimportance of all 


worldly affairs, there was a solitary old gnarled fellah who did not turn 
B 
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round to witness the historic scene because he was overwhelmed with his 
task—the burden of the poor the world over, of endeavouring to balance 
too heavy a load on too frail a body. It was in the heat of midday that we 
reached the Plain of Esdraelon and waited for an aeroplane to pick us up. 
Eventually it arrived. Tabor stood out in the distance, the engines ‘revved’ 
up, and at that moment the sun cast the shadow of the Horns of Hattin 
across the now desolate plain. There seemed nothing left to do but weep, 
but weep I could not, because I was too conscious of the rebuke of Boabdil 
who with withering scorn told her husband, weeping over his lost Alhambra, 
to cease to regret like a woman what he could not defend like a man. 


Address at Chatham House 
25 October 1949 
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THE BIGWIN CONFERENCE’ 


THE RT HON. R. A. BUTLER, M.P. 


HEN I was at school, we were obliged to attend lectures once 

\ | \ | or twice a term about expeditions and adventures organized by 

intrepid people. I found the first part of those talks most in- 

teresting; for it was there that a picture was given of the planning of the 

adventure and the laying in of curious and seemingly unattractive foods 
which it was appropriate to consume in strange latitudes. 

I fear that I cannot devote the early part of my description of the ap- 
proach to the Fourth Commonwealth Relations Conference, organized by 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs and its sister bodies in the 
Commonwealth, to such savoury matters. I will, however, spend a little 
time in describing our preparations and citing the virtues of the team 
which went forth from Chatham House. I am tempted to mention the per- 
sonal side of our venture owing to the fact that discussions, under the con- 
ference procedure, are recorded impersonally. While it is possible to tell 
from the record where a man or woman is speaking, it is not always easy to 
trace the origin of a startling remark. 

First I thank Lord Astor, the Chairman, and the Council of Chatham 
House, Mr Ivison Macadam and his assistants, for the expert arrangements 
made for our comfort, both intellectual and physical. I wish also, as Chair- 
man of the United Kingdom delegation, to congratulate the Council upon 
the choice of our team. We were, throughout, inspired by the wisdom and 
idealism of Lionel Curtis, by the rare sagacity of Lord Brand, by the know- 
ledge and experience of Professor Nicholas Mansergh and H. V. Hodson. 
Politically, I think we were quite well balanced, at any rate no political 
wrangle disturbed our deliberations. Lady Violet Bonham Carter infected 
us with her pure liberalism, Maurice Webb, Denis Healey, and the sturdy 
Chairman of the Yorkshire miners, J. A. Hall, showed that conservatism 
has no monopoly of common sense. Major Lloyd George was warmly wel- 
comed by the Conference, not only as his father’s son, but as an ex-Minister 
of distinction. To these names must be added experts in their own subjects. 
Major General Sir Ian Jacob lead the whole Conference in matters con- 
cerning strategy, and Austin Robinson was foremost in the field of eco- 
nomics, even going so far as to invent new terms of economic jargon. Sir 
William Fitzgerald proved, by his intervention on colonial affairs, that 
liberalism was not Lady Violet’s sole prerogative. Connolly Gage dealt 
with the problem of the partition of Ireland with such firmness and wit 
that it became not a burning, but a diverting issue. Miss L. S. Sutherland, 


1 The fourth unofficial Commonwealth Relations Conference was held at Bigwin Inn, 
Lake of Bays, Ontario, Canada, from 8-18 September 1949. 


It 
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an expert in the educational field, proved herself as able a Recorder as any 
of the old hands. Fortunately the group had several preliminary meetings 
during the early half of the summer, and partly as a result of them, the 
United Kingdom delegation was widely regarded as being at least as well 
constituted and as evenly balanced as any of the other delegations at 
Bigwin. 


A summing-up of the Conference discussions has been produced by Pro- 
fessor F. H. Soward of the University of British Columbia. Following upon 
Dr Johnson’s dictum (in The Lives of the Poets) on the subject of Milton, I 
referred to Professor Soward’s effort as ‘the third most remarkable produc- 
tion of the human mind’. In this résumé Professor Soward says that, in the 
opening speeches made by the heads of delegations, and in the preliminary 
papers, ‘emerged the main problems and attitudes which prevailed in our 
discussions’. 

The fundamental papers of the United Kingdom delegation were writ- 
ten by Professor Sir Charles Webster on ‘British Foreign Policy since the 
Second World War’, by Austin Robinson on ‘The United Kingdom’s Eco- 
nomic Problems’, and by Sir Ian Jacob on ‘The United Kingdom’s Strate- 
gic Interests’. Sir Charles Webster’s paper includes quotations of a variety 
of classical statements on the British approach to foreign policy. It is in 
fact a classical statement itself, and was accepted as such by all who read 
it. From this paper emerges two of the main currents of thought which 
dominated later discussions. Professor Webster points out that Britain 
has never supported the balance of power policy merely for its own sake. 
Our present attempt, in company with the United States and the Domin- 
ions, to organize the free sector of the world, follows our classic policy of 
maintaining a balance of power against the emergence of any aggressive 
dominant State. Professor Webster also deals with another main feature of 
British foreign policy, namely, that we have not usually based our attitude 
on ideological conceptions. Following, however, upon the emergence of an 
aggressive dominant Power in the world, the vast majority of opinion in 
the United Kingdom now gives full support to the policy of the Govern- 
ment, which is to assist the democracies ‘to maintain their independence, 
recover their prosperity, and resist the ideological penetration of the Com- 
munist Party’. 

Mr Robinson’s paper represented, up till the announcement of devalua- 
tion, a surprisingly balanced picture of the British economic position. I use 
the word ‘surprisingly’ since this is a subject which can arouse so much 
controversy. The announcement of devaluation coincided with the period 
immediately after the Conference, when the wretched delegates were hop- 
ing to exchange their cheques into dollars and have a few days’ holiday. 
We were not able to consider the economic implications of devaluation at 
Bigwin, but there is no doubt that in so far as this development has cheap- 
ened our power to export, it accords with the general line of reasoning 
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which Mr Robinson was pressing in his paper. I will have more to say later 
about measures to accompany devaluation, the need for which was 
sketched in this original paper. Two other facts which had a bearing on our 
future discussions emerge from Mr Robinson’s contribution. The first is the 
radical difference in the terms of trade between the 1931-8 period and 1948. 
In 1938, taking 100 as the volume of exports required to purchase a certain 
volume of imports, we find the corresponding figure in 1948, prior to de- 
valuation, is 124. The second factor in world trade which was of great in- 
terest to the Commonwealth delegates was that in 1936-8 Germany’s share 
in the international trade in manufactures was 19:8 per cent and Japan’s 
was 7 per cent. Equivalent figures for 1948 are: Germany 4-3 per cent and 
Japan 1-3 per cent. The emergence of Germany and Japan as competitors 
in world trade, quite apart from world forces in other directions, was one 
of the special anxieties of the Conference. In my view we had not time to 
discuss these questions fully enough. The main themes of Sir Ian Jacob’s 
paper were not controverted by anybody present owing to his unrivalled 
experience in the field of strategy. However, in his paper, he openly advo- 
cates the rearming of Germany for the purpose of strengthening the forces 
of western Europe. This proposal, which was not agreed to by many of his 
companions in the United Kingdom delegation, caused considerable doubt 
and anxiety in the minds of the Indians, and did not on the whole prove 
acceptable to the Conference. 


I will now describe the initial points of view of the various delegations. 
The Canadian delegation was constituted differently from the others, and 
was a good deal larger than they were, coming as it did from the host coun- 
try. (What hosts they were to us, and how exquisitely they interpreted the 
generous feelings of their country towards Britain! I was able publicly to 
thank Mr Brooke Claxton, the Minister of National Defence, for the out- 
standing gifts made to the United Kingdom by the Canadian Government 
and people, and I received a warm letter of thanks from Mr St Laurent.) 
This delegation had few politicians in its make-up, but this omission was 
more than compensated for by the high quality of the academic and busi- 
ness talent. Mr Robert M. Fowler, the Chairman of the Conference, was 
also the Chairman of the Canadian delegation. His services to past Con- 
ferences are well known. It would be difficult to find a more diplomatic or 
able personality. Early in our talks he set the gravity of the situation 
fairly and squarely before us by saying that the problem was not as was 
described in Sir Charles Webster’s paper, the division of the world into two 
parts, but whether, ‘owing to the dollar crisis, the world would not split 
into three’. This observation at once illustrates a profound truth and re- 
veals the danger of the Canadian position. Mr E. J. Tarr, the doyen of the 
Canadian team, was, I am certain, pleased by the result of our coming to- 
gether in 1949, since on this occasion the question of the status of the in- 
dividual delegations and countries did not arise. This was perhaps the 
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most striking feature of our deliberations, and augurs well for the future of 
the Commonwealth in this fourth phase which we are now entering. You 
may remember that Mr Tarr said in 1945, ‘Let us now, with great solemnity 
and all respect, duly embalm and tuck away in some forgotten crypt be- 
yond the possibility of resurrection, the “‘status ”’ in so far as it is used ina 
Commonwealth sense’. 

The Canadian delegates, notable amongst whom were Professor Alex- 
ander Brady, Professor Edgar McInnis, and Mr Norman Smith, made some 
striking contributions to our discussions. It was a Canadian delegate who 
summed up for us as follows the meaning and spirit of the Empire today: 

The Commonwealth is an association. It has no single government and 
defies Austinian categories of sovereignty. As an association it involves inde- 
finable obligations—moral obligations such as every real association has. There 
is an obligation on the members to preserve the Commonwealth and to en- 
deavour to further its purpose if they believe in it. They are not compelled by 
sovereignty, but are under a moral law and moral law may be more significant 
than legislative law. Although this may seem to be mysticism, it is merely 
practical morality. 

I do not apologize for quoting these views at some length, since they 
indicate the high level of the Canadian contribution, which permeated the 
attitude of all delegations. It would be possible to say that, had the Cana- 
dian and United Kingdom delegations desired, our discussions could have 
been more controversial. Perhaps this would have been more exciting, but 
the fact is that the United Kingdom delegation accepted, from the outset, 
Canada’s close association with the United States. We made it a joint 
determination that the future association of all the Dominions was closely 
bound up with the might and power of the United States. Some Canadian 
delegates challenged those who were most able to represent the British 
Government’s point of view on British internal policy. When they were 
answered by arguments that British social policy has prevented the rise of 
Communism in Britain and has given a widely agreed purpose to our 
national life, it was interesting to note how the representatives of the Asian 
dominions applauded the social and moral purpose of the British. people. 
(I shall have more to say later about what the Commonwealth expects the 
British Government and people will do to survive the present crisis.) The 
Canadian delegation as a whole had little sympathy with the idea of tying 
the Commonwealth together by artificial means. If anything, they did not 
sufficiently beat the big drum of Empire to an extent which would satisfy 
certain enthusiasts in the United Kingdom or in their own country. 

A forceful and extremely capable description of a more emphatic point 
of view is expressed in one of the preliminary papers submitted by the 
Australian delegation and written by Sir Frederick Eggleston, former 
Australian Minister to China and the United States. In his paper Sir 
Frederick, after describing the adhesion of the new Asian dominions, says 
this: “There is thus a danger that in order to keep within the group States 
with non-British minorities or majorities, co-operation within the Common- 
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wealth may be stepped down to such a level that it is inadequate to meet 
the problems that face us.’ He goes on to say that it should be understood 
that no dominion should take any objection to the organization of co-opera- 
tion between any of the members who feel that they desire it. This point 
of view was put, not without some reservations, by other members of the 
Australian delegation, who were ably led by the late Mr E. C. Dyason, 
whose passing we all mourn. 

The Australians explained some of the policies of their country, which 
may appear divergent and original to us, as due to the fact that Australia 
is ‘of the west and not part of it; of the east but not in it’. 

The South African delegates were at a disadvantage in having no direct 
supporter of the Malan Government, but who could be more tactful and 
constructive than Dr Ernst Malherbe? One of their chief introductory 
papers illustrated graphically their irritation with the United Nations at 
the criticism they have received because of their native policy. It was re- 
markable in the debate on this subject that no Indian delegate raised his 
voice. This was due to the eloquent intervention of two British liberals. 
The South Africans provided us with elaborate statistics indicating the im- 
provements in education afforded respectively to the whites, natives, 
coloured, and Asiatics in their country. The Government have pointed out 
that they spend a higher percentage of revenue on education than any other 
country in the world, with the possible exception of the United States, if 
local, private, and public support there are added together. They indicate 
that the percentage of the total population of the coloured and Asian popu- 
lation in school is the same as that of the white population. Needless to say 
this great and terrible issue was left unresolved. As a United Kingdom 
delegate said, ‘a minority without hope is a dangerous cancer in the body 
politic, and a majority without hope gives me cause to shudder’. 

The New Zealand Institute was able to nominate two delegates at 
present living on the American continent, whose factual knowledge of 
recent events in New Zealand left nothing to be desired. 

Students of the Commonwealth story will be particularly interested to 
hear impressions of the representatives from India, Pakistan, and Ceylon 
and of their contribution to our debates. The Chairman of the Indian 
delegation, Sir T. Vijayaraghavacharya, was made Vice-Chairman of the 
Conference. Dr V. K. R. V. Rao, the head of the Delhi School of Eco- 
nomics, spoke with the composure of one who has devoted his life to public 
service, and with the rapidity of a machine gun. One could not but help 
being struck by the ‘contentment’ of the Indian delegation at the recent 
decision taken by Pandit Nehru that India should remain in the Common- 
wealth. One reflects on the extent to which this attitude of mind differs 
from the ‘pathetic contentment’ which so struck E. S. Montague on his 
tour through India prior to the Montague—Chelmsford Reforms. I feel cer- 
tain that if England ‘to herself remains but true’, that is, if we continue to 
interpret in the world our belief in self-government and social progress, we 
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can march along together into the uncertainties of the future side by side 
with the people of India. This does not mean that I am content about the 
outlook, which, in that great area of the world, could not be more disturb- 
ing. For one thing, you would have to be blind and deaf not to understand 
the animosity which prevails between India and Pakistan. I heard an 
Indian delegate accuse the Government of Pakistan of being ‘too religious’. 
We heard the Pakistan delegates describe with dread the growth of the 
more extreme R.S.S.1 movement in India. Pakistan averred that she is in 
danger of early invasion by India. 

On the whole I found the Pakistanis the most unsettled of the Common- 
wealth delegates. They were bitter about the effects of partition and about 
its detailed application. They wanted more help and encouragement. They 
were not satisfied that a solution of the Kashmir dispute could be found 
by plebiscite or otherwise. They complained that their country had to start 
with no administration and with little sympathy or advice. They asked 
pointedly what the Commonwealth would do for them, or mean for them. 
On the whole these asperities were softened by the wit and grace of their 
leader, Professor A. S. Bokhari. 

Ceylon was represented in chief by the distinguished lawyer and ex- 
Supreme Court Judge, Mr de Silva, who contributed both factual and 
philosophical contributions to our meetings. He stressed, above all, the 
danger of Communism in Ceylon if the economic situation be not remedied 
by outside help. Here we had one of the main themes throughout our dis- 
cussions, namely, that Communism must be fought as much, if not more, 
by social and economic as by strategic methods. 

The representatives of Eire, led by the eloquent Senator Michael Hayes, 
contributed to the geniality of our interchanges, both public and private. 

I do not apologize for describing the attitudes and points of view of the 
various delegations, since I believe that thus I can best supplement any 
publications which emerge. I must explain, however, that I cannot do 
justice to all personalities concerned in the time I have available. 


I should now like to summarize the four main conclusions which seem 
to me to emerge from the discussions at the Conference. The first conclu- 
sion that I would draw from the Conference is that the Commonwealth of 
today has a great objective, namely, to bring together in what certainly 
cannot be described as a federation but might be named a confederation, 
the main groupings into which the free world is gathering itself. The most 
successful of these groupings is the Commonwealth itself, the spirit of 
which was so well described in the earlier quotation I gave from a Canadian 
delegate. Another attempt to bring a disturbed portion of the world into 
closer union was taking place at Strasbourg while we were assembled in 
Canada. The third great united power in the free world is the United 
States. In his paper describing the initial statements submitted to the 


1 Rashtpriya Sewak Sangh, a right-wing militant Hindu organization. 
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Conference, Professor Soward said that one of the main elements in the 
foreign policy of all countries concerned in the Commonwealth appears as 
a ‘greater dependence on the United States as a partner in international 
affairs’. The Indians, for example, both in writing and in speech, indicated 
their close concern with the development of American interest in Asia. I 
might say in passing that one Indian delegate humorously remarked that 
they had no intention of exchanging British for American imperialism. 
Nevertheless, it was clear from the points of view expressed all round the 
table that a great ideal lies before us, towards the attainment of which 
several important steps have been taken. If we keep this objective before 
us our relations with Canada will be healthy despite any economic diffi- 
culties that beset us. 

This leads me to my second conclusion, that the tying of the Common- 
wealth together, whether in the realm of foreign policy, strategy, or eco- 
nomics, must be done in a manner likely to suit the regional interests of 
each dominion. For instance, when we asked the Canadians why, if Field 
Marshal Montgomery is able to take the lead in organizing a general staff in 
western Europe, there is no demand for such a general staff for the Common- 
wealth, Canada’s spokesman replied that their Prime Minister, Mr St 
Laurent, had already given a good example in organizing and inspiring the 
Atlantic Pact. Similarly, the Australian and New Zealand delegates said 
they had made a contribution through the Canberra Agreement. When we 
put forward a point of view from the United Kingdom delegation, that we 
wanted more help from Commonwealth forces in facing our responsibilities 
in the Far East and elsewhere, Canada replied with the firm opinion that 
she was more interested in Europe than the Far East. Owing to the size of 
her population she found it difficult to undertake further definite commit- 
ments. We experienced difficulty in pressing for progress with the proposal 
for a Pacific Pact. The feeling was expressed by the Indians and Sinhalese 
that until the problems of Indonesia and Indo-China are resolved they will 
not be happy to participate in such an international agreement with Euro- 
pean countries whose overseas policies are repugnant to their public opin- 
ion. Thus, when faced with the project for closer Western Union, the 
Asiatic dominions besought the United Kingdom not formally to cede 
economic or political sovereignty to an extent which would prejudice 
Britain’s freedom of movement, and her independent power to influence 
and lead the world towards the wider confederation, which I have named 
as our first objective. Another criticism expressed about the Strasbourg 
Conference arose from the fear that a too literal customs or currency union 
might be arranged, which would in its turn prejudice the ability of the 
United Kingdom to make arrangements with her own kith and kin over- 
seas, or with the United States. 

The efforts of the United Nations came in for some legitimate criticism, 
though it was clear that cynical language used at the expense of this organ- 
ization offended the susceptibilities of all Commonwealth countries present. 
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They look upon the United Nations as a forum in which small countries can 
express their point of view. Yet it is clear that the Commonwealth as a 
whole regards the social and economic agencies of the United Nations as 
either duplicating work already done by O.E.E.C., for example, or as being 
superseded by organizations created under recent international pacts. It 
is obvious that a great deal of clearing up has to be done in this field. 

My third conclusion is that the best hope for closer Commonwealth co- 
operation in the immediate future lies in the realm of economics. The Indian 
delegates asked for an early economic conference. This, following up- 
on the recent visit by Pandit Nehru to the United States, should be under- 
taken with the least possible delay. India described her own grave eco- 
nomic plight. She has experienced an increase in prices, compared to 
pre-war, of 350 per cent. Her cost of living has risen by as much as 400 per 
cent. Linking this up with the earlier statement that Communism can best 
be fought by social and economic means, and taking into account the 
poverty of the Indian masses, one can realize the potency of the economic 
argument and weapon. 

It is vital to examine the resources of the Commonwealth, the effects of 
war upon them, and the need to revise and review the policy of Imperial 
Preference, which has been so much changed by the incidence of the dollar 
problem and the institution of international controls. 

The preferences which affect United Kingdom trade with Canada have 
been the most affected by the control systems operating. It may be said 
that the Ottawa arrangements, in so far as Canada is concerned, are parti- 
ally superseded, at any rate for the time being. Pakistan, on the other 
hand, expressed a desire for more effective preferences, while South Africa 
is perhaps enjoying the existing preferential system more normally than 
the other dominions. An economic conference is of the greatest import- 
ance, since it would be wrong to underestimate the great value to the 
United Kingdom of our trade with the Commonwealth. 

The United Kingdom has told the O.E.E.C. that in 1950 we estimate 
that the percentage of our imports from the Commonwealth will be 50 per 
cent, whereas we expect only 21°8 per cent from the other O.E.E.C. coun- 
tries and their dependent territories. Moreover, our most essential imports 
come from the Commonwealth, which provides 95 per cent of our wheat, 
wool, and jute. In 1948 we obtained from thence 60 per cent of our imports 
of meat, dairy produce, non-ferrous metals, and vegetable oils. 

The United Kingdom delegates felt, and I think the Conference agreed, 
that it would be a thousand pities if we were to imagine that our trade with 
western Europe is likely to be in any degree as important as our trade with 
the Commonwealth. Even before the war, western Europe was a food and 
raw material deficiency area; it lived as we do by exporting manufactures 
to buy both commodities. The need of Europe for food has been accen- 
tuated by the cutting off by the Iron Curtain of the eastern European agri- 
cultural districts. Even in the case of the cotton and tobacco which we do 
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not get from the Commonwealth, our main sources of supply lie outside 
Europe. Moreover, our principal economic relations are and must be with 
the maritime races of the world overseas. There is no doubt that the Con- 
ference considered the objectives embodied in the Charter of the Inter- 
national Trade Organization as being more in accord with our major interest 
than any attempt to create an enclosed ring of the European countries. 

Professor Soward, in his résumé of the discussions, expressed some doubt 
whether the development of an imperial preferential system would under- 
mine the Charter of the I.T.O. While I consider that multilateral trade in 
its widest sense should be our objective, I am an unrepentant believer in 
stressing the importance of inter-imperial trade relations. 

Whatever our objective, other nations, whether in the Commonwealth 
or outside, must have confidence in British policy. The extent to which all 
members of the Commonwealth look to the United Kingdom as the banker 
of the sterling area is most striking. Let us hope that the joint wisdom of 
the British people, expressed in Parliament, will result in the restoration 
of confidence. What became quite clear to us is that recovery depends on a 
two-fold process, namely, that the debtor and creditor countries should 
each play their part. The United States is running its economy with a 
large surplus. It is not, however, likely that the modern United States will 
follow the example of nineteenth-century Britain in placing so much of her 
money abroad in the form of foreign investments. She has so many possible 
temptations for the investor in the home market. It is important that 
overseas countries should so regulate their affairs as to attract the private 
American investor. One of our delegates asked how on earth we could ex- 
pect the Americans to invest in countries overseas whose finances were as 
uncertain as, say, Bulgaria’s. This is an exaggeration. The idea behind the 
remark is correct. The Conference foresaw some possibility of developing 
President Truman’s fourth point, namely, investment in under-developed 
countries. There was, however, no disposition to feel that the resources of 
Africa were so rich as to provide a complete solution of all our difficulties. 

Perhaps one of the most refreshing impressions that arose from our dis- 
cussions with Canada was that that country hoped to take 50 per cent more 
imports from the United Kingdom during the next two or three years. Up 
till now things do not seem to have taken a turn for the better, but I 
am not frightened about the future of Canada’s economy. The discovery 
of oil in the Canadian Middle West and of iron ore in Labrador has pro- 
vided her with two major raw materials of which she stands in need. 
Canada’s future is unlimited. Britain’s economic problem remains funda- 
mentally the most serious in the world. For all our sakes the calling of a 
Commonwealth economic conference is urgent. 

Hence the interest of our own family overseas in the methods we adopt 
to put our house in order. If the banker’s prosperity and integrity is ques- 
tioned, how can the sterling area be healthy? Thus it was that criticisms of 
the internal economic policy of the United Kingdom were taken in good 
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part, softened as they were by the sympathy expressed by our friends over- 
seas with all our social aims and aspirations. I will not go into this subject 
further, since methods adopted by the British Government to meet these 
criticisms have recently been the subject of endless debates and discussion 
in Parliament. 

My fourth and last conclusion is that there is too little crusading spirit 
amongst the various peoples of the Commonwealth countries about the 
Commonwealth idea. While we have successfully emerged from barren dis- 
cussions on status, and while the Bigwin Conference was, in my view, a 
notable advance on any such Commonwealth gathering which has pre- 
viously taken place, there is still too much caution. We of the United 
Kingdom delegation deliberately did not press the pace on this occasion, 
since neither the Canadian atmosphere nor the first attendance of repre- 
sentatives of the Asian dominions made precipitancy the path of wisdom. 
But we must build upon the foundations laid at Bigwin. The words of Sir 
Frederick Eggleston, which I quoted before in relation to strategy, ring in 
my ears. They have, I think, an application wider than the strategic. He 
said, ‘co-operation within the Commonwealth may be stepped down to 
such a level that it is inadequate to meet the problems that face us’. In the 
light of this warning we may well ask ourselves whether it is sensible that 
Commonwealth representatives dare not meet together before meetings of 
the United Nations in case some other nation should feel there is an unfair 
‘ganging-up’. We can carry the centrifugal urge too far. Foreign nations 
should not, however, underrate the strength of purpose behind our main 
objective, which is to unite the free peoples of the world in a common en- 
deavour. Conscious as we are of our joint sacrifice, let us be prouder of our 
present relationship. 

I am not alarmed by the different approaches to the problems of citizen- 
ship which were discussed at some length during the later ‘round tables’ at 
the Conference. It is true that an extreme independence of view on this 
matter has not only been expressed, but has also been the prelude to diver- 
sity of action in the various dominions, notably in Canada and South 
Africa. The position of Eire in this respect may also be an anomaly. But I 
am not anxious about any steps taken by any country, whether in the 
Commonwealth or outside, which renders its independence as a free nation 
more certain. Perhaps it may be the case that the newly-won independence 
of certain dominions and the consolidation of the individuality of others 
may take a little more time. But what is clear is that, in the present chang- 
ing world, a great stride forward must be made in the realm of what the 
Conference described as ‘public relations’. There was agreement that every 
possible step should be taken by the founding of Chairs in Universities or 
such as that which Dr Mansergh fills with such distinction at Chatham 
House. Our young people in each country may thus be informed by a more 
exact knowledge and inspired by the romantic tradition of what has hither- 
to been called the ‘British Commonwealth’. Certainly, if the word ‘British’ 
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is to be dropped from the title, then our public relations activities must at 
least make sure that we ourselves and other people identify ‘The Common- 
wealth’ and know what it means. 

It is here that great work can be done by Chatham House and its fellow 
Institutes overseas. The Royal Institute has been markedly successful in 
collaborating in the organization of four Commonwealth Relations Con- 
ferences and in issuing painstaking reports upon them. The Institute’s 
method involves a degree of escapism from personal responsibility and 
sometimes a blankness of expression. This is because the Institute must by 
its Charter avoid adopting a particular policy. These rules and conventions 
must be observed, but since I do not want this talk to be wholly academic, 
I should like to make two suggestions: the first dealing with method and 
the second with the policy of the Institute. 

I think it would be valuable if, in the holding and reporting of future 
Conferences such as this, attention is paid to the need for publishing re- 
sults, as we aré trying to do this time, in as speedy, colourful, and practical 
a manner as possible. What we have not been able to do on this occasion, 
in my view, is to issue sufficient practical studies about outstanding prob- 
lems. I have touched on one of these: namely, the not necessarily conflict- 
ing interests of western Europe and the Commonwealth system. I think it 
is essential that we should not pride ourselves only on having conducted a 
Conference with success, but that from among our number we should pro- 
duce practical studies that command nation-wide acceptance. 

My second proposal is that the Institutes throughout the Common- 
wealth should build on to the machinery already existing. I suggest that 
representatives from among these Institutes should remain, so to speak, in 
session. Such a body could act as a continuing non-official nexus of Com- 
monwealth opinion. No attempt should be made to give such a body exe- 
cutive or other functions, nor should it usurp the duties of Governments. 
It is alarming that few Imperial conferences have been held, and that 
Prime Ministers’ conferences are so Governmental and Olympian in char- 
acter. Unless we ‘step up our unofficial co-operation’, we shall not hold 
the interest of the younger generation in India or even in Canada. 

I look, therefore, for a great new chapter of activities and responsi- 
bilities to open for the Royal Institute and for its successful sister bodies 
overseas. If this work be not done by us, and if, as seems probable, it be 
done by nobody else, we shall, to paraphrase Mr Tarr’s words, “be embalm- 
ing and tucking the Commonwealth away’ as a historical treasure, rather 
than spurring into life the younger generation at home and overseas, upon 
whose efforts our own future and that of the Commonwealth and of the 
world depends. 


Address at Chatham House 
24 November 1949 








CHINA: REPORT OF A VISIT 


MICHAEL LINDSAY 


Y wife and 1 were in Peking and Tientsin for about six weeks 
Mex the end of July 1949 to the beginning of September 1949, 

and in the course of that time we saw a fairly representative group 
of people. In some ways we chose a bad time for our visit since all the 
higher leaders in the new administration were extremely busy preparing 
for the National Convention. However, we had one talk with Chou-En-lai, 
and we met a great many of the lower officials in the Communist organiza- 
tion, and people whom we had known in the Kuomintang organization. In 
particular we talked with a great many people in university circles in 
Peking, a considerable number of British businessmen and the official 
foreign community in Peking and Tientsin, and many of our other former 
friends from the days when we lived in Peking. 


First let me try to sum up our impressions of popular opinion in China 
about the new regime. There was a very considerable amount of dissatis- 
faction, largely due, I think, to unavoidable reasons, since the new Govern- 
ment has had extremely bad luck in experiencing what everyone said was 
the worst harvest for a very long time. In North China there was a serious 
drought, so that the wheat harvests were almost completely ruined. When 
the rains did start they went on and on, and a repetition of the 1939 floods 
in Tientsin was only just avoided. When we arrived in Tientsin we met 
some people in the Hai Ho conservancy who said that a rise of another foot 
would flood the area, but luckily there was a break of a few days’ fine 
weather and the rise did not occur. But conditions in the countryside were 
considerably worse than in 1939. The regime thus faces a very serious 
problem of food shortage because of bad crops; in addition supplies of im- 
ported grain, which had been very important both for Shanghai and Tient- 
sin, have, of course, been cut off. As a result the poorer people, such as 
rickshaw coolies, are worried about the rising price of food, and shop- 
keepers complain of the high taxation imposed to keep the armies and the 
cities supplied. 

As far as could be verified there seemed to be a substantial difference 
between conditions in the older Communist areas and in the areas taken 
over in the last year. We met a number of people who had been through 
the Communist areas where we had lived in 1942 and 1943 and they all 
reported that, as a result of the land reforms and of the reorganizations 
carried through, there had been an appreciable rise in productivity and 
in the general standard of living of the peasants. So I think it can be said 
that, where the Communist reforms have been put into operation and have 
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had time to take effect, they have been genuinely effective and have really 
raised the standard of living and received popular support. In the areas 
taken over in the last year the land reforms have not had time to take 
effect ; in fact they have caused some disorganization in the earlier stages 
when some parts of the administration did not work very well and there 
was a fair amount of red tape and muddle. We heard stories of peasant 
leaders saying, ‘Well, we thought that conditions would be improved after 
liberation, but we are actually worse off this year than we were last’. 

On the other hand, the extent to which the new regime seemed to have 
the support of nearly all the people who take a longer term view was notice- 
able. It is quite clear that in North China the Kuomintang is absolutely 
discredited. Even people who had no use for the Communists said that the 
Kuomintang was not a possible alternative. After the Japanese sur- 
rendered in 1945 the people were prepared to welcome the Kuomintang 
back and it could have won full popular support. In fact, after three suc- 
cessive years of incompetence and corruption, everyone had become com- 
pletely sick of it, and felt there was nothing to hope from it. When we 
were there all that remained of the Kuomintang were remnants of its 
underground organization. The Peking police department organized a very 
interesting anti-secret agent exhibition, in which they showed that the 
Kuomintang left behind a very large underground organization. For 
example, two tables, each about thirty feet wide, were piled up with cap- 
tured radio apparatus, among which were a number of the S.S.T.R.1 sets 
designed for the use of Allied agents in occupied Europe. Similar sets of 
even smaller design were Chinese made. There were also piles of pistols and 
large numbers of documents showing details of the organization. In the 
first months of Communist occupation the police had had a great deal of 
trouble. People said they often heard shots at night, and the head of the 
Police Bureau reported that about forty Communist officials had been 
assassinated. But by the time we got there the underground movement 
seemed to be completely under control. 

Typical remarks made to us which indicate the prevailing opinion, par- 
ticularly in university circles, were: ‘Well, for the first time in China we 
have got a Government which really is honest, and which really means to 
get something done’, and, ‘Well, the Communists make quite a lot of mis- 
takes, but as soon as they find out their mistakes they correct them’. The 
new regime has also won fairly enthusiastic support from many of the British 
and American educated Chinese. We met several people who had been to 
the conference held in Peking as the preliminary to the setting up of an 
elected city government, and they were all very much impressed by it: 
firstly, on the ground that it had been truly representative of Peking 
opinion; secondly, because Mao Tse-tung and other leading Communists 
had been concerned to secure free expression of opinion, to find out what 
non-Communists were thinking, and to receive criticisms and suggestions 
about Communist policy. People had misgivings about various points in 
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the new regime—very often misgivings about the pro-Russian policy—but 
basically they felt that it was worth working with. 

It is interesting, in comparison, to note the very violent reaction pro- 
duced by the American White Paper on relations with China, particularly 
Mr Acheson’s remark about the forces of democratic individualism being 
potential supporters of America. Nearly all the educated Chinese took this 
as a suggestion that they were potential fifth columnists in China. It 
aroused great indignation, and all the universities denounced the remark. 
Yenching, which felt most compromised, drew up a statement in terms so 
violent that the Communist news agency suggested that they should tone 
it down, which was done. The final result was quite a respectable docu- 
ment, saying, in effect, ‘Acheson is expecting us to act as his agents in over- 
throwing the present regime. In fact we consider the present regime really 
does represent the Chinese people, and we are working for it. Although we 
have friends in America, we certainly will not act as traitors to our country.’ 

The extreme confidence of the regime in Peking, shown by the absence 
of secret police organizations or secret police methods, is another signi- 
ficant fact. There was no sign of the policy familiar under Japanese or 
Kuomintang control of holding families responsible for the action of in- 
dividual members or of holding people as hostages. We knew a number of 
families living in Peking where the husband or the father was still in Kuo- 
mintang service in Formosa. The families were quite unmolested. 

Again, Mao Tse-tung has laid down a definite principle that wherever 
possible, even in the case of those with former Kuomintang connexions, 
people should be won over to work for the new regime, adding ‘Especially 
if anyone is endowed with any specialist education or skill which can really 
be useful to society, every possible effort should be made to win him over’. 
The new regime has been, I think, extremely successful in retaining the ser- 
vices of all the former technicians, who in many cases were working quite 
enthusiastically for it. In some cases even people who were very deeply 
compromised with the Kuomintang organization were still allowed to re- 
tain their jobs. Peking National University is said to have had one pro- 
fessor who had actually been a Major General in the Kuomintang secret 
police organization; he reported to the police and was allowed to go on 
with his teaching, which was in a non-political subject. 

The worst feature of the new regime was, I think, the press, the average 
level of which was low, particularly in regard to reports on foreign coun- 
tries. But there seemed to be very considerable freedom of discussion. 
People could say what they thought in the presence of the higher Com- 
munist leaders; it was only people lower down in the party who, if any- 
body got the better of them in an argument, were apt to say, ‘This man is 
a reactionary’. 


1U.S.A., Department of State, United States Relations with China, with special reference 
to the Period 1944-1949, based on the files of the Department of State. (Publication 3573, 
1949.) 
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We found it very difficult to form a unified impression of the Commun- 
ist movement. There were instances of extremely competent organization 
and instances of fantastic inefficiency and red tape; instances of very great 
and real concern for the well-being of the common people and instances of 
complete callousness. For example, the Yenching Sociology Department 
which was investigating conditions in villages at a distance from Peking 
were very much impressed by the local Communist officials, who seemed 
to understand the minds of the ordinary peasant and to have won their 
affection and sympathy. When any particular policy proves harmful or is 
disliked by the local people, it is quickly changed. At the other extreme 
some of the delegates to the National Convention reported that some Com- 
munist officials were applying completely mechanically the principles of 
the North China land reform to the very different social structure of the 
Yangtze valley, and were causing a great deal of dissatisfaction. We were 
told of another instance of complete disregard for the well-being of ordinary 
people, which occurred at Mukden. All officials were mobilized to attend a 
political demonstration, including all the nurses from the hospitals, so that 
the patients in Mukden hospitals were left unattended for a day while the 
political meeting was in progress. 

There was, again, an extraordinary contrast between those subjects 
which people really seem to have thought about, and other subjects, about 
which people had never thought at all except in propaganda slogans. 
Ideas about the press were a case in point. The general slogan was, ‘The 
press in the new society is meant to be educational’, as distinct from a press 
which just gives news and gossip. And if one asked, ‘How is it supposed to 
be educational to tell people a lot of fairy stories about the world situa- 
tion?’, it was clear that people simply had not thought about the implica- 
tions of the slogan at all. 

All these inconsistencies gave us a feeling of a split personality in the 
party. The interesting thing was that it did not lead to opposing groups. 
As far as we could check all the stories of rival factions—Mao Tse-tung 
versus Li Li-san, or Chou En-lai versus Liu Shao-ch’i—were pure gossip 
invented by people with almost no contacts with the party. But there was 
this big divergence between different attitudes, almost like a split personal- 
ity, because, though it seemed fundamental to an outside observer, it was 
hard to get people in the party to see its existence. The basic split in 
attitude of mind can, I feel, be symbolized by two different slogans. At 
the All Circles Conference in Peking, which much impressed the educated 
Chinese, one slogan on the walls was a saying of Mao Tse-tung which can 
be translated roughly as ‘From the facts get at reality’. The other was a 
slogan we saw on the walls of the New China Book Store in Tientsin, ‘All 
facts that are not in accordance with revolutionary theory are not real 
facts’. That was said to bea quotation from Stalin! The first slogan repre- 
sents, basically, the scientific attitude of mind. The second slogan is really 


indicative of the same attitude of mind as that of the professor who refused 
Cc 
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to look at the satellites of Jupiter through Gallileo’s telescope, because he 
knew from Aristotle they could not exist! 

This seems to me to be quite fundamental when applied to the basic 
proposition that the Communist Party represents the masses. The ap- 
proach of the scientific attitude of mind would be automatically to ask, 
“Well, what do the masses in fact want? What is actually the opinion of 
the masses?’ That approach would be basically democratic, and would cer- 
tainly result in helping the masses to raise their standards of living. On the 
other hand if the approach is that of scholastic or superstitious Marxism 
which argues, “We are the Communist party, and represent the masses, 
therefore anyone who does not agree with us is a reactionary and should be 
eliminated’, then there is almost no limit to the extent to which the system 
can go wrong. 

Our strong impression was that these two tendencies of which people in 
the party were not fully conscious, would obviously be of fundamental im- 
portance in determining the direction of future developments. If the 
scientific attitude of mind predominates, then the new China will probably 
be a society of which most democratic opinion would approve. If the doc- 
trinaire attitude predominates, it might degenerate very badly; and I 
think that the doctrinaire attitude is now rather stronger than it was in 
1945. The feeling I had gained, judging from outside, that in the period 
1946-7 the doctrinaire group was in the ascendant, was in some measure 
confirmed. What seems to have happened was that Mao Tse-tung and 
Chou En-lai, who I think are probably the most level-headed in the party, 
seriously risked their positions and influence in accepting American media- 
tion, and in hoping that civil war could be avoided by compromise. Even 
in 1945 many people were very critical of this policy and openly said that 
American imperialist power could never serve as an honest mediator. The 
policy failed, and it seemed to the Communists that the outcome of the 
Marshall negotiations completely justified the holders of doctrinaire views, 
that an American could never be an honest mediator, and that reactionaries 
could yield to nothing but force. 

I think what happened was that after Mao Tse-tung had failed by try- 
ing to be non-doctrinaire on international policy, the doctrinaire Commun- 
ists then failed badly by being too doctrinaire on land policy, and alienated 
a considerable amount of peasant support. At the beginning ot 1948 there 
was a big swing round to the other direction. What happened then in the 
party was, roughly, that the scientific Marxists secured fairly firm control 
of internal policy, and the scholastic or superstitious Marxists secured 
control of external policy. 

On the question of pro-Russian alignment, which is very complicated, 
there has, I think, been much unfortunate confusion. Dean Acheson’s re- 
ference in the White Paper to Chinese Communists as agents of foreign im- 
perialism was in my view without foundation and on the same level as 
Communist propaganda statements that Dr Leighton Stuart is an agent 
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of Wall Street. Anyone who knows Dr Leighton Stuart knows that this is 
nonsense, and anyone who knows the Chinese Communist leaders knows 
that they are not deliberately acting as Russian agents. The fundamental 
question is why do Chinese, who I know from direct personal experience to 
be honest and intelligent, hold their present views, and I think it is quite 
plain that it is a matter of Chinese views, not of Russian pressure. 

In foreign official circles (i.e. groups which had no contact whatever 
with the new regime), one heard various rumours about Russian military 
missions and highly placed Russian political advisers. On the other hand, 
when talking to people who had some opportunities of knowing the facts, 
there were no such rumours. We talked to a number of people who had 
travelled in Manchuria. They often had very serious misgivings about the 
pro-Russian policy, and were strongly critical about some things. For 
example, they were very critical of the type of goods which the Russians 
were supplying under the Trade Agreement. They complained, ‘The Rus- 
sians are sending in just the same type of imports which we complained 
about when the Americans sent them into China in 1946—luxury goods 
which only compete with Chinese business’. There is no question of these 
people being pro-Russian, but the presence of highly-placed Russian mili- 
tary or political advisers was not one of their complaints. Thus it seems to 
me that the existence of such people is extremely doubtful. There were 
large numbers of Russian technicians, especially on the railways, but there 
seemed to be no definite evidence of anything more. 

The pro-Russian policy is, I think, purely a decision made in China by 
the Chinese leaders. And there is an arguable case, I believe (we discussed 
this with a great many people), for a pro-Russian policy. Firstly, the 
Chinese Communists began to accept the view that there was the pro- 
gressive division of the world into two opposing camps, and that this 
division was becoming steadily more pronounced. They then went on to 
argue that in that division it was obvious that they should line up with the 
Russians, because of general ideological sympathies and, more important, 
because from their experience of American policy they felt that the United 
States would be opposed to them in any event and would take every pos- 
sible opportunity to overthrow them. But the policy became exaggerated 
in two ways: by the rather general Communist psychological tendency to 
see everything in black and white; and by the conviction that the only way 
to avoid a third world war was to demonstrate the complete determination 
and solidarity of anti-imperialist forces in the world. 

Briefly, the argument is that the real danger of a third world war comes 
from the risk of American aggression and that the only way to stop it is by 
an anti-aggression front, so strong and so determined that it would deter 
the United States from starting a war. I think that is the reason for the 
anti-Tito policy: it is considered that Tito is breaking the anti-aggression 
front, thereby increasing the risk of war. 

Now where the Chinese Communists were obviously wrong, as we found 
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when we talked to people, was that they had no idea what the situation 
abroad was. Ideas about the world outside were often fantastic. One 
American friend told us that the head of the local police station frequently 
discussed the world situation with him, and that this man believed that 
cowardice alone prevented the American workers from following the lead 
of the American Communist Party and staging an immediate revolution in 
the United States. The senior members of the party realized there was 
something wrong with that idea but there were still, I think, wild exaggera- 
tions about the influence of the British and American Communist Parties. 
Everyone believed that Wallace had the support of the masses and that 
only some kind of election trick had prevented him from being elected. 
Even Chou En-lai had altogether exaggerated ideas about the influence in 
England of the British Communist Party. I believe the whole policy fol- 
lowed from this misinterpretation: the belief that a small minority in the 
west was trying to push the United States and England into war against the 
wishes of the mass of the people, that if only the mass of the British and 
American people could be assured that they had enough support abroad to 
enable them safely to resist their imperialist rulers, war could be avoided. 
They could not understand that the influence of the anti-Communist 
extremists came largely from a genuine fear of Russian aggression produced 
by Russian action and Communist propaganda. 

The danger in China is this complete confusion about the world situa- 
tion. Here was still another example of the difference in outlook between 
the people with the scientific attitude of mind and the people with the 
doctrinaire attitude. I started saying to certain Chinese, 


This general thesis just does not fit the facts. Look at the way the Russians 
are behaving in Europe. They have alienated popular support in many coun- 
tries. It is quite clear that the Russians in Berlin, about which I have first-hand 
information, behave in very much the same way as the Japanese did in Peking. 


The reaction to that statement was very varied. At one extreme people 
would say, ‘It is quite possible that the Russians are behaving pretty badly 
and are harming the cause of Communism by their behaviour. When we 
have our own observers abroad and can really check the facts we will have 
to offer them some friendly criticism’. At the other extreme completely 
doctrinaire people would say, 

Oh, but, Mr Lindsay, if you had only read the works of Lenin and Karl Marx 
and Engels you would realize that what you are saying is theoretically impos- 
sible. It is impossible for a Socialist country to be an aggressor, it is impossible 


for a Communist Government to oppress the people, and it is impossible for a 
Socialist country to be imperialist. 


Another factor in their general external policy was a certain amount of 
what might almost be called a persecution mania about the west. Their 
previous experience with the United States had given rise to grave suspi- 
cions. At the end of September 1949, for example, General Chenault pub- 
lished an article in the Readers’ Digest in which he said, ‘If only I could have 
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a new volunteer air force I could destroy all communications and so much 
smash up all industry in Communist China that they would be incapable 
of continuing the offensive’. The Communists took this sort of thing very 
seriously; and, of course, this type of opinion has had a considerable in- 
fluence on American policy. It has made the Communists in China feel that 
practically any American action was a plot against them. Their favourite 
phrase in the newspapers is ‘imperialist plot’; it comes into almost every- 
thing. There was thus a perfectly genuine basis for suspicion of the west, 
which then became very much exaggerated. 


From the point of view of British business, it was quite clear that 
business-men in Tientsin were very dissatisfied with the situation and were 
having a very difficult time. Many had come to believe that it was the 
policy of the Government to squeeze them out. This was strongly denied 
by the responsible Chinese leaders we saw in Peking, who all said, very 
firmly, ‘No, we have laid down as official policy that we welcome foreign 
business on principles of mutual advantage and equality of status; having 
laid down that policy we intend to stick to it’. My impression was that the 
top people had laid down the general policy and sincerely intended to 
adhere to it, but that they thought very much in theoretical terms. Having 
laid down the general policy they were not then prepared to give the griev- 
ances of foreign business-men any particular priority. They said, ‘This 
is a small group; we have many more urgent problems’. Thus most of the 
grievances came from the actions of officials lower down in the party who 
were often much more extremist and much more anti-foreign. 

As the regular system of government had not yet been organized, the 
way things worked out was generally that policy directives were inter- 
preted by local people very much as they thought fit. The attitude of some 
rather anti-foreign officials in the local organization was, ‘Well, we will 
show our anti-imperialism by making a nuisance of ourselves to foreigners’. 
Several people in Tientsin said that the ex-Kuomintang officials, who were 
trying to be more Communist than the Communists, were very much 
worse than any of the regular Communists. It seemed to me, however, that 
when the people at the top started to realize the extent of the problem, 
they were prepared to do something about it. Even some cases to which I 
was able to draw attention did produce a fairly quick response and steps 
were taken in the direction of improving conditions. 

Another point that will, I think, make a great difference is the extent 
to which the new Government feels that foreign business will be important 
tothem. We found obvious fear that China will be faced with the continua- 
tion of a blockade in some form, with some embargo from the west on the 
type of equipment she wishes toimport. There have been some indications 
of that. When I was in the United States a statement appeared in the 
papers that the British and American Governments had agreed to restrict 
certain lines of imports to China, including machine tools. As far as I could 
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make out from discussions in Washington, the press report was quite in- 
accurate. But the people in China would read that report and feel, “The 
west is preventing us from buying the kind of things we need to buy in 
order to carry out our general programme of economic development and 
industrialization’. As long as they feel that, they will not give a very high 
priority to improving conditions for foreign business. In my view, how- 
ever, the leaders intend to stick to their policy of welcoming foreign busi- 
ness under their principles of mutual advantage and equality of status, and 
I think a good arrangement could be worked out on those lines. 


In conclusion, let me attempt to sum up our impressions. First, as I 
mentioned previously, everything depends on whether scientific tendencies 
or doctrinaire tendencies prevail in the Chinese Communist organization. 
It is extremely unfortunate that western action has nearly always tended 
to strengthen the doctrinaire tendency at the expense of the other. As I 
said to people in North China, 

It seems to me that in the modern world the really close co-operation is 
between the extremists on both sides. The Cominform leaders always do and 
say exactly what is required to strengthen the influence in the United States of 
the extremists in Congress, and the extremists in Congress always do and say 
exactly what is required to strengthen the influence of the most doctrinaire and 
extremist people in the Communist Party. 

The problem is how to break this vicious circle. In talking to those of 
the party in whom the scientific attitude predominated, one felt that 
understanding would be perfectly possible because the points of differ- 
ence were fundamentally over matters of fact (e.g. on the situation in 
Europe, on the actual balance of power in the United States, etc.), and 
that, with understanding, agreement would be possible. 

A serious difficulty is that the two sides talk a completely different lan- 
guage. In the first place, they have two quite distinct approaches. We dis- 
cussed this with Chou En-lai. He agreed that the whole Communist 
approach to any problem was very similar to the traditional German 
approach, i.e. that of laying down fundamental principles before dealing 
with the practical problem, whereas the traditional British approach is the 
other way round. In the second place, the present Communist regime does 
not understand the normal diplomatic conventions. The decision to leave 
the British Consulates behind, which on the British side was quite clearly a 
way of saying, ‘We are going to have dealings with you and recognize your 
Government, at any rate as a de facto regime’, had not been understood 
by the Communist side at all. The Communists only understood statements 
of general principles. From their point of view they feel, ‘We make all 
kinds of gestures of willingness to be friendly which meet with no re- 
sponse’. The head of the Peking Foreign Affairs Bureau said to us, ‘We 
want friendly relations, not only with Russia and with the new democratic 
countries of Europe, but also with democratic capitalist countries’. Quite a 
number of statements on those lines have been made by Mao Tse-tung. 
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As regards Hong Kong, there I think the Communists clearly indicated 
in their own way that they did not intend to attack. It was very noticeable 
that they pointedly said nothing in the newspapers about Hong Kong. 
There were very aggressive articles in the press, saying, ‘We must recap- 
ture Formosa, and must get Tibet back again’, but there was no mention 
of Hong Kong. One article actually said, ‘but the case of Hong Kong is 
quite different’. That was a gesture which was not understood in Britain. 

So long as each side says, ‘We will talk our own language, and it would 
be loss of face to try to find out whether the other side understands it, and 
to talk in a language that they would understand’, we shall obviously get 
nowhere. I suggest we could say quite openly, “These people are prejudiced; 
they do not understand normal diplomatic language, so we must talk in a 
way which they will understand’. I believe it would carry some meaning 
if a general statement on the following lines could be made: ‘Provided the 
Communist Party sticks to their principles; provided they base their 
Government on popular support and are fair to British business and 
other British contacts, we are perfectly prepared to be friendly’. On 
the whole the more doctrinaire people in the party are comparatively un- 
concerned with this question of recognition. They have, I think, written 
off the west as a hostile capitalist bloc which will not have anything to do 
with them. The people most anxious for recognition are the non-Commun- 
ist intellectuals, who feel very much that without recognition they will be 
driven more and more into complete isolation except from Russia. The 
more reasonable people in the party are also worried about recognition, 
partly because of the persecution mania which leads them to feel that 
the west is always trying to impose on them. Given evidence to the 
contrary, their general position vis-a-vis the extremists would be greatly 
strengthened. 

Therefore it seems to me that a decision to recognize the new regime in 
China would definitely strengthen the scientific Marxists as against the 
doctrinaire Marxists, and would above all provide a firm basis for friendly 
relations between the new China and the west. 


Address at Chatham House 
I November 1949 








EDUCATION IN THE BRITISH ZONE 
OF GERMANY 


ROBERT BIRLEY 


HEN considering education in Germany since the war we can 

make a convenient distinction between the periods before and 

after the beginning of the year 1947. This is particularly clear 
in the British and American zones, since at that time control of education 
in them was handed over to the German authorities in the various 
Lander, and the Military Governments confined their activities to a general 
supervision and the giving of advice and assistance. They retained, it is 
true, certain powers over appointments and the power to veto legislation, 
but in fact it has hardly ever been found necessary to use those powers and 
the veto was never used. In the French zone there is no such clear distinc- 
tion between the two periods, but Military Government control, though 
always much firmer than in the other two western zones, certainly became 


less obtrusive as time went on. It is also possible to make a further - 


division in the second period before and after the currency reform of June 
1948,and this applies as much to theFrench zone as to the other two. Before 
that date material problems of providing school equipment were more 
pressing than any others; after it they were largely solved with remarkable 
rapidity. This does not mean, however, that the economic difficulties in 
education ended with currency reform. In some ways they became more 
formidable. For one thing, before the currency reform education had been 
one of the very few things that money could buy and so, while the univer- 
sities and schools suffered from almost every conceivable shortage, they did 
not experience a shortage of the essential raw material of education. 


There was no shortage of pupils. On the whole, currency reform did not 


have quite the devastating effects on the attendance at universities and 
schools that many expected, and I feel that the German Ministries of 
Education deserve a good deal of credit for the way in which they made 
emergency provisions to deal with the crisis. More serious was the fact 
that one result of currency reform was, paradoxically, to make it clear 
to the German Governments how poor they were. Education suffered 
severely in consequence, particularly in the poorer Lander, such as 
Schleswig-Holstein and Nieder Sachsen in the British zone, which were not 
only economically weaker than the others but more oppressed by the 
influx of refugees. It may be hoped that the provision in the Bonn Con- 
stitution which allows the Federal Government to make subventions for 
education to the poorer Lander will enable something to be done to solve 
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this very serious problem. Otherwise the differences in educational 
standards between the various Lander will cause great difficulties. 

It is impossible, of course, to make similar divisions into periods in the 
Soviet zone, though here too theré has undoubtedly been a change of 


educational policy on the part of the Occupying Power since the end of the 
war. 


If I begin with a consideration of the progress of school reform in the 
British zone, which seems to me convenient, I do not want it to be thought 
that I believe that the reform of a school system necessarily changes the 
nature of the schools, what is taught in them, and how it is taught. In fact, 
I regard the very prevalent modern view that such reforms, especially when 
they are essentially social and not educational in their intent, will of 
themselves alter or improve the nature of a country’s education as a 
formidable modern heresy. I think that a study of what has happened in 
the Soviet zone will produce good evidence of that. 

Discussion on school reform in Germany today centres in three main 
issues: the payment of fees at secondary schools; the length of time a 
child should remain at the primary school; and the position of the con- 
fessional schools. In the British zone a compromise on the last question 
was imposed in 1946, by which the matter was left to a vote of the parents 
in the smaller administrative divisions of the country, and this continued 
in force during the second of the two periods to which I have referred. 
It has not, therefore, entered into the discussions on educational legislation 
during that period. It is, no doubt, the most burning question of the three, 
but it would be better if I dealt with it separately later on. 

At present in most of the German Lander secondary education is 
cheap, but very little assistance is provided to poorer children by the State 
and traditionally secondary education is reserved largely to the middle 
classes. All parties now agree that there should be greater equality of 
opportunity in secondary education. The abolition of fees is supported by 
the Social Democrats, but is generally opposed by the right-wing parties 
on the grounds that it will be too expensive and that it will tend to do 
away with the parents’ right of choice. This is not a problem which rouses 
much heat, though its social importance is obvious. In my view either 
free secondary education or a much greater provision of free places is 
inevitable in Germany, since I cannot imagine the country accepting 
much longer the waste of valuable human material that the present 
system entails. 

The question of the length of time to be spent at the primary school, 
on the other hand, is one that rouses very strong feelings indeed. At 
present all children attend the primary school from the age of six to the 
age of ten, when those going on to a secondary school will leave. In the 
Soviet zone children now stay at the common school (Einhettsschule), as it 
is called, until the age of sixteen, in Berlin until the age of fourteen. The 
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Social Democrats in western Germany, supported by the great majority of 
educational reformers and most primary school teachers, advocate a six- 
year primary school, that is until the age of twelve. They are most 
vigorously opposed by the teachers in secondary schools and by the 
universities, and the Christian Democratic Union is practically certain to 
vote against this proposal. The battle rages chiefly round the question of 
Latin, the opponents of the proposal insisting that Latin must be the first 
foreign language, as a preparation for any other, and that it cannot be 
started later than at the age of twelve. The Social Democrats feel that a 
longer period in the primary school (Grundschule) will improve the social 
cohesion in the country. 


Lower Saxony has a school law in draft, which, I think it is generally 
known, allows for the gradual abolition of fees in secondary schools and 
the eventual establishment of the six-year primary school. But the 
exceedingly difficult financial situation in that Land, as well as the very 
equal balancing of the parties, has made it impossible to make any head- 
way with it. Until about a year ago the Minister of Education in Lower 
Saxony was Herr Grimme, who had been the last Social Democrat Minister 
of Education in Prussia. He is, in my opinion, one of the foremost figures 
in European education, and it is most unfortunate that he was never in 
the position to introduce educational legislation. Herr Grimme is a 
supporter of the six-year primary school, but he is also a passionate 
humanist and, given the opportunity, I believe that he might have created 
a school system well suited to Germany’s needs today—one based on the 
humanities. He always told me, and I am certain with complete sincerity, 
that it was his intention that, as a result of the reforms he contemplated, 
more children would learn Latin in Lower Saxony and not less. It is 
evidence of the strength of feeling on this subject, and of an inherent 
weakness in the German character, that most of the traditionalists in 
German education stubbornly insist that he is a Philistine intent on 
destroying the national culture. I regard his appointment to be Director 
of the North West German Radio as a real blow to German education, 
important as that post is. 

Schleswig-Holstein is the one Land in the British zone which has 
passed a school law, though the Hamburg law will be through very 
shortly. Schleswig-Holstein has had a clear Social Democrat majority 
and its law, passed over a year ago and before currency reform, followed 
the conventional party lines. It is impossible not to admire the resolution 
of this Land to carry out educational reform quickly, but I think it must 
be admitted that it was a mistake. The Land is a poor one and it has to 
carry an immense burden of refugees. No adequate financial provision 
could be made to deal with the abolition of fees in secondary schools and 
no adequate arrangements were made to face the educational problems 
involved in lengthening the period at the primary school. To introduce 
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the six-year primary school may seem easy enough, but unless a proper 
curriculum is worked out and suitable teachers are provided, all that 
happens is that the children learn little or nothing between the ages of ten 
and twelve. 

But there was a more serious failing in the Schleswig-Holstein plan than 
these. I can, perhaps, illustrate this with a personal reminiscence, which 
will show also something of the way in which the Education Branch of 
the Control Commission approached its work in Germany, once the early 
period of denazification, restarting the schools, and strict control was over. 
I was rung up in Berlin one morning by our chief Education Officer in 
Schleswig-Holstein, who told me that the Minister of Education had said 
that he meant to bring in his school law the following week and was 
coming round the next day to talk it over with him. He asked for any 
suggestions on what he should say to him. I replied that I thought he 
might say three things. First, we ought to welcome the law, which we 
knew and, in general, approved. Secondly, he should press the Minister 
strongly to negotiate with the Opposition, do all he could to secure 
agreement, and allow as much public discussion on the law as possible. 
Thirdly, I asked him to tell the Minister from myself, as a piece of personal 
advice, that I thought he should get in touch with the Minister of Educa- 
tion in North Rhine-Westphalia and ask her whether it would embarrass 
her, in her work for reform in her own Land, if Schleswig-Holstein brought 
in a law just at that moment. 

This last point was important. In Germany at that time, and now 
under the Bonn Constitution, education is entirely a matter for the 
separate Lander. There is a real danger that the Lander will take quite 
different lines. This will not only cause practical difficulties, since families 
move frequently from one Land to another, but, what is even more 
serious, it may mean that action in one Land will cause unfortunate 
reactions in another. Obviously partisan legislation in one will lead to 
extreme legislation in another in the opposite direction. We never wavered 
in our view that education should not come under the Federal Govern- 
ment, nor did I discover a single German, either Christian Democrat or 
Social Democrat, among those whose opinion I valued, who disagreed 
with us on this point. It was, however, our policy to encourage the 
Ministers of the different Lander to meet and discuss their common 
problems together. 

I thought it would be embarrassing to both if I made inquiries to find 
out whether my advice on this point was accepted, and I do not know 
now if it has been. But I know that our suggestion that time should be 
allowed for a full discussion was not adopted, with results that seem to me 
very unfortunate. Schleswig-Holstein is stilla divided State on educational 
matters. The same mistake was made in Hamburg. Their school law also 
follows the conventional Social Democrat line. It is, in my view, in many 
ways an admirable piece of legislation. Hamburg is in a far better position 
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than Schleswig-Holstein to carry out the law adequately. It is com- 
paratively prosperous, and it has a fine educational tradition and some of 
the best teachers I have ever met anywhere. But the secrecy in which the 
law was prepared and the obvious disinclination of the Government to 
allow it to be discussed properly were, in my view, deplorable. I believe 
it is probably futile in any country to think that education can be kept 
quite apart from party politics. It is certainly futile to expect it in Ger- 
many; but it will be a sign of a genuine democratic tradition in Germany 
when it is felt that educational legislation is something which demands 
public discussion and that to hold negotiations on it with the Opposition, 
which would doubtless have to be informal, is not a sign of political weak- 
ness. That this is possible in Germany may be seen from what has 
happened in North Rhine-Westphalia. 

Progress in educational reform in North Rhine-Westphalia began with 
a long discussion at the Ministry in the summer of 1947 on the subject 
of the English practice of setting up Commissions and Departmental 
Committees to consider educational problems. The Minister at that time 
was not a man, to put it mildly, who had his heart in change or reform of 
any kind, and immediately I had gone—as I got to know very soon—he 
turned to his chief official and said, ‘What a wonderful idea! We must 
appoint a Commission to consider educational reform and then we shall 
not need to do anything for five years’. Some might say that he had 
learnt his lesson only too well. But there were those in his Ministry who 
meant business, and six months later he was replaced by the present 
Minister, Frau Teusch, whose work for German Education has been, in my 
opinion, outstanding. She set up a number of committees to consider the 
various issues and the report of a commission co-ordinating their work 
has now been issued. 

It is, I believe, a remarkable production. It does not go as far as some 
would wish and on some important points no very clear lead is given, 
but when one considers the attitude towards school reform in this Land 
three years ago it is obvious that a great advance has been made. I think 
this may certainly be ascribed to the way in which the question has been 
tackled. North Rhine-Westphalia was considered one of the chief strong- 
holds of the most conservative element in German education, the alte 
Philologen or old Philologues, as they are often rather charmingly cailed. 
Their determination to uphold the traditional standards of German 
scholarship is in many ways praiseworthy—in a world of falling values 
any attempt to preserve standards deserves respect—but they represent 
elements in German education which tragically failed in the past. Some of 
their influence is clear enough in the Commission’s report, and I should not 
say that it is a wholly unfortunate influence. But there is in it much 
that is new, a readiness to face changes in the school system and a realiza- 
tion of the need for honest research into educational problems which are 
evidence of a very different point of view. 
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On the question of secondary education the report states unequivocally 
that no child should be debarred from receiving the education for which 
he or she is fitted owing to the financial or social position of the parent. 
The Commission records that two views were expressed on the means to 
be adopted to secure this, namely, that the total abolition of fees was 
required, and that this was only necessary for children of poorer families. 
The case for and against the extension of the period at the primary school 
is well stated in two appendixes to the report, which recommend that 
practical experiments are needed to determine which is the sounder 
policy. Only those who know the Rhineland can appreciate how remark- 
able it is that the Ministry have decided to experiment in certain schools 
with English as the first language instead of Latin. 

I cannot forbear to state that I consider the question of school reform, 
(not only, of course, changes in the school system) in North Rhine—West- 
phalia to be of the very greatest importance. This Land contains the Ruhr 
and, quite apart from any economic considerations, it is in the Ruhr, 
more than in any other district of western Europe, that the future of our 
civilization will be determined. For, speaking of spiritual and cultural 
issues, this is where the waters meet. The materialist philosophy of 
Continental Socialism and Communism is seen alongside the deep-seated 
Catholicism of most of the inhabitants, not forgetting the strength of the 
Evangelical Church in some areas, especially round its famous centre at 
Wuppertal: modern technocracy mingles with ancient traditions going 
back to medieval and even Roman times. Moreover, the influence of the 
Catholic Church is particularly strong in the Rhineland and too often 
it is identified in Germany with educational obscurantism. Nothing would 
do more to iesolve the bitter antagonisms on the question of confessional 
schools than for people to come to look on the Catholic Church in the 
Rhineland as being ready to support an educational system which stood 
for social justice and full opportunities for the children of the great in- 
dustrial cities of the Ruhr. I doubt whether the people of Great Britain 
appreciate fully the responsibility they accepted when the Ruhr was 
included in the British zone. 

Education in Berlin, both before and after the division of the city, 
has presented peculiar problems, which it would take too long to deal with 
here, but I should say a word about the Berlin school law, which was 
passed in the summer of 1947. It was carried against the Christian 
Democrats by an alliance of the Social Democrats and the Socialist Unity 
Party. It goes further than any changes contemplated in the western 
zones by instituting a common school up to the age of fourteen. After the 
law was passed by the City Assembly it ran into difficult waters in the 
Allied Kommandatura. It was accepted wholeheartedly by the Russians, 
but the British decided that they could not give approval to a law which 
abolished all private schools in Berlin. (I shall consider this matter of 
private schools further later in this paper.) The issue was one of the 
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private schools of the religious denominations. It was no light matter to 
use our veto against a law democratically accepted by the city, but, in our 
view, there was a matter of principle involved on which we could not give 
way. The peculiar situation in Berlin gave us a responsibility greater 
than we had in our own zone. We were prepared to agree to a com- 
promise which would allow all private schools then existing to continue, 
but would allow new ones to be founded only with the approval of the 
Magistrat. Speaking for myself, I can only say that I was not only greatly 
relieved, but very much surprised, when the Russians suddenly gave way 
on the matter. The Berlin school law may well have a great importance 
in the future when Germany is once more united. 


In the autumn of 1947 the British Military Government felt it necessary 
to make its own position clear on certain points arising out of the wide- 
spread discussions on school reform. It was held that it would not only be 
unwise, but unjustifiable, for us to interfere in the details of educational 
legislation. ‘The policy adopted was to enunciate four principles and to 
state that we should veto any legislation which disregarded them. As it 
was quite possible for any Land simply to postpone legislation, this had 
not much more than a propaganda value, but it certainly gave some 
encouragement to those who supported a democratic system of education. 
The first principle was that the status of the Teachers’ Training Colleges 
should be raised. These colleges train teachers only for the primary 
schools and the favoured treatment given by German educational tradition 
to the secondary schools, which went far beyond anything to which we are 
accustomed in Great Britain, had been one of the main causes of weakness 
in German education. It had led to a quite disproportionate emphasis 


being laid on a purely academic schooling. But no attempt was made to ' 


lay down how this should be done, whether by carrying out teacher training 
as part of the work of the university, as is the practice in Hamburg, or 
by loosely attaching training colleges in some way to a particular univer- 
sity, or by raising the status of the colleges as institutions quite detached 
from the universities. We hoped that there would be experiments in all 
three methods and this, I think, is what will happen. 

The second principle was that secondary education should be free. 
Speaking for myself alone, I should say that I believe now that we went 
too far on this point. It is true that, as long as no attempt was made 
to extend the provision of secondary education, an adjustment of taxation 
would mean that no greater proportion of the income of each Land would 
be used on secondary education if this reform were introduced. But we 
were led into pursuing a policy on this point in conflict with our policy on 
others, since the freedom we allowed to the German Economic Council at 
Frankfurt meant the adoption in western Gérmany of an economic 
policy which put such an adjustment out of the question. Moreover, we 
were really expecting North Rhine-Westphalia, and possibly Lower 
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Saxony also, to move too quickly; to use terms from English educational 
history, we were asking them to move from 1902 to 1944 at one bound. 
I should, perhaps, point out here that under the Occupation Statute the 
right of veto on educational legislation is withdrawn, except if it contra- 
venes the Statute itself, or the Federal or Land Constitutions. 

The third principle was that no legislation should make the eventual 
adoption of the six-year primary school impossible. The ground of our 
rather guarded support for this principle was that we believed that 
equality of opportunity in education was not only right in principle but also 
essential for social reasons in Germany and that, once entrance to the 
secondary school was made possible for poorer children on the grounds of 
their ability to profit from it, the age of ten would prove to be too early 
for any reasonable choice to be made. I am sure that we were right in the 
circumstances not to insist on the immediate adoption of the longer 
period. This is essentially an educational problem and the opposing views 
can be, and are, sincerely held. 

The fourth principle was that private schools should not be abolished. 
We adopted this for two reasons. First, we felt that German history 
showed the dangers of concentrating automatically all educational pro- 
vision in the hands of the State. Secondly, we felt that the Churches had a 
legitimate right to conduct their own schools, provided that these were 
open to inspection and reached the standards the State demanded for its 
own schools. 

As I have said, British Military Government had laid down a com- 
promise solution on the issue of confessional schools which prevented it 
becoming a matter for open dispute during this period. The solution, 
that of local piebiscites, was, I believe, a wise one as a temporary measure, 
but it could not be permanent. It certainly cured me once and for all of 
any tendency I may have had to approve of the principle of the referendum 
on isolated questions. An example is the problem that arose in Solingen, 
a town in the Ruhr. The vote there was in favour of the confessional 
schools. But the local elections, held not long after, placed in power a 
council with a strong Social Democrat majority, whose avowed policy was 
to abolish these schools. Were then the Social Democrats, who fairly won 
the electoral contest, to carry out a policy which they could claim they were 
elected to oppose? If I were asked what had happened, I should say that 
the mothers voted in the plebiscite and the fathers in the local election. 

With the discussions on the Constitution at Bonn this issue came 
right to the fore. The Christian Democrats wished for a clause in the 
Constitution which, by guaranteeing the rights of parents, would secure 
the continuance of the confessional schools. The Social Democrats, with 
the prospect of a majority in some Lander at least and with it the oppor- 
tunity to abolish these schools, strongly opposed the clause. The final 
compromise was very favourable to. the Churches, since their rights in 
education were preserved in all Lander, except where the confessional 
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schools had already been abolished. But this raised the problem of the 
situation in Berlin, which it was hoped might become ‘the twelfth Land’, 
and in Bremen, for in both school laws had already done away with them. 
In the end the Churches refused to endorse the compromise, which to 
many of us seemed unwise, an opinion which was certainly shared by Dr 
Adenauer, the leader of the Christian Democratic Union. It is very 
significant that the old struggle in Germany between the Catholics, who 
supported confessional schools of the individual Churches, and the 
Evangelicals, who supported Simultanschule, where children of more than 
one denomination would be educated together, has given way to one 
between the Churches in alliance against those who are hostile to religious 
education, in the broad sense of the term, in any form. 

About eighteen months ago, when the cause of educational reform 
seemed to be momentarily in slack water, I told the four Ministers of 
Education in the British zone that I had an impression that it was possibly 
being held up because of the delay in settling the question of the con- 
fessional schools and that the German Ministries were tackling the 
problem of reform with their heads looking over their shoulders at this 
issue. I asked them whether they would like me to recommend that we 
should withdraw our compromise solution and hand the matter over to 
them. All four, Christian Democrat and Social Democrat alike, implored 
me to do no such thing. As one of them said, ‘We may be looking over our 
shoulders now, but if you do this we shall have to turn right round’. All 
the wisest men and women in Germany know that the prospects of im- 
proving German education may be wrecked on this issue. But the effects 
of this struggle are apparent far beyond the educational field. 

It is, in fact, a very serious issue. Just how serious it is I first realized 
rayself when a very eminent German ecclesiastic of the Catholic Church 
said to me, not long ago, ‘It is the Social Democrats rather than the 
Communists who are the real enemy’. He was thinking of his confessional 
schools and, of course, considering very short-sightedly that while it was 
at the moment out of the question for the Communists to secure power in 
his diocese, the Social Democrats might well do so. This is an issue on 
which it is extraordinarily difficult for us to help, as it can be taken 
as almost an axiom that no Englishman can understand the Kulturkampf. 
It would certainly make an immense difference, as I suggested when 
considering the situation in the Rhineland, if the Churches were boldly 
to lead in educational reform. With time I believe that we may see a 
change in the Social Democrat Party. I have talked with enough young 
Social Democrats to realize that many of them are very dissatisfied with 
the intransigent attitude taken up by the leaders of their own party on this 
issue. 


In dealing with school reform, I have said nothing about the univer- 
sities. The problem of the German universities may be summarized shortly 
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as follows: in spite of their splendid academic traditions, they failed com- 
pletely to prevent or even to hinder the German nation from accepting the 
rule of a political party which, quite apart from its crimes, based its 
philosophy on sheer nonsense. The universities, in fact, had no feeling 
that they were responsible for creating an intellectually sound basis for 
the public opinion of the country. Their general atmosphere was one of a 
traditional reactionary nationalism. Their constitutions concentrated 
authority in the hands of a narrow oligarchy of professors. University 
teachers regard themselves as Government officials, which, of course, is 
exactly what they are, and they display the worst failings of a subservient 
civil service. The universities are entirely cut off from a large part of 
German society, by which they are despised and hated. I can only regard 
as typical the attitude of one of the most intelligent Social Democrats I 
know, who told me once that he considered all our efforts to reform the 
German universities as quite futile. The only solution, he declared, was 
to close them all for ten years, send the most promising young Germans to 
foreign universities in the meantime, and then start again. 

Yet the German universities have great traditions and they are still 
in many ways great institutions. The future of German civilization largely 
depends on them and it is, perhaps, our first duty to try to help them. 

In January 1947, a delegation from the Association of University 
Teachers visited the universities of the British zone and later submitted a 
report. I think it must be admitted that this move was a mistake. The 
report was an admirable one, but the German universities naturally 
reacted against one produced by a delegation of foreigners. It was 
decided, therefore, to start again and a commission of Germans was set up, 
under a German chairman, assisted by two foreigners, Lord Lindsay of 
Birker, then Master of Balliol College, Oxford, and Professor von Salis, 
of Ziirich Technical University. The Commission was chosen to represent 
German society as a whole, which was something entirely new in German 
history. The Chairman was the head of the German co-operative societies 
and had not himself been educated at a university; other members were 
representatives of the Catholic and Evangelical Churches, of the Ministries 
of Education, of the trade unions, and of the universities themselves. They 
worked in complete freedom and in November 1948, after six months’ 
work, they produced a remarkable report, which was unanimous.’ I shall 
only refer to its most important recommendation, that of a new constitu- 
tion for the universities. The proposal is that two bodies should be set up 
for this purpose. One, called the University Advisory Council, would be 
representative of varied interests—the Ministry, the Churches, the trade 
unions, past members of the universities, and so on—and would receive 
an annual report on the universities and have the right to make recom- 
mendations for consideration by the second body. The second body, called 


1 G.B., Foreign Office, University Reform in Germany : Report by a German Commission 
(London, H.M.S.O., 1949). 
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the University Council, would consist of six persons, two elected by the 
universities, two by the Ministry, and two by the Advisory Council, 
with an independent chairman who would be elected as a permanent 
official. It would be responsible for the general administration of the 
universities. The principle behind this proposal is that the universities 
should cease to be under the control of the Ministry, as they now are, and 
should come instead under a body which represented society as a whole. 
As the Rektor of Géttingen University pointed out in a brilliant speech 
supporting the proposal soon after the report was published, it is a revolu- 
tionary proposal. If it is adopted, the university teacher will really cease 
to be a civil servant. Only, he said, the question remains, has German 
society the cohesion to make such bodies as these two Councils possible? 
I believe that the Commission itself showed that this is not out of the 
question. On the whole it may be claimed that the report has made 
university reform in Germany possible. It is too soon yet to say what the 
results will be, but it appears probable that constitutions similar to those 
proposed in the report will be adopted by at least the universities in North 
Rhine—Westphalia and Lower Saxony. The immediate and public support 
in principle given to the report by the Minister in North Rhine-Westphalia 
was one of the most courageous acts in the recent history of German 
education. 


I may have given the impression that the work of Education Branch 
in the Control Commission is mainly that of supporting the reform of the 
educational system. That would be a very false picture. As a piece of 
deliberate policy the members of the Branch have been deployed as 
widely as possible in order that they may influence German education by 
personal contacts with individuals. Their main task has been to get to 
know those persons, teachers, and officials, who have it in them to create 
a new and healthy education in Germany, to help and encourage them, 
and to put them in touch with the world outside their own country. I 
use this last phrase deliberately, since we have done all we can to enlist 
the help of surrounding nations, the Swedes, the Danes, the Dutch, and 
the Swiss. I can best illustrate the relationship between the British 
officers and the Germans by a single incident, and I must ask you to 
accept my assurance that I consider it to be typical and that if I did not 
I should not refer to it. Not long ago a young British education officer was 
killed, while on duty, in a motor accident. Until shortly before he had 
worked in a district in the Rhineland and had done much to help the 
Teachers’ Training College at Ludenseheid. When the students at this 
College heard of his death, they began to raise a fund to found a scholarship 
in his memory so that one foreign student might always reside at the 
College. The first, from Holland, is there now. Surely this is a remarkable 
tribute to an officer of an Occupying Power? It is this kind of relationship 
which has alone made anything that we have accomplished possible. 
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We have naturally done all we can to encourage visits by Germans to 
Great Britain and to other countries. By now some thousands of university 
students have been out of Germany under the aegis of Education Branch— 
a Professor at Miinster told me not long ago that a quarter of the students 
there had been abroad since the war—as well as hundreds of teachers, 
students at training colleges, Adult Education lecturers, and educational 
officials. Perhaps the most valuable of these visits have been those made 
under a scheme organized by the British Council, who arrange for some 
twenty of the best young German university teachers each year to spend a 
year at a British university. In time, if the scheme is continued, I believe 
that these men and women will have a considerable influence. The response 
of the British universities and schools has been quite remarkable. I should 
like to refer especially to one scheme for visits to Germany. Two years ago 
we began to organize short courses for German secondary school teachers 
in Germany, not to teach them democracy, but to enable them to study 
the actual technique of teaching their own particular subject—e.g. history 
or religious instruction—in company with teachers from Great Britain, 
and we have been fortunate in the very high quality of our visitors. By 
now sixty-three of these courses have been held. They have been attended 
by 2,500 German secondary school teachers, or one-fifth of those in the 
British zone. But it should be remembered that most German secondary 
school teachers are still older men and that it is mostly the younger who 
come to the courses. In fact, about one half of the secondary school 
teachers in the British zone under the age of forty-five have taken the 
opportunity to study their subject along with teachers of another country, 
a record which is certainly unique in the history of education. Of course, 
it ought to be made possible in other countries than Germany. 


In conclusion, I must face the questions whether we are actually 
accomplishing anything, and whether German education is being changed 
for the better. I can only say that I do not know, because it is too early to 
say. I remind myself of a remark made by my friend and colleague, who 
had been in charge of education in the French sector of Berlin, after his 
transfer to be head of the Information Services in the French zone, ‘Now 
I have to deal with the press and the radio, and people expect results to- 
morrow. But with education it was different. Then you could always 
say, ‘“You must wait for a generation and see’’.’ I can hardly expect 
people to be satisfied with this answer. There is much that is wrong 
with German education still; the old tradition, of which the worst aspect 
was that it never expected the teacher to show the virtue of courage, is 
still strong. I can at least say, however, that there are many men and 
women there who are trying to create a better tradition and that they still 
need our help. To leave them now would be to leave them too soon. We 
must not forget that every liberal, humane, and Christian German carries ~ 
with him the burden of the memory of a great defeat. They also want our 
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help. When the draft Occupation Statute, now in force, was first published 
in April 1949, I think every person in Education Branch, from the 
Educational Adviser to the junior officers at the universities, were asked 
by Germans whether the omission of any reference to education meant 
that Education Branch would be withdrawn and were told that the 
prospect filled them with dismay. I believe that if those working in 
Germany are allowed to continue in their work and are given the support 
they have so far enjoyed from Great Britain, it will be found in the end that 
they have accomplished something which it was well worth while trying 
to do. They will, in fact, have changed German education in the British 
zone for the better. And because the area we occupy includes the Ruhr, 
of which I have spoken, and Hamburg, which has long led Germany in 
education (though not perhaps by quite as long a distance as it thinks), 
and part of Berlin, in which city I think our educational influence is 
certainly dominant, I believe that we shall be found to have changed the 
education of Germany as a whole. 


Address at Chatham House 
II October 1949 
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FOOD AND FARMING IN GERMANY 


I. FOOD AND NUTRITION! 
WERNER‘KLATT 


HE superficial observer is struck by the recent economic recovery 

in Germany. Since a new currency was introduced a year ago, in 

town and country a revival of economic activities has taken 
place which many have described as a miracle and hardly anybody would 
have expected a year ago. Food supplies in particular have improved to 
such a degree that last year’s accounts of shortages appear like fairy tales. 
There is a general feeling that now that a government has been established 
in western Germany most of the problems of central and western Europe 
will be solved and a speedy return to a state of pre-war normality can be 
expected. Only too often it is overlooked that the defeat of Hitler’s army, 
bringing to an end a most destructive war, marked the beginning of a pro- 
cess of disintegration which, in spite of outside relief on the largest scale, 
has not yet been reversed. 

To understand the magnitude of the change which has come over 
Europe in the last ten years, one must recall briefly the position which Ger- 
many held at the beginning of that period. Under the eyes of the world 
she turned from being a defeated nation into the strongest Power on the 
Continent. Asin other economic fields she geared her farming industry and 
food econoiny to war in such a way that a blockade of her lines of supply 
was not likely again to take her by surprise. In less than seven years Ger- 
many’s domestic food production was raised by 15 per cent, her depend- 
ence on outside supplies of foodstuffs was reduced from 25 to 17 per cent, 
and a large part of her imports instead of coming from overseas came from 
countries in eastern and south-eastern Europe, which in case of war Hitler 
could hope to keep under economic, political, and ultimately military 
control. 

When Hitler invaded Poland, Germany was well prepared for war, in 
the sphere of food and farming as well as in other spheres. She entered into 
the war with large reserves, and by economies in the utilization of crops 
and in livestock population she maintained food consumption at go per 
cent of pre-war level almost up to the end of hostilities. This was 
achieved in spite of a large increase in population consisting of prisoners 
of war and foreign workers. Much of the relatively high standard of con- 
sumption was of course due to large-scale requisitioning of food in occupied 
countries, amounting in five years of war to as much as the equivalent of 


1 The second part of this article, ‘Farming and Land Reform’, will appear in the April 
1950 issue of this Journal. 
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25 million tons of flour. An efficient system of distribution, price control, 
and rationing secured a reasonably satisfactory level of consumption which 
provided the total civilian population with about 2,500 calories a day per 
person in 1943-4. Only in 1945, non-farm consumption fell to 2,000 
calories and less, and normal consumer rations fell as low as 1,600 calories. 
Nevertheless, the state of health and nutrition was maintained remarkably 
well throughout the war. 

Although up to the end of the war there was an almost complete black- 
out in Germany on the release of statistical data, on the Allied side the 
knowledge of German food and farm conditions was fairly satisfactory. At 
the end of 1944, an Anglo-American Ad Hoc Committee on German Food 
Supplies summarized its findings in these words : 


Germany’s food position throughout five years of war has remained satisfactory. 
The decline in total agricultural output was held within relatively narrow 
limits and comprehensive farm and distribution controls regulated production 
and its utilization to such an extent that an even higher output of ultimate 
food energy than before the war was secured. Moreover, imports and requisi- 
tions from other countries added from 10 to 15 per cent to the home food 
supply. 


This appraisal has since been borne out entirely by information obtained 
from various German sources. 

The members of the Committee did not limit themselves to an analysis 
of the past, but made a detailed study of the conditions which the Occupy- 
ing Authorities were likely to encounter after the collapse of the German 
army and administration. Owing to the cumulative effects over the war 
years of shortages of basic agricultural requisites, a measurably reduced 
output of domestic farm produce was expected, so that, even if controls 
were maintained, throughout the crop year domestic food supplies would 
give 1,350 to 1,400 calories daily only to the non-farm population of west- 
ern Germany. To maintain the urban population at a ration level of 2,000 
calories, at that time deemed necessary to prevent unrest and disease, im- 
port requirements were expected to rise to 2-5 million tons of grain if food 
controls and transport facilities were largely intact, and to 4 million tons or 
more if controls were to become partly ineffective. Should overseas sup- 
plies be unobtainable, controls break down, or a large number of refugees 
or expelled persons enter the country, then a grave food crisis was con- 
sidered inevitable in western Germany. 

In spite of these warnings, when Supreme Headquarters of the Allied 
Expeditionary Force established themselves in Germany they expected 
that the areas under their command would be made self-supporting at a 
reduced level of diet provided that Military Government could ensure an 
effective utilization of the existing resources. SHAEF planning was based 
on the assumption that sufficient food would be produced in Germany to 
support the entire urban population at an average level of 1,750 calories 
per person per day during the crop year 1944-5 and that stocks would pro- 
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vide an additional 400 calories per day to urban dwellers. It was decided 
that no food relief would be provided in Germany except in an extreme 
urgency, and then only to the extent necessary to prevent disease and such 
disorder as might endanger or impede military operations or occupation. 

Although the representatives of Britain, Canada, and the United States, 
during their conferences on world food supplies and distribution, had con- 
sidered a level of 2,000 calories per day no more than an emergency level 
insufficient to maintain a working population, early in 1945 a directive was 
issued to Military Government prescribing maximum ration scales based 
on 1,550 calories per day for the normal consumer. This was considered the 
minimum necessary to maintain health on an emergency basis for a period 
not exceeding six months. In fact this or an even lower ration level was 
maintained for three years after the end of the war. 

It would be wrong to regard this policy as evidence of vindictiveness 
against the defeated enemy. While there were many who saw little in 


. favour of a policy of ‘softness’ towards Germany, the overriding considera- 


tion was the world supply situation, which was becoming increasingly 
stringent with the growing demands of liberated and occupied countries in 
Europe and the Far East. At the beginning of the crop year 1943-4, wheat 
stocks in the four main exporting countries amounted to 45 million tons; 
at the time of Germany’s surrender they had been halved, and a year later 
they had fallen once again by half to approximately 11 million tons, or less 
than their pre-war level. Other food supplies showed a similar trend. 

The situation was aggravated by a number of unexpected develop- 
ments in Germany. Though it had been agreed to treat Germany after her 
defeat as an economic unit, in reality after the end of the war all food 
movements from east to west came to a standstill. Berlin was supposed to 
be fed from the resources of the Russian zone; in reality when the western 
Allies marched into the former capital they found that they had to provide 
by rail and road all food for two million people living in their sectors of 
Berlin. Though it had been agreed that the transfer of Germans from the 
eastern and south-eastern territories of the Continent should take place in 
an orderly manner, in reality millions of people were expelled without 
notice and arrived destitute in western Germany, while equally large num- 
bers of displaced persons of many nationalities moved in the opposite direc- 
tion. To complicate matters, the transport system had been damaged most 
severely by the Nazis during the last weeks of their rule, so that in some 
areas it was impossible to move across minor geographical obstacles. 

The situation might have got out of hand if it had not been for the dis- 
tribution at the end of the war of food stocks held by local authorities so 
that during the first few months after Germany’s collapse, a low ration of 
1,000 calories and less per person per day could be supplemented from the 
stocks in the kitchen larders. In spite of this the food situation deterior- 
ated rapidly, and the Supreme Commander was authorized to issue im- 
ported wheat to the German population. This made it possible to maintain 
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minimum stocks and to raise the official rations after the harvest to 1,550 
calories per person per day. 

Although the ration was not always fully honoured, the food situation 
was tolerable until early in 1946 when the normal consumers’ rations had 
to be reduced to 1,250 and 1,050 calories in the American and British zones 
respectively. British Military Government had given early warning of the 
coming food crisis, but had been overruled by American Military Govern- 
ment who believed that no food imports were required for some time after 
the harvest. A period of the greatest anxiety followed when the first serious 
signs of malnutrition became evident and industrial output declined 
rapidly. In the over-populated British zone Military Government had to 
prepare against the possibility of riots and disturbances among the Ger- 
mans and against the spreading, among the occupation troops, of venereal 
diseases which were expected to follow conditions of semi-starvation and 
demoralization amongst the civilian population. The economic life of the 
country had to be put on a care and maintenance basis. This was the time 
when emergency shipments were diverted to Germany and the British 
Government, accepting the recommendations of the Meeting on Urgent 
Food Problems of the Food and Agriculture Organization, raised the 
extraction rate of flour in the United Kingdom to go per cent and eventually 
introduced bread rationing which had never been necessary throughout 
two world wars. 

The feeding of more than 40 million people on a hand-to-mouth basis 
would have been difficult enough under conditions of national emergency. 
In a country in which national unity had been broken and State admini- 
stration had crumbled, it became an almost impossible task. Before the 
end of the war, the Anglo-American Ad Hoc Committee on German Food 
and Agricultural Controls sitting in London had given warning that the 
abolition of the existing food administration would have serious conse- 
quences. Therefore it recommended that the necessary elimination of high 
ranking, convinced and ardent Nazis be brought about through selective 
processes in respect of individuals rather than on the basis of rigid and 
mechanical criteria affecting whole classes of officials or positions. In spite 
of this warning, when the Occupying Authorities reached Germany they 
ordered the automatic dismissal of all leading food officers down to the 
country level. In some areas the result was chaos in the food administra- 
tion. 

At the end of the crop year 1945-6 food supplies were so poor that dif- 
ferential rationing between urban and rural areas had to be introduced in 
order to alleviate the position to some extent at least in the large towns. 
After the harvest, when the official ration target for the normal consumer 
was restored to 1,550 calories a day, the differential ration scale was 
abolished. For a short time the food situation was eased, but late in 1946, 
owing to maritime strikes in the United States, food imports were delayed 
and consequently the rations could not be fully honoured in the British and 
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American zones. At the end of the year the Bevin-Byrnes Agreement was 
signed providing for the economic fusion of the two zones, and in expecta- 
tion of this event the first combined Anglo-American food balance sheet 
was produced for 1946-7, with food requirements based on a normal con- 
sumer’s ration of 1,550 calories a day. In the Fusion Agreement the two 
statesmen undertook to support, to the full extent that appropriation and 
other funds would permit, an increase in the ration standard to 1,800 
calories a day for the normal consumer as soon as the world food supply 
permitted. The standard of 1,800 calories a day was accepted as the mini- 
mum necessary to support a reasonable economic recovery in Germany, 
but in view of the world food situation of the time a ration standard of 
1,550 calories a day was accepted as a temporary expedient. 

In fact once again this level could not be maintained. The exceptionally 
cold winter of 1946-7 upset all planning in Germany as well as in other 
European countries. Inland water transport was immobilized for many 
months and a greatly increased load was thrown on the overburdened rail- 
way system. By the spring of 1947 consumers in the industrial areas of 
western Germany not only claimed that there was a considerable backlog 
in the distribution of cereal rations, but also that they failed to obtain their 
full bread, potato, meat, and fat rations. At times the normal consumer’s 
ration fell again to 1,200 calories and less. During some weeks rations even 
declined below 1,000 calories in the Ruhr and in Hamburg. In addition, 
rations distributed were of inferior quality, since at times up to half the 
bread flour consisted of maize of a high extraction rate. 

The partial handing over of responsibilities, under the Kissingen Agree- 
ment, to the centrally established Bizonal German Food and Agriculture 
Administration was bound to weaken the controls of collection and distri- 
bution which for some time past had not been very effective even in the 
hands of Military Government officers. Domestic collection as well as im- 
ports lagged behind original targets and consequently stocks were run 
down to a dangerously low level. Farmers understated acreages and yields 
of crops and animal produce, and neither Allied nor German authorities 
were in a position to improve matters. 

The crisis of confidence in the stability of the German economy, and 
in particular in the German currency, reached an unprecedented peak, and 
thus output and business morale declined rapidly and industrial absentee- 
ism and illegal trade increased steeply. The distribution of food and of in- 
dustrial goods went through channels which hardly met at any level. The 
man who traded goods against goods was far better off than the man who 
attempted to observe existing regulations. The farmer who sold a ton of 
grain to the local collecting centre obtained less than the farmer who sold a 
pound of butter in the black market. The low average consumption which 
resulted from the disintegration of the economy caused low output and in 
turn resulted in still lower consumption, and there seemed to be no end to 
the vicious circle. 
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While the basic ration was hardly higher than during the previous year, 
the supplements for priority consumers and the consumption of foodstuffs 
from parcels, garden produce, barter, and black market trade increased 
slightly so that total non-farm consumption in 1946-7 amounted to 1,900 
calories a day compared with 1,700 calories previously. Thus the food in- 
take still fell short of minimum requirements deemed necessary to prevent 
disease and unrest; and indeed, at times industrial unrest could not be 
entirely prevented. 

The following crop year, 1947-8, for which an increase in the normal 
consumer’s ration to 1,800 calories a day was recommended by Mr Hoover 
and others, brought little relief. Owing to unfavourable weather conditions 
during the preceding abnormally cold winter and dry summer, the domes- 
tic output was lower than expected and a considerably increased import 
was required in order to achieve even a small improvement in the diet. 
Once again, owing to lack of world supplies and financial means, the ration 
level of 1,550 calories a day had to be adopted for the crop year 1947-8, 
but the import programme provided for certain supplies of foodstuffs other 
than grain so that the composition of the diet could be improved slightly. 
In the past, four-fifths or more of the total food intake had been supplied 
by starchy foodstuffs and imports of commodities other than grain had 
been cut to a minimum since, measured in terms of calories, the cost of fats 
was twice, that of dairy produce five times, and that of meat fifteen times 
as high as flour. In spite of the large price discrepancy a moderately bal- 
anced ration was recommended by Mr Hoover and others, allowing for 
certain imports of fats, sugar, dried milk, and fish. In addition a special 
feeding scheme for school children which had existed in the British zone 
since the beginning of the occupation was extended to the American zone, 
and a food bonus scheme for miners was also introduced. 

While supplies should have been sufficient to provide, throughout the 
year, a ration supply of 1,900 calories a day to the non-farm population, in 
fact the normal consumer’s ration once again fell below 1,550 calories 
throughout a large part of the season. Early in 1948 it was once more be- 
low 1,000 calories a day in some areas of the British zone. Serious strikes 
broke out in Hamburg, Hanover, and in the Ruhr, when the bread, meat, 
and fat rations were not honoured. The reason for the failure to meet the 
basic ration was to be found in some distributional changes which were in 
no way planned. In the course of the season an increasing number of con- 
sumers succeeded in supplementing their rations. The number of priority 
consumers and people drawing sick rations increased so much that the 
‘spread’ for supplementary rations rose from 300 to 400 calories a day and 
more, thus reducing the supplies available for the basic ration of the normal 
consumer. As a result, throughout 1947-8 he drew on the average not 

more than 1,400 against 1,300 calories a day previously, while the total 
non-farm consumption of food from all sources amounted to 2,100 com- 
pared with 1,900 calories during the previous season. For the first time the 
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minimum requirement level was surpassed slightly, over the year as a 
whole, but it was not until currency reform was brought in that a genuine 
recovery of the German standard of living could be achieved. The lesson 
of three years’ occupation was a confirmation of the forecast made at the 
end of the war, that no satisfactory food distribution can be guaranteed 
unless a regular supply of the minimum ration of 2,000 calories per person 
per day is secured. 

Although less publicity was given to conditions in the other zones and 
some estimates have to be made for supplementary rations and un- 
rationed supplies, it can be said with a fair degree of certainty that in the 
other zones, throughout the first three years of occupation, conditions were 
hardly ever substantially better than in the Bizonal area; in fact, on the 
whole, the consumers in the Russian and French zones were worse off dur- 
ing most of the period. It is true that in the densely populated industrial 
areas of the British zone distribution difficulties occurred regularly in late 
spring and early summer, but even then throughout the area and season 
food supplies were higher than in the French and Russian zones where 
requisitioning was substantial and imports were small or non-existent. 

The continued lack of foodstuffs was bound to leave its mark on the 
state of health and nutrition of the population. To what extent the health 
of the people was likely to be impaired by insufficient food supplies and 
what other effects the under-feeding was likely to have became a matter of 
major concern to Military Government and to the German authorities. 

Soon after the end of the war the Deputy Military Governors of the 
three western zones decided to ask Allied nutrition experts for their views 
on nutrition and health conditions of the German people. The first survey 
started at the end of July 1945 and later eight similar surveys were carried 
out. In the intervening periods a number of Allied Nutrition Survey Teams 
stationed in Germany recorded body weights and clinical and biochemical 
data which were to form the basis of policy decisions of the Public Health 
authorities. Since the Russians could not find their way to participate, the 
surveys were carried out in the three western zones only. Their findings 
fully confirmed the picture drawn up on the basis of supply and rationing 
data. 

From the outset the members of the nutrition surveys considered loss of 
weight as the first warning that the state of nutrition was unsatisfactory, 
and therefore much attention was paid to the results of body weight sur- 
veys. During the first combined nutrition survey, in all three western zones 
loss of weight was found among adults since the ration was too small to 
maintain body weights. At the level of 1,100 calories a day found at that 
time, progressive loss of weight and strength, apathy, gradual deteriora- 
tion of health, and diseases from malnutrition were forecast. 

Since it was clear that full nutritional requirements could not be met 
for a considerable time, temporary ration scales were recommended as dis- 
tinct from desirable allowances. The ration of 1,550 calories a day, though 
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not sufficient in itself, was proposed as a practicable and immediate step 
for a limited period of time and was considered sufficient to maintain nor- 
mal consumers in reasonable health. Instead of a minimum consumption 
level of 3,200 and 3,500 calories a day considered necessary for heavy and 
very heavy workers, a provisional ration level of 2,500 and 2,300 calories a 
day respectively was recommended, in addition to which a consumption of 
300 calories a day from unrationed foods was assumed to be available. It 
was Clear that rations of this order, even when supplemented by unrationed 
food, could not be considered adequate for a sufficient output of work since 
this was known to be dependent on the amount of food eaten over and 
above basic requirements. 

In view of the importance of the welfare of children and pregnant and 
nursing women, special attention was paid, in drawing up temporary allow- 
ances, to the provision of a daily ration of milk to mothers and children. 
Even so, retarded growth and other signs of malnutrition were expected 
among older children, and in fact the children of poor families in the Ruhr 
already showed retarded growth during the first nutrition survey. Some 
cases of hunger oedema and pellagra were also noted. 

As even the modest minimum ration level of 1,550 calories a day was 
not reached for a considerable time, the state of nutrition fell far short of 
desired standards. It deteriorated particularly at times when rations were 
reduced to 1,200 calories and less, as happened regularly in the British zone 
late in spring and early in summer. In the French zone signs of malnutri- 
tion were observed even more frequently than in the British and American 
zones. Nutritional hardships were particularly common among the aged 
normal consumers, such as pensioners, among unskilled workers and un- 
employed people. 

Undernourished men and women could be found not only in the indus- 
trial areas, but also in some medium-sized towns where the number of nor- 
mal consumers was large and the supply of food from neighbouring rural 
areas small. Fatigue and apathy were widespread among the third of the 
population consisting of normal consumers, and cases of anaemia and der- 
matitis were frequent among them. All the characteristics observed in 
undernourished people by Ancel Keys? in his experiment of starvation on 
thirty-four young American volunteers could be found among German 
people. These were physical weakness, loss of ambition, narrowness of 
interest, depression, and loss of libido. 

The state of nutrition among workers was also unsatisfactory when- 
ever their basic ration fell below 1,550 calories a day, and that was the case 
throughout most of the first three years of occupation. Among the young 
children an increasing number of cases of rickets and among the adolescents 
retarded or arrested growth was noted frequently. Radiographic examina- 


1T.C. Franklin, B.C. Schiele, J. Brozek and A. Keys, Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
vol. 4, no. 28, 1948; quoted in ‘Hunger and Human Behaviour’, Nutrition Review, vol. 7, 
no. 3 (New York, 1949). 
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tion revealed that at times and in certain areas as many as 50 per cent of 
the children showed signs of rickets. Similarly, during periods of critical 
supplies, in the areas most affected, nearly half the older children failed to 
put on weight. Here, as in other respects, girls were usually found to be in 
a better condition than boys. 

Even in 1946-7 and 1947-8 when food supplies from all sources slowly 
approached the 2,000 calories mark for the non-farm population and some 
sections of the population appeared to be in a fairly satisfactory state, a 
large proportion of the population remained in an unsatisfactory condition 
and an appreciable number showed signs of malnutrition. Their condition 
became precarious whenever the ration fell appreciably below 1,550 
calories a day. As time went on, household stocks and body reserves dis- 
appeared and the consumers faced each winter and spring with lower 
nutritional reserves than the previous one. 

Consequently, up to the middle of 1948 when currency reform and 
domestic and foreign supplies changed the position considerably, body 
weights of adults declined and signs of undernourishment became obvious. 
Body weights were lowest among elderly women who, in the British zone, 
lost up to 15 per cent of the minimum standard weights (as defined by 
Allied public health authorities in Germany), and in the British Sector of 
Berlin up to 20 per cent. In the Ruhr, at times most of the children of pre- 
school age showed underweight up to 20 per cent of normal standards, but 
the deficiency was most marked among children above ten years of age 
whose rations provided two-thirds only of minimum requirements. 

Before currency reform took place the state of nutrition in the Bizonal 
area was investigated by a Special Commission appointed by the U.S. 
Secretary of the Army. The Commission found that the Germans, after a 
period during which their nutritional condition had deteriorated, had dur- 
ing the previous year shown improvement so that their nutrition and physi- 
cal condition had become stabilized at a level consistent with the supplies 
of food that had been available, but below that which was required for full 
capacity to work. This state of affairs, however, did not apply to everyone. 
It was those in the large cities and industrial areas who too often received 
insufficient food. 

This state of undernourishment was characterized by a loss of weight 
which particularly affected many adults among whom it amounted in 
general to 10 to 15 per cent, i.e. 14 to 20 pounds below acceptable physio- 
logic standards. With such losses of weight there was a corresponding loss 
of strength and vigour accompanied by a moderate amount of anaemia, 
some muscular wasting, a lower rate of body metabolism, a lowered basal 
pulse rate, body temperature, and blood pressure, and a variable degree of 
apathy, irritability, inattention, and lack of concentration. 

At the time of the survey of the Special Commission appointed by U.S. 
Secretary of the Army Royall to study nutrition in Bizonal Germany, the 
food intake of children up to six years, of nursing mothers and miners, was 
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approximately in line with minimum requirements, but workers’ rations 
were 15 to 30 per cent and those of adolescents and normal consumers one- 
third below minimum requirements, in terms of calories. With regard to 
other nutrients, minimum requirements were not met either. The normal 
consumer ration provided 12 grams of fat from all sources and 44 grams of 
protein per day. The fat and protein contained in the average diet of the 
whole non-farm population was approximately 30 and 70 grams respec- 
tively. At that time the average diet in the United Kingdom contained 
110 grams of fat and go grams of protein. 

The minimum of biological fat and protein necessary in the human diet 
is not yet known, but there can be little doubt that the quantities contained 
in the German diet were insufficient. In the words of Sir Jack Drummond, 
‘fats and to a somewhat lesser degree meat foods retard the passage of food 
from the stomach to the small intestine, and this property endows them 
with a satiety value which is lacking in meals consisting largely of cereals 
and vegetables.’ 1 On the question of protein intake, Dr Cuthbertson has 
expressed the opinion that ‘there is a correlation between efficiency in its 
widest sense and a rich protein diet—a low intake of animal protein is sel- 
dom coupled with high efficiency.’ 2 

Throughout the first three years of occupation, cases of hunger oedema 
were not very frequent. They were found mainly in gaols, civilian internee 
camps, asylums, and homes for the aged, where supplementary food sup- 
plies were not available to the inmates. Outside these institutions cases of 
hunger oedema and emaciation were observed mainly among former 
prisoners of war soon after their return from captivity in Russia. Among 
the civilian population cases of hunger oedema were not very frequent and 
usually mild in degree. There has been a considerable amount of exaggera- 
tion about cases of oedema. When they were investigated in an impartial 
manner, they were frequently found to be due to causes other than mal- 
nutrition, and in general they were less frequent than stated by some 
observers. 

Exaggeration and agitation about the state of nutrition did a great deal 
of harm since it provoked exaggeration also on the part of those who con- 
sidered themselves criticized in an improper manner. Thus an unbiased 
account of the position was made unnecessarily difficult. When consider- 
ing the state of food consumption and nutrition, a number of points have 
to be borne in mind. First of all, a comparison of post-war normal con- 
sumer rations with total pre-war consumption, as it had been made at 
times by some authors, is not permissible as long as certain consumer cate- 

gories obtain supplementary rations or non-rationed foods. The normal 
consumer living on his own, with no access to any supplies other than his 


1 Nutritional Requirements of Man in the Light of Wartime Experience. Eleventh Gluck- 
stein Memorial Lecture (London, Royal Institute of Chemistry of Great Britain and Ireland, 
1948). 

2 D. P. Cuthbertson, ‘Quality and Quantity of Protein in Relation to Human Health 
and Disease’, Nutrition Abstracts and Reviews, vol. 10, no, 11 (Aberdeen, 1940). 
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ration, has been rare throughout the post-war period. For a proper apprai- 
sal of the food and nutrition position it is necessary to look at families 
rather than individuals. On the average a family of three or four people 
consists of one normal consumer, one person entitled to a supplementary 
ration, and one or two children who may or may not be entitled to a school 
meal. 

A mere appraisal of the food intake and body weight of such an average 
family is likely to be misleading. As Dr Sinclair of Oxford University has 
pointed out in his nutrition work, changes in body weights are not neces- 
sarily an accurate index of dietary adequacy of energy-producing foods. 
Much of the food intake is used for work output and consequently any com- 
plete analysis has to consider food intake, work output, and body weight 
simultaneously. 

If the problem is approached in this way, the apparent discrepancy be- 
tween a low food intake and a relatively satisfactory state of nutrition tends 
to disappear. Since the members of the Combined Nutrition Surveys, dur- 
ing most of their visits to Germany, limited themselves to the state of 
nutrition in the narrow sense, they referred to the effect of underfeeding on 
industrial output only in exceptional cases. However, the Survey of the 
Special Anglo-American Commission carried out shortly before currency re- 
form went into this problem with great thoroughness. It found that the 
sub-normal state of nutrition had been reached and was maintained only 
at the expense of loss of weight, diminished capacity for sustained muscular 
effort, lowered body metabolism, and decreased output of work. 

It was the opinion of the members of the Commission that, if weight is 
to be maintained with inadequate food, work output must be decreased. If 
work output is maintained with inadequate food, weight will be lost until 
finally weakness prevents any further effort. In post-war Germany, a com- 
promise had been reached in which a loss of weight and lowered body 
metabolism had made it possible to maintain some degree of activity on a 
reduced food intake, but only at the expense of work output which fell 
considerably below full capacity and pre-war levels. It was the combination 
of the loss of weight and decreased work which permitted the appearance of 
a fair nutritional state. 

In other words, the worker who obtained supplementary rations—and 
that applied to the miner as well—shared some of his allowances with the 
members of his family and thus kept them above the level to which they 
were entitled. At the same time he maintained himself above the nutri- 
tional danger line by lowering his output of work. In this way, at a reduced 
level of food intake, metabolism, and work output, a new equilibrium was 
created. As Professor Lehmann of the Institute of Labour Physiology in 
Dortmund has shown in a recent article, in case of malnutrition only a 
small percentage of the deficit in calories is provided by the reserves of 


1 Gunther Lehmann, ‘Energetik und Unterernaehrung’, Grenzgebiete der Medizin (Berlin- 
Miinchen, 1949). 
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the human body; the bulk is met by a reduction in movements of the body, 
and that means particularly in the output of work. Therefore, in case of 
insufficient food consumption a loss in body weight does not follow neces- 
sarily and automatically. Where it occurs, it is a sign that the natural 
mechanism which regulates intake and output is getting out of order. 

Here then lies the explanation for the phenomenon of a relatively 
favourable state of nutrition, which pleased the nutritionists and public 
health officers, and the appallingly low industrial output which exasper- 
ated the economists and industrial planners. What had been observed after 
the First World War and had been described most admirably in the report 
on food conditions in Germany by Ernest H. Starling 1 repeated itself after 
the Second World War in almost all details, not only in the physical state 
of the population and the economic situation of the country, but also with 
regard to the mental condition of the people. In the words of the Starling 
report : ‘There was no sense of shame at defeat or feeling for national 
honour. The men wanted more food, especially fat, and all other matters 
seemed of little or no importance.’ 

At the end of three years of occupation all experts were of one mind, 
that the economic and psychological recovery of Germany could not be 
achieved without a considerable increase in food supplies from abroad. Be- 
fore this was possible a number of makeshift arrangements had to be im- 
provised to mobilize whatever resources could be tapped. A real change for 
the better took place only after currency reform, when a good domestic 
crop, increased imports from the United States, and confidence in the new 
German currency happily coincided. 

In July 1948 the ration of the normal consumer could be raised to 1,800 
calories a day and in fact during the better part of the season it surpassed 
this level to some extent. Since at the same time the supplementary 
rations for priority consumers were reduced, the rationed consumption of 
the non-farm population in the Bizonal area amounted to 2,050 calories a 
day throughout the first year after currency reform, compared with 1,800 
calories during the previous year. If allowance is made for unrationed 
foods, total non-farm consumption amounted to approximately 2,400 calor- 
ies a day compared with 2,100 calories previously. The increase in the 
ration level was accompanied by an improvement in the composition of the 
diet. Immediately before currency reform the meat and fat rations were 
I oz. and 5 oz. per week, but a year later they had risen to 6 oz. and 9g oz. 
respectively. For the first time since the end of the war the provision of 
carbohydrates and protein were sufficient for the population to work in- 
stead of ‘ticking over’ only. 

The improved supply of foodstuffs affected the state of nutrition most 
favourably. For the first time since the beginning of the occupation body 
weights showed an upward trend. The outward appearance of the people 
improved rapidly and the signs of apathy and fatigue which could be ob- 

1 Report on Food Conditions in Germany. Cd. 280 (1919). 
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served in the industrial areas during the first three years of the occupation 
disappeared except amongst the poorest of the population. Birth, death, 
and infant mortality rates returned almost wholly to normal pre-war rates. 

For the first time since 1945 the non-farm population reached a con- 
sumption level of the same order as was prevailing in 1943-4, the fifth year 
of the war, but the diet was still considerably more monotonous and less 
plentiful in meats, fats, and protective foods. Approximately 70 per cent 
of the ration was still derived from starchy foodstuffs, such as bread, cereals, 
and potatoes, compared with 60 per cent in the fifth year of the war; yet, 
compared with the first three years of occupation when 85 per cent of the 
ration consisted of starchy foods, there was a marked improvement. 

As the supply position eased, the control of rationing could be relaxed 
to some extent. Potato rationing was terminated in the autumn of 1948 
and thus for the first time since the beginning of the war one basic foodstuff 
was available to the consumer in unlimited quantities. In the opinion of 
Allied nutritionists, sufficient supplies of energy foods can only be guaran- 
teed when the consumer can buy unlimited amounts of either bread or 
potatoes or both. In the words of the Special Nutrition Commission 
(appointed by the U.S. Secretary of the Army) touring Germany in 
May 1948, ‘no rationing system can be operated wholly satisfactorily 
unless it is supplemented by at least one unrestricted, cheap, and accept- 
able kind of energy food’. 

Outside the Bizonal area the supply of foodstuffs also improved con- 
siderably although not quite as much as in the British and American zones. 
Early in 1949 an agreement was signed for the Bizonal area and the French 
zone providing uniform ration scales and the setting-up of joint committees 
for the programming and co-ordination of indigenous and imported foods, 
the distribution of all foodstuffs, and uniform statistical records through- 
out the three zones of occupation. For the first time since the end of the 
war the food consumption of the non-farm population in the French zone 
increased substantially above the consumption level in the Russian zone, 
but there too, owing to a good harvest and the effect of the currency re- 
form, the consumption level of the non-farm population increased above 
2,000 calories a day. 

The increase of industrial output was the best proof of the change for 
the better. In the Bizonal area it rose from 50 per cent of 1936 before cur- 
rency reform to 80 per cent and more early in 1949, and the improvement 
of industrial output per worker improved from one-half to two-thirds of 
pre-war figures. In the French and Russian zones and in Berlin industrial 
production did not rise to the same extent as in the Bizonal area. Thus for 
Rump Germany as a whole it stood at approximately 60 per cent of 1936 
and the supply of consumer goods to the increased population was about 
half as much as before the war. Against this the supply of foodstuffs, in 
terms of calories, amounted to four-fifths of pre-war figures. 


It would be wrong to conclude from the rapid economic recovery of 
E 
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Germany that questions of food supply and nutrition have ceased to be of 
any concern to Allied and German authorities. Since the German admini- 
stration in western Germany decided soon after currency reform to abolish 
collection, distribution, and price controls as speedily as possible, the prob- 
lems of food supplies and nutrition have reappeared in a new form. Al- 
though a number of consumer categories have been abolished and differen- 
tial rationing may soon disappear altogether, in fact the differences in food 
consumption are greater today than they were before currency reform. 
There is evidence that of the consumers in the lowest income bracket 20 
per cent are not in a position to buy their whole food ration. At the other 
end of the scale considerable luxury can be observed in the consumption of 
food and other goods. Nowhere in Europe is the inequality between the 
rich and the poor of such dimensions as in western Germany where, in 
spite of economic recovery, approximately every fifth family is still short 
of the barest necessities of life, such as a dwelling, some furniture, house- 
hold goods, and a reasonable supply of foodstuffs. 


October 1949 
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EDUCATION IN TURKEY 


T. VERSCHOYLE 


‘ \ N J HAT a splendid Minister I should make—if only there were no 
schools!’ This heartfelt cry, uttered, doubtless, in all sincerity by 
one of the Ministers of Education of the late Ottoman Empire, 

typifies the general attitude of thetime. Prior to the establishment of the Re- 

public, education was customarily regarded as a necessary evil: necessary, 
because some appearance of culture must be maintained in relations with 

Europe; evil, because it involved obvious threats to autocracy and tyranny. 

Until just a hundred years ago, education remained completely medi- 
eval in character. The only schools in existence were the religious schools 
(medrese) 1 attached to the mosques, where instruction was almost confined 
to learning the Koran by heart. The rich hired tutors to teach their sons 
Arabic and Persian poetry, but of education in any wider sense there was 
none. In 1848, during the Tanzimat period, a first attempt to break away 
from the old system was made with the foundation of a secondary teachers’ 
school, based on instruction in secular subjects. With the active en- 
couragement of Sultan Abdul Mecid some twenty-five secondary schools 
had been opened by 1853, but interest soon flagged; and an ordinance 
promulgated in 1869 for the establishment of compulsory education on a 
French model remained a dead letter. Foreign schools which had been set 
up under the shelter of the capitulations were viewed with great suspicion, 
and the whole idea of education met with a most effective wall of passive 
resistance. The accession of Sultan Abdul Hamid II in 1876 spelled doom 
to the few feeble educational efforts that had been made, and the country 
was for the most part smothered in a blanket of ignorance. 

In the revolution of 1908 an effort to throw off this blanket was made 
by the leaders, who included education in the forefront of their programme. 
But the translation of idealism into practice quickly proved beyond their 
powers; and, two years later, we find the Minister of Education complain- 
ing of the failure of Parliament to follow the French model, and stressing 
the need for 70,000 primary teachers. A plan to introduce free compulsory 
education was revived in 1913; but, since the responsibility for applying it 
was thrown on to the provinces, there was little chance of anything effec- 
tive being done. In any event, the closing period of the Sultanate, with 
twelve years of almost continuous war and much internal strife culminat- 
ing as it did in the complete disruption of the Empire, was scarcely a time 
to encourage reforms of any sort. 


1 Since many readers will not be familiar with the sounds in the Turkish alphabet, I have 
used the English 
words. 


alphabet, with the addition of a modified 6 and iw, to represent Turkish 
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At last, in 1923, the establishment of the Republic provided conditions 
in which a development of education might really be expected. From the 
first days of the new State the subject occupied a prominent place, with 
free compulsory education for all as the ultimate goal; but it could not be 
given the attention it deserved until the more general work of political 
consolidation had sufficiently advanced. It may be of interest to glance at 
the educational scene as it appeared in 1927, just prior to the introduction 
of the Roman alphabet. 

Out of a population of 14 million, only a little more than 1 million could 
read. Over 80 per cent of the population was, and is, contained in some 
40,000 villages, 32,000 of which comprise under 400 people each, with less 
than 150 inhabitants in each of 16,000 villages. At that time there were in 
all about 3,200 primary schools, with 5,600 primary teachers. Thus, the 
ultimate goal must have appeared almost impossibly distant. 

In 1931, the third congress of the People’s Party adopted an educa- 
tional programme of eight points: 


1. The foundation stone of our educational policy is the removal of ignorance. 

2. Our aim is to raise strong republican, patriotic, and worthy citizens. 

3. Both the bodily and mental development of our children shall be inspired 
by our glorious history. 

4. Education must equip the citizen for material success in life. 

5. Education shall be nationalistic and patriotic, free from all superstition 
and foreign ideas. 

6. Sympathetic care of the pupil shall be united with firm discipline and 
moral teaching. 

7. Great importance shall be attached to Turkish history. 

8. In every village there shall be a primary school, which shall include in its 
curriculum the teaching of hygiene and of appropriate agricultural and technical 
subjects. 


(This programme was re-adopted in 1943, with the addition of a ninth 
point requiring the nationalization of the Turkish language.) 

By 1935, when the number of primary schools had risen only to 5,000, 
with 7,000 teachers and 370,000 pupils, it had become clear that some 
entirely new method of educational expansion was necessary if the country 
were ever to be properly equipped with teachers and schools. Fortunately 
for Turkey, a man with the necessary organizing ability, drive, and 
personality was at hand to launch what was really a revolutionary scheme. 
This scheme is undoubtedly one of the most important developments in 
the country. 


VILLAGE INSTITUTES 


In April 1936 Bay Hakky Tonguch, the Director General of Primary 
Education, was carrying out a tour of inspection in the province of Kayseri, 
It seems that he was so much struck by the contrast between the apathy 
and backwardness in the numerous villages which possessed no school, and 
the interest and liveliness apparent in the rare village which was the 
fortunate possessor of one, that he set himself there and then the task of 
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completely reorganizing plans for primary education. Asa preliminary and 
temporary measure the training of pupil-teachers was taken in hand. 
These, after a breathless three years of training, were sent to open up 
single-class schools in small villages. To such schools pupils between the 
ages of 7 and g were admitted for three years, to be given the bare bones of 
education, no further entrants being taken until the first course had been 
completed. Within eight years, 7,000 schools of this kind had been opened. 

Two years later Hakky Bey was ready to develop his scheme into the 
much more comprehensive design for training primary teachers, which is 
embodied in the village institutes; but, before considering the structure 
and methods of these, let us see what the law of 1940 (which set up these 
institutes) demands of the teachers to be trained in them. 

The teacher’s duties to the community come under two headings: his 
duty to the school itself, and his duty to village life. Under the first head- 
ing, he is responsible for the lay-out and work of the farm and garden 
attached to the school; for all teaching, both indoors and outdoors; for the 
health of his pupils; and for a proper blending of new ideas with old 
traditions. Under the second heading, he is to take every possible part in 
village life. He must organize ceremonies on national holidays; run the 
school farm as a model farm; help to protect forests, where these exist ; 
preserve and repair ancient buildings; promote sports; share in all rejoicing 
and in all mourning; fight against drink, gambling, and other vice; and, 
in sum, raise the level of village culture, not by preaching and mere advice, 
but by active co-operation. 

These are stiff demands; and we must now consider the methods by 
which, in order to meet them, these Admirable Crichtons are trained, and 
the sources from which they are drawn. 

One of the secrets of success of the village institute system is that it was 
designed especially to suit national needs, and not just copied from train- 
ing methods employed in any other country, in the realization from the 
first that an entirely new type of teacher and a new method of training 
were alike necessary. Taking warning from other countries, especially in 
the Orient, who had trained their teachers in cities and large towns, it was 
decided to build the twenty institutes on sites which were not only com- 
paratively remote from any town, but which were often devoid of natural 
advantages such as water or fertile soil. It was, in fact, deliberately 
planned to train the future teacher in the hard way. Not only was he to 
undergo a very full programme of practical and theoretical training, but 
he was to drain marshes, to develop his own water supplies, and provide 
a proper system of sanitation; to fight against malaria and other diseases; 
to convert the wilderness into the farm and orchard; and to build his own 
school and other buildings. The story of the pioneers of each of these 
institutes is a fascinating one, and has been told in a publication issued by 
the Turkish Ministry of Education.! It is a story which leads to a full 
1 Koy Enstitiileri (Ankara, Ministry of Education Press, 1944). 
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appreciation of the astonishing powers of work and endurance of the 
Turkish child, and of the devotion and enthusiasm of the directors of the 
institutes, who, with little or no technical assistance, were made respon- 
sible for creating the complete institute out of virtually nothing. In many 
cases, the combination of the fight against nature and that against the 
sloth, the inefficiency, and the obstruction of local officials, drove the 
pioneering director almost to despair, but always in the background was 
Hakky Bey encouraging, cajoling, and above all driving, with an en- 
thusiasm that knew no bounds. 

The main function of the village institute is to train the primary 
teacher. Hitherto the training course has covered five years, with a 
nominal 44-hour week and six weeks’ holiday in the year, but it is now 
proposed to extend it to six years. Half of the working hours are spent on 
purely practical subjects, equally divided between agriculture and, for 
the boys, building, carpentry, and blacksmithing; for the girls, spinning, 
weaving, tailoring, and sewing. The other half of the working hours are de- 
voted to essential book knowledge: Turkish language, history, geography, 
and arithmetic. There is considerable elasticity in the programme in view 
of the seasonal nature of much of the work; and during each of the last two 
years of the course at least a month is spent on some simple research into 
aspects of village life. 

Each of the institutes provides the same general five-year course. 
Furthermore, starting with the third year, a proportion of the boys and 
of the girls are given special training as public health officials and as mid- 
wives respectively. Admittedly this training is meagre, but, in view of the 
deplorable dearth of any medical assistance in a very large proportion of 
villages, any training is better than none. 

At one of the institutes, Hasanoghlan (about twenty miles from 
Ankara), there has been until recently a senior section where selected 
students who have completed the five-year course at any of the institutes 
were given a further three years’ training. This extra period included 
history, pedagogy, a foreign language, and the normal military service; 
and it offered specialization in building, metal-work, animal or crop 
husbandry, fine arts, or handicrafts. At its conclusion the student pro- 
ferred a thesis and, if successful, he was eligible for the position of visiting 
head-teacher, or of primary school inspector. The senior section has now, 
however, been closed, and the duty of training head-teachers and inspec- 
tors transferred to the normal teachers’ training colleges. The duties of 
the inspector are concerned mainly with the actual results of teaching and 
with school attendance (despite the emphasis laid on it by the President 
himself, the problem of enforcing attendance remains a formidable one, 
with little over 20 per cent of the children who enter school completing 
the full five years). The visiting head-teacher acts as a link between the 
parent institute and the schools within its area, and great stress is laid on 
his keeping in the closest touch with the teachers and in assisting actively 
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to overcome any administrative difficulties. The inspecting hierarchy is 
completed by the education officer in the district, and finally by the 
Director of Education in the province; the latter is enjoined not to remain 
glued to his seat in the traditional manner, but to be up and doing. 

Candidates for admission to the village institutes are chosen by 
examination from those who have completed the five-year course at a 
primary school in the area covered by:the institute, the age limits being 
12-16 years. In the early days of the institutes primary schools were very 
rare, and entrance was by nomination. This was an inevitable, but an 
undesirable, practice: it led, often, to the training of some very poor 
material, for better-off villagers did not want to let their sons go; and 
often, too, a preliminary period had to be spent in teaching the new 
entrants how to read and write. Of the entrants, only 5-10 per cent are 
now girls (at one time the proportion was nearer 20 per cent); and about 
70 per cent pass out successfully. The successful student is appointed to 
a school either in his own village or in a neighbouring one, wherever 
possible. If a boy, he is provided with a horse (or a pair of oxen), a plough, 
and a kit of tools; if a girl, with a loom and a sewing-machine. His (or her) 
residence is part of the school building, and a piece of land is provided as 
a garden. 

The provision of the actual schools has caused considerable heart- 
burning. In the towns primary schools are built by the Government out of 
taxes largely provided by the villager; but the villages have been com- 
pelled to build their schools out of their own resources. To make matters 
worse, the building of schools has often been enforced long before there 
was any possibility of providing a teacher. Even in a village quite close to 
Ankara no teacher had appeared in 1948 for a school built three years 
before—a sure way to chill any enthusiasm for education. According to a 
recent wise decision, however, the Government will in future provide 
financial assistance in the construction of village schools. 

With the solitary exception of the Kyzylchullu institute (just outside 
Izmir), the typical institute with its 500-1,000 pupils is situated at a con- 
siderable distance from any town, and often at a much greater distance 
from a railway. Its buildings, be they offices, class-rooms, dining-halls, 
dormitories, stables, or hospital, will all have been constructed by the 
students themselves—in the case of the newer institutes, with the aid of 
teams from one or more of the older ones. The visitor’s eye will probably 
first be caught by the gangs of boys or girls working on the farm or in the 
garden, all dressed alike in very voluminous jackets and trousers of rough, 
brownish cloth. In the carpenter’s shop he will find a class making doors 
and windows for some new building, while the boys in the smithy will be 
constructing bed frames or repairing ploughs. Girls will be spinning and 
dyeing coarse yarn, or weaving equally coarse cloth; others will be cutting 
out suits. 

The dining halls and the lavatories will be scrupulously clean, although 
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the water supply is not always sufficient. Orderlies will be on duty here 
and in the dormitories, all domestic duties being carried out, of course, by 
the students themselves. The dormitories are invariably overcrowded, 
with double bunks, between which it is difficult to move. 

About half of the students will be in the class rooms. Great importance 
is attached to developing any latent musical talent, whether in native or 
in classical music. National dances all play a prominent part, and the 
students delight in performing some of them for the benefit of the visitor. 

Manifold as are the activities of the village institutes, there runs 
through all of them a common thread, which is apparent at first glance. 
This is the evident air of enthusiasm inspiring alike the directors, the 
teachers, and the students. Here, one feels, is both the real Turkey and 
the Turkey of the future. The country is fortunate in being able to find 
men—and women—with a true sense of vocation, who are prepared to 
face a life of strenuous toil and much discomfort, for little reward other 
than the feeling of duty well done. It would be wrong to pretend that there 
is no room for criticism: the programme appears over-ambitious; the 
standard of workmanship in the shops is unnecessarily poor (the reforma- 
tory at Ankara, for example, sets a much higher standard); insufficient 
emphasis is laid on animal husbandry (a crying need throughout the 
country); and the methods of selecting entrants is not very satisfactory. 
When the course was recently extended to six years, one hoped that the 
intention was to give more time to the already overcrowded programme. 
Unfortunately, it seems that the extension is to be accompanied by a 
devotion of the extra time to the teaching of ‘culture’. 

From time to time allegations have been made—on very slender 
grounds—that some of the schools were becoming hot-beds of Com- 
munism. Because of Turkey’s position with respect to Russia, it is perhaps 
understandable that the label of Communism is all too readily attached to 
any really progressive movement. But it is a very great pity that these 
really splendid village institutes should have come under suspicion; and 
it is a poor reward indeed for their inspired founder that he should now be 
employed as a teacher in a provincial lycée. 


SECONDARY, TECHNICAL, AND AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


Secondary education in Turkey, at one time largely in foreign hands, 
is based on the French organization of secondary schools, lycées, and uni- 
versities; and it does not call for any particular comment. There are over 
300 secondary schools and /ycées, and over 100 technical and craft schools: 
amongst these are to be included the former American missionary schools 
which, like Robert College at Istanbul (also an American institution), are 
now doing excellent work in secular education. The only British schools in 
Turkey are the two High Schools in Istanbul, one for boys and one for 
girls: their governing bodies are in part appointed by the British Com- 
munity Council, and in part nominated by the British Ambassador. At 
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present there are three universities: the University of Istanbul, which is the 
oldest in the country, the Technical University of Istanbul (a recent 
foundation), and the University of Ankara. A Technical University of 
Ankara is in course of construction. There has always been a considerable 
foreign element, principally French and German, among the university 
staffs; but of late years the proportion of chairs held by British professors 
has been steadily rising. 

Agricultural education, as the silo important branch of technical 
education in a pre-eminently agricultural country, deserves more detailed 
description. An agricultural school established in 1847, and devoted 
entirely to cotton cultivation, owed its existence to a proposal to set up a 
cotton mill in Istanbul, and its life was short. Two years later a veterinary 
class was inaugurated in the War School (even in those days the course 
was a four-year one). This class was transferred to the Medical School in 
1872, and in 1881 the training of civilian veterinary surgeons was begun. 
Turkish veterinary science has always been held in high repute. 

In 1856 a forestry school was opened, but it was not until 1884 that it 
was decided to found the first agricultural school in the proper sense of the 
term. This school was opened as a High School at Halkaly, near Istanbul, 
and it was followed shortly by others at Bursa and Salonica. Until the 
opening of the Agricultural Institute at Ankara in 1933, the Halkaly School 
remained the premier instrument of agricultural education. With its 
three fellows (at Bursa, Bornova, and Adana) it is now rated as a secondary 
school. These four agricultural schools, which provide a three years’ 
course, half practical and half theoretical, aim at supplying minor officials 
for service under the Ministry of Agriculture. The Bornova school is 
fortunate in being housed in a fine modern building, and it gives the im- 
pression of being very well run. A curious point in connexion with these 
schools is that the students who graduate from them cannot enter the 
Faculty of Agriculture without first spending a year in a lycée. 

The former Agricultural Institute, which was controlled by the Minister 
of Agriculture, was raised in July 1948 to the status of a faculty in the 
University of Ankara, and it now enjoys the advantages of autonomy as 
part of the University. The Faculty of Agriculture (the Faculty of Forestry 
belongs to the University of Istanbul) is splendidly housed and equipped. 
Prior to the late war, most of the chairs were occupied by German pro- 
fessors; and although these have now been replaced by extremely able 
Turks, German influence is still strong. But—most surprisingly—apart 
from a large garden, the Faculty possesses no farm of its own. An agricul- 
tural college without a farm is a contradiction in terms; and it cannot be 
said that the facilities for training offered on a State farm in the vicinity of 
Ankara offer a wholly effective substitute. Other features, too, of the 
Faculty are open to criticism. Instead of the normal alternation of theoreti- 
cal and practical work, the whole of the latter is concentrated into the 
first year of the four years’ course. Owing both to lack of land and to. 
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shortage of funds, very little research can be carried out; and the Faculty 
must be regarded almost entirely as a teaching establishment. It produces 
a journal, in which most of the articles are reviews or translations: papers 
on research are largely limited to describing routine animal nutrition 
experiments. It is unfortunate that more attention is not paid to research 
both because of the inevitably detrimental effect on the staff, and because 
vacancies in the several research stations are, of course, filled by graduates 
from the Faculty, generally with little or no training in the method of 
research. 

We have seen already that agriculture is an important subject in the 
curriculum of the village institutes. These are controlled by the Ministry 
of Education, and the Ministry of Agriculture is not entirely satisfied as 
to the adequacy of the agricultural training given at all of them: at some 
(notably Kyzylchullu) this training is admirable, but at others it is not 
always so good. The Ministry of Agriculture has therefore embarked in 
recent years on the construction of a new type of agricultural school, the 
Agricultural Technical School. This corresponds roughly to the farm 
institute in the United Kingdom, although it takes its pupils at a much 
younger age, straight from primary schools. These pupils are the children 
of villagers, and they are given a thoroughly practical two years’ training 
to fit them for working on their own farms. Some seven of these schools 
are at present completed, and here again the right men have been found 
as directors—as was evident in the case of the one school of this kind that 
I have visited. When this school was opened it was virtually necessary 
to ‘press-gang’ the pupils, since the villagers regarded the venture with 
great suspicion. So successful, however, was the first year’s work that the 
school, like all schools, is now overcrowded, fathers bringing their children 
and imploring the Director to accept them so that they may return and 
teach improved methods to their fathers. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


It is not within the scope of this article to enter into any discussion 
of Islam, but so interesting a change in the official attitude towards re- 
ligion has occurred during the past few years that it ought not to pass 
unnoted. When the Republic was established, laicism was propounded as 
one of its principles. In its desire to break entirely with the past, Islam 
was—very properly—disestablished, and the religious orders, of which the 
Mevlevi and the Bektashy dervishes were the most important, were dis- 
solved. A more debatable step was taken in the prohibition of all religious 
teaching. It may be said at once that the enforcement of this prohibition, 
whilst feasible and actual in the cities and towns, was, fortunately, not a 
practical possibility in the villages as a whole; and here parents or the 
local hoja} continued to bring up the children in the faith of their fathers. 


1 The hoja, or village imam, combines the functions of leader in worship with that of 
teacher. 
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Now a generation deprived of religious teaching and any moral code 
has grown up in the cities, and many of the older and devout Muslims 
have been increasingly disturbed by the resulting situation. Immorality 
of all kinds is rife, and drink and gambling especially have caused much 
concern. It is not surprising that a movement to reintroduce religious _ 
teaching has rapidly been gathering momentum, first among the Opposi- 
tion, and then among Government supporters too. The difficulty is, of 
course, that after a break of twenty-five years, it is no easy matter to 
decide on the form that such a reintroduction shall take. In some respects, 
Islam in Turkey now occupies much the same position as Christianity did 
in western Europe just prior to the Reformation. It requires purifying from 
popular accretions, and liberalizing, but where is the reformer to be found? 
The western European reformers began their work within the Church, 
whereas the signs at present are that in Turkey the State will attempt to 
impose a reformation from without. Legislation has now been passed to 
establish faculties of theology in the Universities of Istanbul and Ankara, 
to set up training courses for imams and preachers, and to permit the 
giving of religious education to the two upper classes in the elementary 
schools on a strictly voluntary basis. There has been much discussion of 
a suitable syllabus, but so far the only books of instruction produced 
appear to be a simple code of ethics and a manual of rites and observances. 
It is too early to see how a solution of this tremendous problem will be 
effected, or what form the solution will take; but it should be a source of 
much encouragement to all who wish Turkey well that the existence of the 
problem at least is realized. 

In view of the discouragement offered to religious observances, the 
general attention to the prescribed religious duties is rather notable. In the 
villages this is not so surprising, but the regular attendances in some of the 
city mosques are unexpectedly high. For instance, noon prayer at the 
Bayazit Mosque in Istanbul finds a congregation of two or three hundred; 
and, if the majority of the worshippers are elderly, it is not for a Protestant 
to make any comment. In Ankara the Haji Bayram Mosque is crowded to 
overflowing on the great festivals. It is true that the fast-month of 
Ramazan, which is universally observed throughout the countryside, is 
largely neglected in the cities; but even here one meets a young shop 
assistant in obvious discomfort from thirst towards the end of a long hot 
day (for when, as at the present time, Ramazan falls during the summer, 
the fast-month can be one of very severe trial).* 


LANGUAGE 


In conclusion, reference may be made to the Turkish language which, 
of course, must be a primary consideration of education, but which has 
undergone some unfortunate vicissitudes in recent years. 


1 The religious year is a lunar one, and therefore every festival travels right round the 
secular calendar in the space of thirty-three years. 
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The Turkish language, as it existed six centuries ago, was a rugged 
tongue as befitted a warrior race, rich in verbs of action but very poor in 
abstract nouns or in scientific expressions. Contact with the Persians and 
the Arabs led to the introduction first, of many Persian words, and then, 
to a still greater extent, of Arabic terms. Arabic, in particular, is rich in 
the very classes of words in which old Turkish was deficient; and the 
absorption of an Arabic and a Persian vocabulary much resembled the 
process of blending Latin and Greek derivatives with the original Anglo- 
Saxon. 

Unfortunately, in the case of Turkish, the process did not stop there. 
The adoption of elements of Persian and Arabic grammar became fashion- 
able in court circles and among poets; and words were even coined on the 
Arabic model from Arabic roots. By the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Osmanli Turkish had become a highly intricate and artificial language, 
quite distinct from the language of the people. So involved was the style 
that to extend a single sentence to cover a whole page was regarded as 
highly meritorious. It was not until the Revolution of 1908 that, apart 
from a few exceptional cases, authors made any real attempt to simplify 
their language and make it intelligible to ordinary folk. From that time 
onwards, this simplification and improvement of style proceeded steadily 
until, at the time of the establishment of the Republic, an excellent style 
of Turkish was in vogue: simple, direct, and, while purged of pseudo- 
Arabic and Persian extravagances, preserving the fine shades of meaning 
which the native tongue lacked. It was, of course, still written in the 
Arabic script. 

In 1928 Atatiirk, realizing that the retention of Arabic characters was 
a great obstacle to his drive for universal education, ordered the substitu- 
tion of a modified Roman alphabet. This was a great reform, and its 
success was largely due to Atatiirk’s personal efforts, cajolings, and 
threats. No possible objection could be raised against it, except, per- 
haps, by calligraphists, for Arabic script itself was quite unsuited to the 
Turkish language. Unfortunately, this was not the only reform to be 
attempted. 

It will be remembered that nationalism is one of the principles of the 
Turkish Republic. This principle was now extended to the language, and 
a purge was ordered of all Arabic and Persian elements—a process tanta- 
mount to extirpating from modern English all words of Latin and Greek 
origin. For some time the purge made slow headway, but with the adop- 
tion, by the People’s Party in 1943, of nationalization of the language as 
part of their programme, the pace was quickened. A body, the Dil Kurumu 
(language association), was set up to invent a complete new vocabulary 
to replace the proscribed Arabic and Persian elements. This vocabulary 
presents a most curious appearance, for it consists in part of a revival of 
obsolete Turkish words; in part, of giving new additional meanings to 
existing words; in part, of words coined on a Turkish model or style; and 
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in part, of wholesale adoption of French, German, or occasionally English, 
terms. A few examples may serve to illustrate the result: 

1. Revival of obsolete words. Kamutay replaced for a time Millet 
Mejlisi as the equivalent of: Parliament: this is just as suitable as if we 
decided to call Parliament the Witanagemot. Bashkent has been sub- - 
stituted for merkez (Arabic) or payitaht (Persian) as the term for ‘capital’ 
(city). This process is, however, comparatively harmless. 

2. Giving additional new meanings to existing words. Vekil (Minister) is 
officially replaced by Bakan (meaning ‘one who looks after’). Gider (‘that 
which goes’) now has also to do duty for masraf, the usual word for ‘ex- 
penses’. Yvikseltme (‘raising’) takes on the additional meaning of terfi 
(‘promotion’). This process has tended to impoverish the language, with 
a wholesale obliteration of fine shades of meaning. 

3. Coined, pseudo-Turkish words. The word for ‘school’, mektep, has 
been ousted by okul. The innovators are proud of the new word, because 
they derive it (somewhat fancifully) from okwmak (to read), and because it 
suggests in sound the French école. Another invention of the same sort is 
the adjective genel, meaning ‘general’, to replace wmumi; this is referred to 
an imaginary root of genish (‘wide’), while it smacks of the western 
European word. In the case of ajun (‘the universe’), no origin has been 
adduced. This form of innovation appears to be unnecessary, as Turkish 
is a rich language, and already possesses words which fully express these 
ideas.? 

4. Adoption of French and other foreign words. In the case of scientific 
and technical terms, there is a good deal to be said in favour of adopting 
words which are already common to many languages. At the same time 
where, as in the case of mathematics, there has long existed an established 
terminology which, like the science itself, is due to the Arabs, it seems a 
pity to jettison it. Again, it is difficult to see what is gained, in the case of 
the everyday word ‘interesting’, by substituting the pseudo-French 
enteresan for the older aldkabahsh. 

What were the net results of this attempt to impose a revolution upon 
a language, instead of allowing normal evolution to take its course? First, 
Ministers and other official speakers, together with many of the newspapers, 
were fast developing an artificial language more or less unintelligible to 
the people: the villager knows what a mektep or vekil is, but he will gaze 
blankly at youif you refer to an okul or bakan. Secondly, and worse, child- 
ren were being educated in schools to speak a language quite different from 
their parents: as a Deputy complained in a debate on the 1948 Budget, ‘in 
some homes three separate languages are spoken—by the older generation, 


1 There is also, however, a very different type of word coinage to which Turkish has 
always been addicted. Like American, the language excels in coining neat and apposite 
compound words to describe novelties. Analogous to the ‘walkie-talkie’, we have ‘station- 
wagon’ translated by kapty-kachty (‘it seized, it fled’—a very suitable description of the pro- 
cess of collecting somebody from the railway station). Again, the erection of shacks on the 
outskirts of cities is permitted by a curious rule providing that the roof must be on in one 
night; such a residence is called gejekondu (‘it was erected by night’). 
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by the college students, and by the school children’. There are signs, 
however, that the pendulum is beginning to swing back, and that the 
worst extravagances of the innovators are losing favour. This welcome 
tendency was first to be observed in the Opposition newspapers, but now 
even the Government papers (in which leading articles had at one time 
become almost unintelligible) are following the good example. It is greatly 
to be hoped that the mellifluous and expressive Turkish language may be 
allowed to model itself on the style of twenty or twenty-five years ago. 

An address given by the Minister of Education on 1 October 1949 
included an interesting review of the present position in primary educa- 
tion. It is estimated that there are 3 million children of school age in 
the whole country ; of these a little over half are now attending school. Of 
the other half, 900,000 live in villages where no school has yet been pro- 
vided, and 600,000 have schools available, but for one reason or another do 
not, or cannot, attend them. Shortage both of accommodation and of 
teachers is one obstacle to attendance: in some village schools teachers 
are struggling single-handed with as many as 150 pupils, and in towns a 
shift system is common. Steps are now being taken for the education of 
orphans; but the general problem of universal and regular attendance has 
still to be solved for the villages as a whole, and, essentially, it is one of 
public opinion. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that the number of primary school 
teachers has risen from 5,600 in 1927 to over 35,000 today, by far the 
greater part of the increase having taken place during the past ten years, 
and that in 1949 alone schools will have been opened for the first time in 
700 more villages. Mistakes have been, and are still being, made; but 
they are of small account in comparison with the enthusiasm and success 
with which Turkey is tackling this tremendous task of educating the 
illiterate among her people. 


October 1949 
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TIBET AND HER NEIGHBOURS 


SIR BASIL GOULD 


HERE was a time when a large continent starting from the Aravalli 

Hills, south of Delhi, extended far beyond the present limits of 

southern India. To the north of that continent an ocean, which 
geologists call the Tethys Ocean, extended over the whole of what is now 
Tibet. Then up-thrusts occurred and the Himalayas and Tibet rose from 
the bottom of the ocean. In the Himalayan area great twistings and 
turnings and the action of weather resulted in the further up-thrust of 
Everest, Kanchenjunga, and other giants of the Himalayan chain, and in 
the deposition of the material of which the plains of Bengal are formed. To 
the north there was less disturbance of strata, and it is possible that oil may 
occur in northern Tibet. Its discovery would bring Tibet into commercial 
prominence. As the country was rising, glaciers and rivers were cutting 
tiieir way down across what is now the main Himalayan range towards the 


for laying pipe-lines. 

Lhasa, the capital of Tibet, lies about 12,000 feet above the sea, lower 
than most of Tibet, which lies about three miles above the sea. But Lhasa 
is approximately in the same latitude as Delhi, Cairo, and the mouths of 
the Mississippi. The result is that the climate is not so extreme as is 
generally supposed. Most of the country is semi-arid. Northerly winds do 
not bring rain, and it is only when, in summer, the monsoon cloud is 
sufficiently established to cross the Himalayan barrier at a height of 
15,000 to 25,000 feet that any considerable amount of rain falls throughout 
most of Tibet. But under irrigation in central Tibet good crops of wheat 
grow up to about 14,000 feet, and barley up to 16,000 feet, and most of the 
fruits and flowers of an English garden do well in Lhasa. 

By race and language Tibet is more closely associated with Mongolia 
and Burma than with China, though she has long had connexions with 
China and with India. About the fifth or sixth century A.D. Buddhism, 
which had assumed a Tantric form in India, reached Tibet and, coalescing 
with the animistic forms of religion which were already established in the 
country, became the dominant force in the life of a people who previously 
had had a formidable military reputation. Near Lhasa there are two 
monasteries of about 8,000 and 6,000 monks, and there are many other 
monasteries, great and small, all over the country. The monasteries own 
about a third of the cultivated area of Tibet, and there is hardly a family 
in Tibet which does not contribute a monk or nun to the Church. Religion 
enters into everybody’s daily life. 

Between Tibet and China also the first close connexion was religious. 
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At the end of the thirteenth century Khublai Khan, the first Mongol 
Emperor of China, grandson of Genghis Khan, was converted to the 
Tibetan form of Buddhism. The first of the line of divine priest-kings, on 
the third of whom Mongolia, on its conversion to Buddhism, was to confer 
the title of Dalai (which in Mongolian means Ocean) Lama, was born in 
1391, the son of a herdsman who lived in the desolate highlands of western 
Tibet. He rose to eminence in the Church and founded the great monas- 
teries of Drepung, near Lhasa, and of Tashi Lhunpo, near Shigatse. Some 
years after his death it was recognized that his spirit had passed into an- 
other priest, who accordingly became the head of the Drepung monastery. 
The fifth of the line, who is known as ‘The Great Fifth’, had trouble with 
the King of Tsang, the area in which Tashi Lhunpo lies. In 1641 Gusri 
Khan and the Oelot Mongols came to his aid, defeated the King of Tsang, 
and gave the Dalai Lama sovereignty over Tibet. His sovereignty was 
acknowledged by the Chinese in 1650. He visited China and was treated 
as an independent sovereign. He declared himself to be an incarnation of 
Chenrezi, the God of Mercy, and his tutor, whom he appointed Grand 
Lama of Tashi Lhunpo (the first of the “Tashi Lamas’), to be an incarnation 
of O-pa-me, the Boundless Light. He began the building of the Potala 
palace and monastery at Lhasa. 

According to the Buddhist religion, in the animal kingdom death is 
constantly followed by rebirth—not necessarily in the same animal form— 
until at last by goodness man may attain to Nirvana. One who, having 
attained the right to Nirvana, consents to be reborn for the benefit of his 
fellow creatures, is a Bodhisattva. Such are the Dalai Lamas. When 
therefore a Dalai Lama has ‘retired to the heavenly fields’, the task which 
confronts Church and State in Tibet is not to select a successor but to dis- 
cover a child in whom have become incarnate the spirit of his predecessor 
and the God of Mercy. Guided by signs and portents, parties of priests and 
lay officials set out from Lhasa and search until a child is found who gives 
clear evidence of being the person in whom the spirit of the late Dalai 
Lama and the God of Mercy have found a new earthly dwelling. The child 
is then brought to Lhasa and installed on the throne of the Dalai Lamas in 
the Potala. The discovery of the Tashi Lama and of the heads of many 
other monasteries is conducted on the same lines. 

Apart from the monasteries, the chief landowners in Tibet are the 
members of an aristocracy, mostly of very ancient lineage but reinforced 
from time to time by the addition of members of the families of Dalai 
Lamas—who in most cases have come from humble stock—and of men who 
have rendered special service to a Dalai Lama. The country is still strongly 
feudal, and with the tenure of large tracts of land go the obligations and 
advantages of public service. Tibet is divided into regions over which are 
set governors and minor governors. It is a common practice to appoint to 
a region two governors, one monk and one lay, who exercise authority for 
short periods in turn. Taxation by the central authorities is slight, being 
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derived largely from an import tax on tea and an export tax on wool. 
Tibet has no national debt and its Government had accumulated resources 
which are lent out at interest to promote trade. Retail trade is not held in 
high regard, but many of the aristocracy and of the monasteries are expert 
in commerce—the export of wool, skins, gut, and borax; and the import of 
tea, mostly from China both direct overland and via India, manufactured 
goods, and large quantities of silver bars,when the balance of trade and the 
price of silver are favourable. Most of the wool goes to the United States. 

The people live largely on home-grown barley, wheat, meat, milk, 
cheese, and vegetables, washed down with much tea and barley beer and 
a good deal of spirit. An experienced doctor recently stated that he had 
never seen an under-nourished Tibetan. Their clothes, except of the rich, 
are mostly of wool which is grown, spun, woven, and dyed in Tibet. 
Tibetans are resistant to dry cold but dislike damp cold and heat, especially 
damp heat. They are very tough; they sing at their work, and they laugh 
—how they laugh—at much the same things and with the same sort of 
laugh as Englishmen do. Their women know nothing either of the subjec- 
tion or of the exaltation of womanhood, and often take a considerable part 
in business and in affairs. Chaucer would have felt at home in the country 
and might have met more than one Wife of Bath. There is great tolerance 
of different religions and between sects. In a country where a third of the 
population is monk or nun, there are monks who may marry and nuns who 
were formerly married, and although most of the married population have 
only one wife or husband there is tolerance both of polygamy and of 
polyandry. The standard of honesty is high and of veracity extremely 
high. 

The central Government of Tibet consists of the Dalai Lama, whose 
temporal functions, from the time of the death of a Dalai Lama until his 
successor is about eighteen years of age, are discharged by a Regent, who 
is normally the head of an important but not necessarily large monastery ; 
of a Prime Minister, who is ordinarily a layman; of a Cabinet of four, which 
works independently of the Prime Minister, and the senior member of 
which is always a monk; of an ecclesiastical Cabinet, which in theory is 
concerned only with ecclesiastical matters but in practice has a great 
influence in matters of general policy; of a body of lay principal secretaries; 
and of a National Assembly in which the monasteries and aristocracy are 
strongly represented. The channel of communication between the ecclesi- 
astical Cabinet and the Dalai Lama, or Regent, is the Lord Chamberlain. 
A feature of Tibetan political practice is that, as in the case with English 
juries and with Councils of Elders on the North-West Frontier of India, all 
decisions, whether of the Cabinets or of the lay secretaries or of the 
National Assembly, must be unanimous. This tends to result in the 
opinions of minorities, if stoutly held, obtaining considerable weight. In 
practice not all of these authorities tend to function actively at any one 


time. Some Dalai Lamas have concerned themselves little with politics, 
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while the Thirteenth Dalai Lama, who worked closely with his Prime 
Minister, tended during the latter part of his life to leave little to his 
Cabinet or to the National Assembly. Sometimes a favourite has great 
influence, and the chief oracle is often consulted on matters of State. 

An extremely good account of conditions in central Tibet as they were 
about 1720 is given by the Roman Catholic priest, Ippolito Desideri, in his 
book, An Account of Tibet.1 The Tibetans made him welcome in Lhasa, 
and his heart was almost broken when the Pope recalled him from Tibet to 
make room for another agency of missionary enterprise. On scant evidence 
he surmises that people who have so much of the good and the true in them 
must somehow or other have been affected by Christian influences. He 
shows that up to the time of his visit the Tibetans were not disinclined for 
foreign contacts. But about 1720 a quarrel broke out between the Tibetans 
and the Mongols, and the Chinese took the opportunity of interference. 
They established the Seventh Dalai Lama on the throne, and from that 
time onwards the Chinese maintained, or sought to obtain, ascendancy over 
Tibet. Warren Hastings awoke to the fact that it would be a good thing to 
be on terms with Tibet and sent emissaries there. Owing to Chinese opposi- 
tion they and their successors were not able to make much headway, and 
in 1903-4, when Lord Curzon (following in the steps of Warren Hastings) 
thought we must establish good relations with India’s north-eastern neigh- 
bours beyond the Himalayas, the Tibetans were too much under Chinese 
influence to accept his overtures. The result was the Younghusband ex- 
pedition to Lhasa. 

That was a political mission with a military escort. In order to reach 
Lhasa and to get on speaking terms with the Tibetans, three or four 
actions had to be fought. It is a great tribute to Sir Francis Young- 
husband (whose death occurred in July 1942 to the regret of many people 
in many spheres) that he and the British and Indian troops serving with 
him, although they dictated terms to the Tibetans, dictated eminently fair 
terms and behaved so admirably throughout the period they spent in Tibet 
that the expedition, though warlike, was the foundation of the good rela- 
tions which followed. 

When Sir Francis Younghusband went to Lhasa in 1904 the Thirteenth 
Dalai Lama, who was then 28, fled first to Mongolia and then to China. 
The Chinese treated him not with the honour which had been shown to his 
predecessors by previous Mongol Emperors but as an inferior, and they 
also made it quite clear—or he was able to divine—that they meant to 
dominate Tibet. The Dalai Lama returned from China and a Chinese 
general was appointed as Resident of Tibet. His troops committed 
excesses, including the conversion of leaves from the Tibetan scriptures 
into soles for their boots. The result was that the Thirteenth Dalai Lama, 
having fled to China from the British, then fled to Darjeeling from the 
Chinese. There he met my most distinguished predecessor, Sir Charles 

1 Broadway Travellers, 1932 and 1937. 
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Bell, whose life-work was the establishing of good relations with Tibet in 
general and with the Dalai Lama in particular. His fine and comprehensive 
book, Portrait of the Dalai Lama,‘ published in 1946 shortly after his death, 
is outstandingly the best account of Tibet and its problems that has ever 
been written. ; 

I arrived on the scene in Tibet in 1912, at a time when the Chinese 
Revolution had recently taken place. The Dalai Lama returned from 
India to Tibet and I had the privilege and honour of accompanying His 
Holiness for several marches. 

From the point of view of Britain and of India the main problem— 
apart from the religious and other ties which have existed between India 
and Tibet for many centuries, and such prejudices as we and India may 
have in favour of the continued survival of small nations and of their 
religion and way of life, and such liking as we may have for the Tibetans— 
has long been how to secure peace and quiet on and beyond the North- 
East Frontier of India, from Kashmir to Burma. Whereas the North- 
West Frontier of India has year by year absorbed tens of thousands of 
troops and millions of money, the equally long frontier which faces Tibet 
has during the last generation been bare of troops, except the hundred or 
so men who, under treaty, are employed as escorts for the Trade Agents at 
Gyantse and Yatung, and expenditure on this frontier has been infinitesi- 
mally small. Our policy towards the Tibetans, and theirs towards us, has 
been to seek peace and ensue it. 

On the occurrence of the Chinese Revolution, and the consequent 
collapse of Chinese authority in Tibet in 1912, we, who have normally 
been good friends with China, were anxious to continue to be good friends 
both of Tibei and of China in regard to Tibet. So also were the Dalai Lama 
and the Tibetan Government. The result was that in 1913-14 a conference 
was held in Delhi at which it was agreed by the Chinese, Tibetan, and 
British plenipotentiaries (our representative was Sir Henry McMahon, 
assisted by Sir Charles Bell), that the frontier between China and Tibet 
should be drawn roughly along the upper waters of the Yangtse; that a 
frontier should be defined between India and Tibet running along the main 
range of the Himalayas; and that, while Tibet would acknowledge Chinese 
suzerainty, China would not interfere in Tibetan affairs. In other words, in 
more modern phrase, the Tibetans were to have self-determination. That 
agreement was initialed, but the Chinese refused to proceed to full signa- 
ture. So we signed with the Tibetans and thereby reaffirmed our right to 
maintain three Trade Agencies in Tibet—at Gyantse, which is half-way 
between the Himalayas and Lhasa; at Yatung, which is just north of the 
Himalayas; and also at Gartok in western Tibet. 

A few years later Sir Charles Bell, at the repeated invitation of the Dalai 
Lama, visited Lhasa. Since then either the Political Officer at Sikkim, 
whose charge includes Bhutan and relations with Tibet, has gone to Lhasa 

1 London, Collins, 1946. 
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occasionally, or his assistant, the Trade Agent at Gyantse, has gone there 
when needed. 

The Thirteenth Dalai Lama, born in 1876, died in 1933. In 1936, when 
I first visited Lhasa, his successor had not yet been discovered; in 1940 I 
was present at the installation of the Fourteenth Dalai Lama; and in 1944 
I saw him, a lad of remarkable presence and great promise, well established 
in his holy office and in the affections of his people. Since 1937 the British 
and Indian Governments have been informally but continuously repre- 
sented at Lhasa, where also there are representatives of the Governments of 
China and of Nepal and an agent of the Maharaja of Bhutan. As was the 
case in the days of Desideri, the Tibetan Government, when free to act on 
their own account, have proved themselves to be reasonably welcoming to 
foreigners. There are a large number of Chinese, Nepalese, and Ladakhi 
traders in Lhasa, of Indian traders at the Trade Marts, and of British and 
other travellers to and from the Trade Marts. In recent years the Tibetan 
Government have afforded facilities for several expeditions to attempt the 
ascent of Mount Everest and have extended a welcome to British, Indian, 
Canadian, American, Italian, and German naturalists, botanists, physicists, 
and archaeologists; to personal representatives of the President of the 
United States; and to the distinguished representative of a well-known 
American newspaper. There is close and frequent social contact between 
the Tibetans and foreigners; the hospital of the British Mission is well 
attended; and considerable numbers of Tibetan children go to India for 
education. 

The problem of the future is whether China will seek so to dominate 
Tibet as to destroy its national identity and its religion. The Tibetans 
claim that from the time of the early Dalai Lamas the political relationship 
which existed between Tibet and China was based on the special personal 
relationship which existed between the Dalai Lama and the Mongol 
Emperor, as religious guide and as defender of the faith; that, with the 
collapse of the Manchu Dynasty at the time of the Chinese rebellion, this 
relationship ceased to exist ; and that China, having in 1914 repudiated the 
treaty which her plenipotentiary had signed, is not entitled to claim any 
special position in Tibet. 

They have in fact recently insisted successfully on the withdrawal of 
the Chinese Nationalist Government’s Mission in Lhasa. Both the 
Nationalist and Communist regimes in China have, however, laid vigorous 
claim to Tibet as an integral part of China and the recent Communist 
advances into Chinghai Province, to the north east of Tibet proper, have 
been accompanied by reports designed to suggest that Tibetans, apart from 
a few ‘reactionaries’, are eagerly awaiting their ‘liberation’ and reincorpora- 
tion into China from which Indian and other ‘imperialists’ and ‘imperialist 
running dogs’ are said to be trying to snatch them. 


November 1949 
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BRITISH NATIONALITY AND IRISH 
CITIZENSHIP 


R. F. V. HEUSTON 


HEN the Ireland Act, 1949, was passing through the House 
of Lords, the Lord Chancellor, Lord Jowitt, said that the 
\ \ relationship between British Nationality and Irish citizenship 
involved some of the most difficult and intricate questions with which he 
had ever dealt. The purpose of this paper is to give some account of these 
difficulties without, it is hoped, adding to the obscurities of the subject. 
Under the British Nationality and Status of Aliens Acts, 1914-43, the 
status of a British subject was conferred on every person born within His 
Majesty’s dominions and allegiance, so that the first question to be asked 
of any person whose nationality was in issue was a very simple one: 
‘Where were you born?’ Of course, besides naturalization, there were 
other methods by which the status might be achieved: thus, a person born 
within the King’s dominions was capable of transmitting British national- 
ity to his children born outside them. In one way or another, this was the 
law throughout the whole Commonwealth and Empire, but in the years 
after the first war some of the dominions felt the need to define more 
narrowly the persons whom they felt to be truly members of their com- 
munity. Hence the practice grew up of creating what may be called local 
nationalities, siperimposed on the wider conception of the common 
status of British subjects everywhere throughout the Commonwealth. It 
was generally thought that it was not competent for a dominion to abolish 
or alter this status, though the growth of local nationalities necessarily 
meant that the rights and duties incident to this status might vary from 
one dominion to another. At the Imperial Conference of 1937 claims were 
made for a wider recognition of the dominion nationalities, but in the 
absence of any agreement the matter remained in abeyance until 1945, 
when the Canadian Government announced its intention of introducing 
legislation to create a new code of distinctively Canadian citizenship. The 
question was discussed at the London conference of Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers in May 1946, and as a result a conference of experts was 
held in February 1947 to consider the whole matter. Representatives of all 
the dominions (including Eire) were present. These facts were not generally 
known, however, until February 1948, when the Bill which was to become 
the British Nationality Act, 1948, was introduced into the House of Lords. 
The Act (sect. 1) makes a complete change in the law. The old prin- 
ciple that British nationality was acquired by birth within the King’s 
dominions has disappeared and is replaced by a scheme under which each 
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of the constituent entities of the Commonwealth decides for itself who its 
citizens are to be, and the sum total of these citizens are British subjects. 
To put the matter in another way, no person can be a British subject 
unless he first becomes a citizen of the United Kingdom and Colonies, or 
of one of the nine countries specified in sect. 1 (3)—-Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, Newfoundland, India, Pakistan, 
Southern Rhodesia, and Ceylon. (Henceforward, for convenience, called 
the dominions.) As Lord Jowitt said, ‘citizenship is the gateway through 
which nationality is achieved’. Parliament was given to understand 
that sect. r had been agreed to by all the dominions, and that legis- 
lation in similar terms was likely to follow throughout the Common- 
wealth, except in Canada, where the Canadian Citizenship Act had come 
into force on r January 1947. At the moment, Australia, New Zealand, 
and Ceylon have passed legislation containing provisions similar to those 
of the British Nationality Act: South Africa has recently, after bitter 
controversy, enacted its own citizenship code, but has deliberately omitted 
to provide that South African citizens shall have the status of British 
subjects. (The symmetry of the structure has been marred in another, but 
much less important, way: sect. 1 (2) of the British Nationality Act provides 
that British subjects may have the alternative designation of ‘Common: 
wealth citizen’. This rather confusing title is a concession to those who 
believe—quite erroneously—that a British subject is in some way a subject 
of Great Britain, but the Act elsewhere shows how tender Parliament has 
been to regional susceptibilities: a Channel Islander or a Manxman who is 
a citizen of the United Kingdom and Colonies is entitled (sect. 33) to call 
himself a ‘citizen of the United Kingdom, Islands and Colonies’, if he is not 
deterred by so cumbrous a title.) 

In Parliament criticism was expressed at the absence of any oppor- 
tunity for previous public discussion of so important a measure, and it was 
feared that the creation of a new separate citizenship for the United 
Kingdom and Colonies meant the abandonment of the old tradition that 
the mother country made no distinction between British subjects, from 
wherever they might come, but permitted all alike to enjoy the same 
rights and privileges. However, the Government made it clear that, 
although there had been insistent pressure from some of the dominions 
for the creation of a separate United Kingdom citizenship, there was no 
intention of departing from this tradition. Naturally the Government 
was unable to say that none of the dominions would introduce discrimina- 
tory legislation, and recent events in South Africa have shown that at 
least one dominion has not hesitated to do so. Indeed, sect. 13 of the Act 
provides, in a discreet way, for just such an eventuality. The effect of that 
section is that if, on I January 1949, the date when the Act came into 
force, a person is a British subject and potentially a citizen of one of the 
dominions (and not a citizen of the United Kingdom and Colonies, or of 
Eire), but his citizenship is unascertained because that dominion has not 
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then enacted a citizenship law, he will not thereby lose his British nation- 
ality, but will become a British subject without citizenship. Further, if 
when the citizenship law of that dominion comes into force it is found that 
he is excluded from citizenship of that dominion, he will at once become a 
citizen of the United Kingdom and Colonies—unless in the interval he 
has become one, or acquired citizenship of one of the other dominions, or of 
Eire, or become an alien. While he remains a British subject without 
citizenship he is subject to the old nationality law with certain modifica- 
tions. Since, as we have seen, the fundamental principle of the Act is that 
there will in future be no such persons as British subjects without citizen- 
ship, this category is anomalous. However, it is undoubtedly necessary, 
for the Government very properly felt that it was its duty to see that no 
person lost his British nationality merely by reason of the coming into 
operation of the new scheme. (We shall see later that there is, under sect. 2 
of the Act, another category of British subjects without citizenship quite 
distinct from those comprised within sect. 13.) 

A person may become a citizen of the United Kingdom and Colonies 
by one of the methods specified in the Act, and in no other way. The main 
provisions of the Act may be summarized in the following series of Rules: 


RULE I 


Every person born within the United Kingdom and Colonies after 1 
January 1949 is a citizen, unless his father is either an envoy of a foreign 


sovereign, or an enemy alien and the birth occurs in a place then occupied 
by the enemy. 


RULE 2 


A person born after 1 January 1949, wherever the birth may occur, is 
a citizen by descent if his father is a citizen at the time of his birth. But if 
the father is himself a citizen by reason only of descent, then the child is a 
citizen only if certain conditions are satisfied—e.g. that the father is at 
the time of the birth in Crown service under the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment, or if, when born in a foreign country, the birth is registered at a 
United Kingdom consulate within, normally, one year. 


RULE 3 


A citizen of any of the dominions, or of Eire, is entitled to be registered 
as a citizen of the United Kingdom and Colonies, if he satisfies the Secre- 
tary of State either (a) that he is ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom, 
and has been so resident for the preceding twelve months, or (0) that he is 
in Crown service under the United Kingdom Government. Power is given 
to dispense with this qualification in any particular case, and also to 
register a person who has renounced, or been deprived of, citizenship, or 
any minor, whether or not the father is, or may have been, a citizen, 
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RULE 4 


Under the transitional provisions of sects. 12 and 13 citizenship may 
be acquired in the following (amongst other) cases: 


(1) A person who was a British subject on 31 December 1948 becomes a 
citizen on 1 January 1949 if either (a) he was naturalized in the United 
Kingdom and Colonies, or (b) he was born within the territories com- 
prised within the United Kingdom and Colonies on that date and would 
have been a citizen if Rule 1 had been in force at the time of his birth. 


Example: X was born in London of British parents in 1900. X is a 
citizen. 


(2) A person who was a British subject on 31 December 1948 becomes a 
citizen on 1 January 1949 if at the time of his birth his father possessed 
any of the qualifications mentioned in sub-rule (1) of this Rule. 


Example: X was born in Dublin in 1900 of a father bornin London. X 
isacitizen. X may also be an Irish citizen. 


(3) A person who was a British subject on 31 December 1948 and does not 
become a citizen under any of the provisions of sub-rules (1) and (2) of 
this Rule, becomes a citizen on I January 1949 unless he was on that 
date either (a) a citizen or a potential citizen of one of the dominions, or 
(b) a citizen of Eire. (Sect. 12 (4)—commonly called the mopping-up 
section.) 


(N.B. The phrase ‘citizen of Eire’ in para. (6) of this sub-rule does not, 
for the purpose of this sub-rule, bear the same meaning as it does in 
Irish law. A special meaning has been attached to it by sect. 5 of the 
Ireland Act, 1949: see sub-rule (4) of Rule 16, below.) 


(4) A person who would have become a citizen on I January 1949 by 
virtue of sub-rule (3) of this Rule but for his citizenship or potential 
citizenship of a dominion may nevertheless apply to the Secretary of 
State before 1 January 1950 for registration as a citizen. The applica- 
tion (which may also be made on behalf of minor children) must satisfy 
the Secretary of State that the person (a) intends to make his ordinary 
place of residence within the United Kingdom and Colonies, and (b) is 
descended in the male line from a person possessing any of the qualifica- 
tions mentioned in sub-rule (1) of this Rule. The Secretary of State has 
a discretion whether or not he will grant registration. 


(5) A person who was a British subject on 31 December 1948 but whose 
citizenship is unascertained on 1 January 1949 becomes a citizen if he 
fulfils the requirements of sect. 13, which have already been mentioned. 


Example: X was born in South Africa in 1900 and has lived there ever 
since. X does not become a citizen of South Africa when the South 


African Citizenship Act comes into force. X is a citizen of the United 
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Kingdom and Colonies from that date. In the interval X is a British 
subject without citizenship. 


(6) A male person who acquires citizenship under any of the provisions 
of sub-rules (2), (3), (4) and (5) of this Rule is a citizen by descent only, 
and therefore only capable of transmitting citizenship to his children if 
certain conditions (see Rule 2) are satisfied. 


RULE 5 


Citizenship may also be acquired by naturalization or by incorporation 
of territory. 


It may here be observed that there is no provision that marriage by 
itself enables any person to acquire or lose citizenship. This is a most 
important change in the law, somewhat obliquely carried out by the repeal 
of sect. 10 of the British Nationality Act, 1914, and the exclusion of mar- 
riage from the statutory modes whereby citizenship may be acquired and 
lost. The new law can be enunciated briefly in five propositions, for the 
substance of which the writer is indebted to the exposition of Lord Jowitt 
(155 H.L.Deb. 756). (1) A woman who is a citizen will not in future lose 
her British nationality on marriage to an alien. (2) If in the past a woman 
who was a British subject lost that status on marriage to an alien, she is 
deemed to have re-acquired it on 31 December 1948, although if, as is 
probably the case, she then became a citizen on I January 1949, she may 
renounce that citizenship. (3) A woman who is not a citizen does not 
automatically acquire citizenship on marriage to a citizen, but she is en- 
titled, on making application to the Secretary of State, to be registered as 
a citizen provided that, if she is an alien or a British protected person, 
she takes the prescribed oath of allegiance. (4) An alien woman who 
before 1 January 1949 acquired British nationality on marriage is not 
affected by the Act. (5) An alien man will not automatically acquire 
citizenship on marriage to a citizen. These are all reforms which will be 
universally welcomed: the old law often gave rise to deplorable and 
scandalous cases. 


We may now consider the special position of citizens of the Republic 
of Ireland (formerly Eire). Before 1 January 1949 the position in United 
Kingdom law was simple. It was certain that every person born in Eire 
(the twenty-six counties of southern Ireland) before 29 December 1937, 
when the new Constitution came into force, was a British subject, having 
been born within the King’s dominion and allegiance: Murray v. Parkes 
[1942] 2 K.B. 123. Doubts have been expressed whether persons born in 
Eire on or after that date could properly be said to have been born within 
the allegiance, but it is submitted that the better view is that they were. 
This is certainly the view of those responsible for framing the British 
Nationality Act, and it is almost certainly the view which the court would 
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have adopted in Murray v. Parkes had it been asked to decide the point. 
(It should be remembered that there may be Irish citizens who were never 
British subjects—e.g. persons naturalized under the Irish Nationality Act, 
1935-) The difficulties begin when we consider the position in Irish law. 
It is well known that those responsible for the 1922 Constitution were 
anxious, understandably so, that, so far as was consistent with the treaty 
of 1921, the Constitution should reflect the ideals of a distinctively inde- 
pendent nation. Since the Irish Free State was indubitably a dominion, 
nobody in Dublin denied that all those born within it would be British 
subjects. This, however, was not a point which anyone was anxious to 
emphasize, and so London agreed to the proposal to create a local Irish 
citizenship. This was provided for in Article 3, which it is important to set 
out here, as it was the main cause of the difficulties which arose in 1949. 
It ran thus: 

Every person, without distinction of sex, domiciled in the area of the jurisdiction 
of the Irish Free State (Saorstat Eireann) at the time of the coming into opera- 
tion of this Constitution, who was born in Ireland or either of whose parents 
were born in Ireland or who has been ordinarily resident in the area of the 
jurisdiction of the Irish Free State (Saorstat Eireann) for not less than seven 
years, is a citizen of the Irish Free State (Saorstat Eireann) and shall within the 
limits of the jurisdiction of the Irish Free State (Saorstat Eireann) enjoy the 
privileges and be subject to the obligations of such citizenship. . . . 

It is clear that the basic test here adopted was not the comparatively 
simple one of birth, but one involving the difficult concept of domicile. 
(It is true that in Whicker v. Hume (1858), 7 H.L.C. 124, 160, Lord Cran- 
worth said that ‘By domicile we mean home, the permanent home, and if 
you do not understand your permanent home I am afraid that no illustra- 
tions drawn from foreign writers will very much help you to it’, but un- 
fortunately the law is not as simple as this tart observation might suggest.) 
The effect of Article 3 may be stated in this way. No person could be an 
Irish citizen unless he was domiciled in the area of the jurisdiction of the 
Irish Free State on 6 December 1922: but even if it could be predicated of 
any person that he was so domiciled, it had still to be proved that he 
satisfied any one of three conditions before citizenship could be attributed 
to him. He must (a) have been born in Ireland, or (0) have been born of 
parents either of whom was born in Ireland or (c) have been ordinarily 
resident in the area of the jurisdiction of the Irish Free State for at least 
seven years. It is not clear whether the residence must have been before 
1922. The most difficult question raised by the inexpert draftsmanship 
of this Article is as to the meaning of the phrase ‘within the area of the 
jurisdiction of the Irish Free State’. The answer given in Dublin was to 
cause consternation in Westminster and Belfast in 1949. It will be re- 
called that the parties to the treaty of 1921 were Great Britain and 
Ireland: as R. T. E. Latham put it in his brilliant essay,t ‘Persons 


1 The Law and the Commonwealth (London, Oxford University Press for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1948), p. 608. 
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utterly unknown to the law. . . . These mysterious and commanding 
figures presided, like premature Magi, over the birth of the Free State, 
and have not appeared again. Heads still ache all over the common- 
wealth, and skulls are still cracked in Ireland, over the question of their 
identity and the significance of their brief act.’ To satisfy Dublin the 
Irish Free State was regarded as including the entire thirty-two counties 
of Ireland: to satisfy Belfast it was provided that for one month 
‘from the passing of the Act of Parliament for the ratification of this 
instrument the powers of the . . . Irish Free State shall not be exercisable 
as respects Northern Ireland’, and that during that month the Northern 
Ireland Parliament might present an address to the Crown choosing to 
remain in the United Kingdom and not in the Free State. On 5 December 
1922 the ‘Ulster month’ began to run, when the required Act (the Irish 
Free State (Constitution) Act, 1922) was passed; on 6 December the Free 
State Constitution came into force; on 7 December Northern Ireland duly 
chose to leave the Free State. Belfast could hardly have acted with greater 
speed: yet the twenty-four-hour gap did not pass unobserved in Dublin, 
and upon it an imposing and ingenious theory was erected. The credit for 
its invention must apparently be given to Judge Moonan of the Circuit 
Court. In In re Logue (1933), 67 1.L.T.R. 253 (a test case), the question was 
whether Logue was entitled, as an Irish citizen, to be placed on the elect- 
oral register for Buncrana, Co. Donegal. He had been born in Derry in 1898 
of Irish parents and was found to have been domiciled there on 6 December 
1922. In 1928 he took up residence in Buncrana. The judge held that on 
6 December 1922 ‘the area of the jurisdiction of the Irish Free State’ was 
the whole of Ireland: it was perfectly true that on that date the powers of 
the Irish Fiee State were not, by Article 11 of the treaty, exercisable as 
regards Northern Ireland, but that was a very different thing from saying 
that they did not extend to that area. Indeed Article 12 of the treaty 
expressly contemplated that they did: for it provided that when the 
Northern Ireland Parliament presented the requisite address, ‘the powers 
of the . . . Irish Free State shall no longer extend to Northern Ireland’. 
In short, ‘all Ireland was regarded as within the area of jurisdiction, 
although the jurisdiction was in fact provisionally suspended in the 
excluded portion’. 

It may be pointed out that the Circuit Court is only equivalent in 
status to the English County Court, and that the point has never been 
decided in any of the superior courts in Ireland.1_ However, the Irish 
Nationality Act, 1935, throughout assumes that In re Logue is good law, 
and so does the Ireland Act, 1949. 

Article 3 of the Irish Constitution was obviously defective in another 
way, for it made no provision for persons born after 1922. Yet it was not 
until 1934 that a Bill (which became the Irish Nationality Act, 1935) was 


1 It is interesting to note that another Circuit Court judge had taken a different view: 
B. O. Briain, The Irish Constitution (Dublin, 1929), p. 64. 
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introduced to deal in a comprehensive way with the whole matter. (Time 
has vindicated Mr de Valera, who said when introducing it, ‘not a single 
line of this bill need be altered if a republic were declared in Ireland 
tomorrow’.) The Act came into force on 10 April 1935, along with two 
complementary pieces of legislation—a constitutional amendment which 
deleted from Article 3 the words ‘within the limits of the jurisdiction of the 
Irish Free State’, and the Aliens Act, 1935, which defined an alien as a 
person whi was not an Irish citizen. It is possible to state the main pro- 
visions of the Irish Nationality and Citizenship Act as follows, remembering 
always that it does not affect persons who had acquired citizenship under 
Article 3. (The numbering of the following Rules is consecutive with the 
preceding ones.) 
RULE 16 
Any person born in the Free State on or after 6 December 1922 is a 
natural-born citizen. 
RULE 17 
Any person born outside the Free State between 6 December 1922 
and ro April 1935, whose father was a citizen on the day of such person’s 
birth, is a natural-born citizen. 


Examples: X was born in Belfast in 1900 and domiciled in Northein 
Ireland on 6 December 1922. X is an Irish citizen under Article 3. X 
is also a British subject (sub-rule 1 of Rule 4). 

X has a son Y, born in Belfast in 1925. Yisan Irish citizen. Y is also 
a British subject (sub-rule 1 of Rule 4). 


RULE 8 


Any person born outside the Free State on or after 10 April 1935, 
whose father was a citizen on the day of such person’s birth, is a natural- 
born citizen. But if that father was himself born outside the Free State, or 
is a naturalized citizen, and is not in government service, then that person 
is not a natural-born citizen, unless 


(x) the birth is registered within, normally, one year; and 

(2) he, within one year of attaining 21, (a) registers a declaration that he 
wishes to retain his citizenship, and (0) ‘if he is a citizen of a foreign 
country, divests himself in accordance with the law of that country, 
of his citizenship thereof’. 
Example: Y (see last example) has a son Z, born in Belfast in 1950. Z is 
an Irish citizen if his birth is registered in the prescribed way, but in 1972 
Z will lose his citizenship unless he satisfies the requirements of sub- 
rule (2) of this Rule. Z is also a British subject (Rule 1). 


RULE 9 


Any person who is not a citizen under Article 3 but who was born before 
6 December 1922 either in Ireland or of parents of whom at least one was 
born in Ireland, is deemed to be a natural-born citizen, if 
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(1) he is permanently resident in the Free State on or after 10 April 1935, 
or 

(2) although permanently resident outside the Free State, he (a) registers 
in the prescribed manner, and (0) is not a citizen of any other country. 


These provisions are intended to facilitate the acquisition of citizenship 
by the many Irishmen who had emigrated before 1922. ' 


Example: X was born in London in 1900 of a father born in Ireland. 
X was not domiciled in Ireland on 6 December 1922, but becomes 
permanently resident in the Republic of Ireland in 1946. X is a citizen. 
X is also a British subject (sub-rule 1 of Rule 4). 


RULE I0 


Any person may become a citizen by naturalization if he satisfies the 
necessary conditions. 
RULE II 
No person acquires citizenship, or loses citizenship, merely by reason of 
marriage. 
RULE 12 
No person who is an Irish citizen is, after 10 April 1935, a British sub- 
ject in Irish law. Sect. 33 of the Act repealed the British Nationality Acts, 
1914-18, and the common law relating to British nationality, so far as they 
were in operation in the Free State. But in the law of the rest of the Com- 
monwealth Irish citizens who were British subjects were regarded as 
retaining that status: Murray v. Parkes. Mr de Valera took the point: ‘If 
somebody else chooses to regard our citizens as his we will take no cogni- 
zance whatever of it so far as our law and legal system is concerned. ... We 
are not able to take Acts off the British statute book. We are not able to 
prevent the British from calling our citizens British subjects’. (54 Dail 
Deb. 410.) 
RULE 13 
All British subjects who are not Irish citizens are, after 10 April 1935, 
aliens in Irish law, but 


(1) ‘Every person who is a citizen, subject, or national’ of the United 
Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Newfound- 
land, and India, is from that date exempted from the disadvantages 
incident to the status of alien: the Aliens (Exemption) Order, 1935 (No. 
80 of 1935), and 

(2) ‘Citizens of the United Kingdom and Colonies shall, subject to law, 
enjoy in Ireland similar rights and privileges to those enjoyed by Irish 
citizens in the United Kingdom and Colonies by virtue of the British 
Nationality Act, 1948’ (S.I. No. 1 of 1949, sect. 2). Similar orders have 
been issued in respect of citizens of Australia and New Zealand (S.I. 

Nos. 2 and 18 of 1949). This is the Irish counterpart of sect. 3 (2) of the 

British Nationality Act. 
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RULE 14 
Any Irish citizen over 21 who becomes a citizen of another country 
thereupon ceases to be a citizen. No child under 21 is affected by his 
father’s loss of citizenship. 


We may now return to the British Nationality Act and consider the 
special provisions which it contains in respect of Irish citizens. First, no 
Irish citizen is a British subject after 1 January 1949 merely by reason of 
the fact that he is an Irish citizen, but, on the other hand, any Irish 
citizen who wishes to retain that status is permitted todoso. Thisis carried 
out by the omission of Ireland from the list of countries specified in sect. 1, 
citizenship of any of which is an essential preliminary to the acquisition of 
British nationality. Conversely, by sect. 2, a person who was an Irish 
citizen and a British subject on 31 December 1948 does not lose his British 
nationality merely by the omission of Ireland from the list of specified 
countries, ‘if at any time he gives notice in writing to the Secretary of 
State claiming to remain a British subject on all or any of the following 
grounds’: (a) that he is or has been in Crown service under the United 
Kingdom Government, (0) that he is the holder of a British passport, (c) that 
he has associations by way of descent, residence, or otherwise with the 
United Kingdom. 

The claim may also be made on behalf of children under 16. About 
7,000 claims had been made by June 1949. The persons contemplated by 
this section are thus a very small minority of the Irish population, but they 
value their British nationality, and do not regard themselves as being in 
any way disloyal Irish citizens by doing so. There are, however, several 
interesting points about sect. 2 which may be noted. (a) Any person may 
make the claim, and so long as it is in the prescribed form the Secretary of 
State has neither the right nor the duty to demand further information of 
the claimant. Conversely, there is no obligation to acknowledge the 
claim, or to keep a register of claims received, though these things are 
in fact done. (b) The making of such a claim means only this: that 
the claimant believes that he satisfies the statutory requirements on the 
date specified: his belief may later be proved to be unfounded. (c) A claimant 
does not, merely by making a claim, become a citizen of the United King- 
dom and Colonies, and so capable of transmitting British nationality to his 
after-born children. He is a British subject without citizenship. (d) 
Doubts have been expressed whether a claimant does not lose his Irish 
citizenship (under Rule 14). It is submitted that this is not so. The 
question whether a person becomes a citizen of another country can only 
be answered by a reference to the law of that country, in this case United 
Kingdom law, which provides, not that a claimant will become a British 
subject, but that he shall retain and continue in that status which, in the 
view of that law, he had previously possessed. It has sometimes been said 
that every Irish citizen ceased to be a British subject on 1 January 1949 
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unless he made a claim under sect. 2. This is a misconception of the 
effect of the Act, which nowhere says that this shall happen, and expressly 
contemplates several situations where it shall not: see Rule 16. 

Secondly, the Act provided, in sect. 3 (2), that any law in force in the 
United Kingdom and Colonies on 1 January 1949 was ‘to continue to have 
effect in relation to citizens of Eire who are not British subjects in like 
manner as it has effect in relation to British subjects’. Further, by sect. 
3 (x), no criminal liability will attach to any British subject or citizen of 
Eire who is not a citizen of the United Kingdom and Colonies by reason 
of any offence committed by him outside the United Kingdom and 
Colonies, unless his act would be an offence if he were an alien, and for this 
purpose Eire and the dominions are treated as foreign countries. Under 
this section an Irish citizen may be convicted of treason. 

But before the Act came into force Eire declared its intention of leaving 
the Commonwealth. Lord Simon and Serjeant Sullivan declared them- 
selves to be convinced that the provisions relating to citizens of Eire could 
no longer be effective when that country became an independent republic: 
the Lord Chancellor and the Attorney-General were equally convinced 
that this was not so. However, to quieten doubts, the Republic of Ireland 
Act was passed and it came into force on 18 April 1949, the day Eire left the 
Commonwealth. The Act (sect. 1 (1)) ‘recognized and declared’ that as from 
that date Eire (henceforth to be styled the Republic of Ireland) ceased 
to be part of His Majesty’s dominions, but despite this, provided that the 
Republic of Ireland was not a foreign country for the purposes of any 
United Kingdom law, and, in particular, the British Nationality Act. 
(Quaere: does legislation coming into force after 31 December 1949 operate 
in the same way in the absence of an express provision to that effect? See 
sect. 4 and cf. the language of sect. 2 (1).) 

Sect. 5 deals with another and quite distinct difficulty, which arose in 
this way. As a result of the scheme adopted in sect. 1 of the British 
Nationality Act the question whether a person (not a citizen of the United 
Kingdom and Colonies) was a British subject could be answered only by a 
reference to the law of another country. (This, as those familiar with the 
doctrine of venvoi will testify, is a process liable to result in the most 
exquisite complication.) The Act in several places (e.g. sects. 12 and 13) 
referred to Irish law in a way which made it clear that Whitehall was bliss- 
fully ignorant of the doctrine in In ve Logue. It is true that in the House of 
Commons Mr Delargy had wisely observed that ‘the words citizen of Eire 
do not mean in Ireland what they are taken to mean here’ but the Home 
Secretary mistakenly, though excusably, replied that it was a question for 
English, not Irish, law to determine (453 H.C. Deb. 1106). The matter 
might have stayed there if the researches of Lord Simon had not revealed 
the true position, when it at once became obvious that on 1 January 1949 
a particular class of persons had, contrary to all expectations, failed to 
become citizens of the United Kingdom and Colonies. This class included, 
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e.g. a person who was born in the twenty-six counties before 1922 of a father 
born in the twenty-six counties, and who was domiciled in Northern Ireland 
on 6 December 1922: such a person was an Irish citizen, and so was a person 
similarly born who was domiciled in England on that date but became per- 
manently resident in Ireland after 10 April 1935, and so was a person 
similarly born who had never returned to Ireland in his life but had (like 
Mr Bernard Shaw) been registered as an Irish citizen. It had been thought 
that all these people were clearly comprised within the mopping-up section 
(see sub-rule (3) of Rule 4) but now that it was discovered that they were 
citizens of Eire they were, just as clearly, expressly excluded from it. 
Although the problem was, to use the words of the late Lord Justice 
Mackinnon, one of fuliginous obscurity, the combined talents of Lord 
Jowitt and Lord Simon produced a satisfactory solution. Elegance was 
sacrificed to utility: it was provided, in effect, that a person who fulfilled 
certain conditions was not to be deemed to be a citizen of Eire for the pur- 
poses of sects. 12 (4) and 13 (1), even though he might have that status in 
Irish law. (A complete repeal of the words ‘citizen of Eire’ was obviously 
impossible, for that would have revived the position under the old law.) 
The result can be studied in sub-rule (4) of Rule 16, below. Sect. 5 (1) 
sets it out in a manner which (it was hoped) he who runs may read, anc 
sect. 5 (2), the draftsmanship of which excited wonder and admiration in 
both Houses, effects the requisite technical changes in sects. 12 (4) and 
13 (1) of the British Nationality Act. 


The following Rules may help to make the matter clearer. They are 
numbered consecutively with the preceding ones. 


RULE 15 

Nearly every Irish citizen ceased to be a British subject on 1 January 
1949, but in United Kingdom law such citizens are (with few exceptions) 
treated as if they were British subjects: guaere as to the position after 31 


December 1949. Most British subjects have comparable rights in the 
Republic of Ireland: see Rule 13. 


RULE 16 
No Irish citizen who was a British subject on 31 December 1948 is 
deemed to have ceased to be a British subject if 


(rt) he claims to retain that status under sect. 2 of the British Nationality 
Act, or 


(2) he becomes a citizen of the United Kingdom and Colonies by registra- 
tion under Rule 3, or 


(3) he becomes a citizen of the United Kingdom and Colonies by descent 
under sub-rule (2) of Rule 4, or 


(4) he becomes a citizen of the United Kingdom and Colonies by descent 
under sub-rule (3) of Rule 4: provided always that he satisfies the 
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following conditions, (a2) was born in that part of Ireland which now 
forms the Republic of Ireland before 6 December 1922, and (b) was not 
on that date domiciled in that part of Ireland, and (c) was not, between 
10 April 1935 and 1 January 1949, permanently resident in that part of 


Ireland, and (d) was not, before 1 January 1949, registered as an Irish 
citizen. : 


Semble, the questions whether a person was domiciled or permanertly 
resident in ‘that part of Ireland which now forms the Republic of Ireland’ 
(and also the meaning of that phrase) are to be determined by English 
law: but the question whether a person has been registered as an Irish 
citizen is to be determined by Irish law. 


Example: X was born in Dublin in 1g00 of a father born in Dublin. X 
was domiciled in Northern Ireland on 6 December 1922. X is a citizen of 
the United Kingdom and Colonies. (X is also an Irish citizen: see 
Article 3.) 


(5) he becomes a British subject without citizenship under sub-rule (5) of 
Rule 4: provided always that he satisfies the conditions of sub-rule (4) 
of this Rule. 


This appears to be a difficult question : but once it is understood that in 
Irish Law all Ireland was regarded as being within the jurisdiction of the 
Irish Free State on 6 December 1922, it is easy to understand the Irish 
Nationality Act, 1935, which lays down that persons domiciled in Northern 
Ireland on that date, and the children of those persons, automatically 
acquire Irish citizenship ; the grandchildren, however, will be citizens only 
if certain couditions are fulfilled (see Rule 8). In Dublin these provisions 
have always been regarded as most reasonable, and there has never been 
any disposition to make a secret of them—though it may well be that the 
Irish representatives at the conference of experts in 1947 kept a discreet 
silence on the matter. Even so, it is curious that the British Governor 
should have been entirely ignorant of the question: the belief, firmly held 
by many in Dublin, that if partition is treated as non-existent it will some- 
how disappear, must by now be quite well known in Whitehall. Rid of 
this problem, the new scheme can confidently be called praiseworthy. 
Each Government has made concessions which would have been impossible 
in the keenly nationalist atmosphere of 1935. The British Government has 
conceded that Irish citizens will no longer be regarded as British subjects. 
The Irish Government has agreed to permit any of its citizens who wish to 
retain their British nationality to do so. Neither country regards as aliens 
the citizens of the other: to do otherwise would be absurd in view of the 
close social and economic ties between the two islands. (Advocates of 
Western Union might profitably turn their attention to this simple device.) 

The Irish question is, however, only one of the many problems raised 
by the British Nationality Act, 1948. The centrifugal forces within the 
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Commonwealth have greatly increased within recent years, and the Act 
is only one illustration of them. It is commonly said today that the last 
link of empire is personal allegiance to the king. No doubt legal formalities 
and symbols will not preserve an allegiance which has no foundation in 
fact: the American Revolution is proof of that ; but they are a help. Since 
1 January 1949 it has been impossible to claim British nationality upon the 
traditional ground of having been “born within His Majesty’s dominions 
and allegiance’. It would be impertinent for one who is both a lawyer and 
an Irishman to speculate on the significance of this ; but it surely deserves 
consideration. 


October 1949 
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BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCE 


THE GREAT PIERPONT MorGAN. By Frederick Lewis Allen. London, Gollancz, 
1949. x+306 pp. Index. 8}”x5}”". 15s. 

THE extensive bibliography set forth at the conclusion of the narrative gives 
an idea of the volume of the literature that has gathered round the subject of 
this book, whose life span ran from 1837 to 1913. John Pierpont Morgan, the 
‘Big Chief’, merits the description the ‘Great’ in view of the transcending role he 
played in the financial and business life of the United States in the latter part of 
the nineteenth and the early years of the present centuries. The book is the story 
of a romantic career that cannot be repeated in these days. Individualism even in 
the United States is now trammelled by the State and heavy taxation has set a 
term to the creation of moneyed barons. The outstanding trait of the man is 
not his immense wealth, in which he was surpassed by some, such as Rockefeller 
and Carnegie, but his stupendous will-power. The forcefulness of his person- 
ality comes out in the account of his organization of railroad control, when his 
aim was to eliminate wasteful competition; in his support of the United States 
Treasury in 1895 when with American and European bankers he arrested a 
dangerous flight of gold; or, later, when he carried through the formation of the 
United States Steel Corporation and the International Mercantile Marine. ‘To 
him that hath much envy creeps’, was said over 2,000 years ago by a Greek poet. 
This book tells how stoutly Morgan stood up to the inevitable attacks. Light is 
also shed on other sides of his character: his strong religious convictions, his 
patronage of art and his love of ‘bigness’ in his personal life, as shown by the 
splendour of his various homes, his series of yachts, and his lavish scale of hos- 
pitality. His character had a vein of sentimentality which led to unprompted 
acts of generosity even to those who had no claims on it. The book is an entirely 
readable account of a personality which if not attractive compels attention by 
reason of its achievement, munificence, and power. Ceci KiscH 


JOURNAL I913-1914: au Quai d’Orsay a la Veille de la Tourmente. By Maurice 
Paléologue. Paris, Plon, 1947. 1i+328 pp. Index. 9”x54". 250 fr. 
THE clarity and grace and the happy choice of significant and illuminating 
anecdote which characterize this work remind the reader that M. Paléologue was 
not only a diplomat actively involved in European affairs but was also in his 
gI 
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own right a distinguished author and later a Member of the Académie Frangaise. 
The present volume, ending with the announcement of the Sarajevo murder, 
takes the form of a diary of day-to-day affairs most especially covering Paléo- 
logue’s period of service as Permanent Secretary at the Quai d’Orsay while 
Poincaré was first Prime Minister and then President of the Republic. This is 
not a diary in a raw state but memoirs carefully edited during a long period of 
retirement from public life (M. Paléologue lived to see the liberation of France in 
1944 but not the end of the Second World War). 

By no-one else than Poincaré was the dangerous trend of European events 
more lucidly perceived. As the ministerial instability of French parliamentary 
life placed a quick succession of untried Foreign Ministers at the Quai d’Orsay, it 
fell to the Permanent Secretary to initiate these unsuspecting men into the horror 
and anguish of the French situation under the growing German menace. In- 
evitably they leaned on the knowledge and strength of Poincaré so that France 
pursued a steady policy of placating Germany in many matters, trivial in them- 
selves yet threatening to flare up dangerously, while all the time strengthening 
her own military force by the introduction of three years’ military service and 
by keeping in close touch with Britain and Russia against the day when Ger- 
many would strike. Jaurés and his Socialists, meanwhile, despite the plain 
intimations to the contrary of Bebel at the Second International, still went on 
deluding themselves that the German Socialists meant to frustrate a war by the 
general strike. There is hardly another book in which the prevision and sense of 
impending doom is more powerfully communicated. I. M. MAssEY 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF WINSTON CHURCHILL. By Malcolm Thomson. London, 
Odhams, [1949]. 352 pp. Illus. Index. 9”6”. gs. 6d. 


No doubt many biographies of Mr Churchill will be available to posterity 
and this one, as a popular contemporary contribution, will be worthy to be 
numbered amongst them. Profusely illustrated with well-chosen photographs it 
brings home to the reader his wonderful versatility while discussing objectively 
the diversities of his career. It is perhaps too much tinged with an anti-Tory 
bias—for example the usual truncated version of Mr Baldwin’s speech in 
November 1936 on German rearmament is repeated. But this is a minor point. 

H. A. WYNDHAM 


PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL History. By Field Marshal the Rt Hon. Earl 
Wavell. Introduction by Professor Sir Charles Webster. London, Oxford 
University Press, for the London School of Economics and Political Science 
and the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1949. 21 pp. (Stevenson 
Memorial Lecture no. I.) 9” x6". 2s. 


‘BRITISH people’, says Lord Wavell, ‘have an instinctive historical sense, not 
acquired from any conscious study of history’, but resting on ‘popular tra- 
ditional stories’ (p. 9). To each story, he suggests, an appropriate moral is 
attached ‘though in the case of Nell Gwynn and Charles the Second no particular 
moral attaches—except perhaps “‘Buy British’’’ (p. 9). 

Chatham House and the London School of Economics, both of which have 
been richly beneficed by the late Sir Daniel Stevenson, have jointly instituted an 
annual memorial lecture and were happily inspired to chose Lord Wavell to 
deliver the first of them with Sir Charles Webster, Stevenson Professor of Inter- 
national History, in the Chair. The lecture, now published, was enthusiastically 
appreciated both by the gallery of students and the seniors below. It is full of 
Lord Wavell’s wisdom, modesty, and wit, and reads as well as it sounded. 

Insisting that he can speak only as an amateur, he exhibits various case 
histories of the disease ‘nationalistic history’ and finds that, although it has 
seldom proved fatal, it is a dangerous complaint of which it is well to be wary. 
But ‘it will be many years before the world is internationally minded’. It is no 
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good ‘trying to build the temple of internationalism without proper founda- 
tions’ (p. 20). W. HAMILTON FYFE 


THE CONCEPT OF COLONIZATION: an Inaugural Lecture Delivered Before the 
University of Oxford on g June 1949. By S. Herbert Frankel. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1949. 24 pp. 9}” x6”. 2s. 


THE general tone of Professor Frankel’s address is suggestive rather than 
dogmatic. That is as it should be. A professor delivering his inaugural lecture 
from a newly-established Chair is not expected to lay down absolute rules or to 
propound immutable conclusions. His function is rather to stimulate the interest 
of his hearers, to indicate his general attitude towards his subject, and to point 
the way to new processes of study and inquiry. The professor’s lecture serves all 
these purposes with eminent success. The colonial problem, in his view, turns 
upon ‘the relation between the less and the more advanced economies of the 
world’ (p. 3). It must be approached from a broad international standpoint. 
No narrower outlook will suffice; ‘the exceedingly diverse forces which give rise 
to colonization or economic growth’ cannot be ‘set in motion by any single 
society, nation or collective will’ (p. 21). Civilization is an ‘ever-uncompleted 
task’, which ‘all men must ever take upon themselves anew, shirking no sacrifice 
and effort in its burdensome pursuit’ (p. 23). The whole paper abounds in 
suggestive matter. J. E. SHUCKBURGH 


THE HISTORICAL STUDY OF ANGLO-AMERICAN Democracy. By Roy F. Nichols. 
Cambridge University Press, 1949. 43 pp. 7}”X5”. Is. 6d. 


PROFESSOR NICHOLS is Visiting Professor of American History and Institu- 
tions at Cambridge, and this is his inaugural lecture. The first sixteen pages give 
a brisk survey of the successive phases and fashions in American history-writing 
from Bancroft down to the present day, touching, as it goes, on some parallels 
to their British counterparts. Few names are mentioned, but the character- 
ization is pointed and penetrating. The remaining twenty-three pages deal with 
Professor Nichols’s main theme—the possibilities of intellectual co-operation 
between British and American historians. He insists that the study of American 
history should not be merely ‘of peripheral interest’ in Britain, but is so closely 
related that ihe comparing of experience should produce a rich harvest in many 
fields. He believes that the most significant central theme for the history both of 
Britain and of the United States is the development of democracy; and running 
over its chronology from colonial times to the present he indicates a number of 
directions in which study might be developed on a bi-national basis. 

About the value of his main contention few will dispute. British and 
American history are increasingly found to throw light on each other, especially 
in regard to the study of institutions. Whether the more detailed suggestions 
made here can be carried out, the future must show. Co-operation is an excellent 
thing, but can seldom be forced. Like the spirit, it is apt to blow where it listeth. 
But the broad impulse that can be given by a visitor like Professor Nichols is 
much to be welcomed, and the Cambridge Chair, which has already had a series 
of distinguished occupants, may come to be seen as a real source of influence in 
that sense. R. C. K. ENsor 


THE WoRLD Must BE GOVERNED. By Vernon Nash. New York, Harper, 1949. 
xvi+206 pp. Index. 8}”x5}”. $2.50. 


Tuis book is a valuable addition to the ever-growing literature on world 
government. It is in reality, as the author admits, a textbook of ammunition and 
argument in support of the case for a governed world. Vernon Nash has lectured 
on world government and participated in discussion groups before more than 
1,500 audiences. With that experience he takes the most frequent and serious 
questions which he has encountered and sets out to show how we can actually 
create an effective world federation in the foreseeable future. He stresses the 
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need for boldness and vigour now. He underlines the fact, so often missed, that 
the world’s crisis today not only hints at appalling dangers ahead but also 
provides the moment of opportunity without which fundamental changes cannot 
be made. 

There is no nonsense in this book and no glib optimism. The difficulties are 
admitted; the arguments are clear and ably marshalled—on both sides. The 
writing is easy and lucid. The main fault in it is the same fault which is evident 
in so much contemporary progressive thinking: it is too unaware of the breadth 
of the canvas on which the revolution of our times is being conducted. As 
Toynbee puts it, ‘While our historical horizon has been expanding, our historical 
vision has been contracting rapidly to the narrow field of what a horse sees 
between its blinkers or a U-boat commander sees through his periscope’. Nash’s 
periscope evidently only reflects the American people. It is a pity, but perhaps 
an unavoidable one, that more of these excellent One-World propagandists in so 
many countries do not get the opportunities of making their speeches to similar 
audiences in other countries, in particular in Asia. In spite of this inevitable 
handicap, Nash’s book is one of the best of its kind. It deserves to be widely read. 

HENRY USBORNE 


RELicious Liserty Topay. By H. G. Wood. Cambridge University Press, 
1949. viii+149 pp. (Current Problems, 31.) 7” 4%". 3s. 6d. 

CORNERSTONES OF RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN AMERICA. Ed. by Joseph L. Blau. 
Boston, Beacon Press, 1949. vili+-250 pp. Index. (Studies in Freedom and 
Power.) 84” 5%”. $3.00. 

RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN BULGARIA AND THE Pastors’ TRIAL. London, New 
Central European Observer, [1949]. Pamphlet no. 2. 32 pp. 8}”*5}". 6d. 


In this his second contribution to the Cambridge ‘Current Problems’ series 
Dr Wood writes with his accustomed lucidity and charm of style, sobriety of 
judgement, and intellectual agility. After discussing the scope and nature of 
religious liberty he considers its basis and defence, arguing that ‘if men become 
indifferent to freedom of religion, they will not retain unimpaired the true 
scientific spirit’ (p. 17). There is a very judicious chapter on religious liberty 
behind the Iron Curtain. The déente between Church and State in the U.S.S.R. 
is judged to be a matter of expediency rather than of principle on the part of the 
Communists, but ‘anyone who is acquainted with the situation under Franco’s 
régime in Spain will be aware that there is less religious liberty in Spain than 
there is in the U.S.S.R.’ (p. 99). The cause of religious liberty is peculiarly 
endangered in the lands of the Arab League where nationalism is apt to be com- 
bined with religious fanaticism. In controversy Dr Wood wields a delicate 
rapier; his chapter on ‘the failure of left-wing intellectuals’ is in his best manner. 
He deals, in particular, with Professor Harold Laski and Mr Bernard Shaw; he 
accuses the former of having done more ‘to undermine the spiritual gains of 
civilized life than all the Diehard Tories in England’ (p. 67 f.); he accuses the 
latter of having gone over to the enemy in the defence of political massacre; his 
preface to On the Rocks opens ‘with a denial of the sacredness of human life, and 
it ends with an assertion of the sacredness of criticism. Man has no right to live, 
but he has a right to say freely what he thinks. One can understand that Mr 
Shaw does not consider it worth while to live without talking, but it will puzzle 
even his genius to talk without living’ (p. 75). Dr Wood indicates the essential 
connexion between liberty and the Christian conception of man. ‘The coming 
civilization must be Christian, or it will not come’ (p. 129). 

Mr Blau’s book is in the main an anthology of speeches upon religious freedom 
delivered in America, beginning with Roger Williams’s ‘The Bloudy Tenent of 
Persecution’ (1644) and concluding with Mr Justice Frankfurter’s judgement in 
the Vashti McCollum Case (1948). The separation of Church and State is a prin- 
ciple of the American Constitution, but how is it in practice to be interpreted? 
Does the principle mean that the State totally disinterests itself in religion, or 
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that it is impartial as between religions or denominations? In America as in so 
many lands the issue becomes acute in respect of education, but in America the 
situation is complicated by the fact that by far the largest Christian denomina- 
tion in the country does not believe in religious freedom as intended by the 
framers of the Constitution. 

The pamphlet issued by the Central European Observer presents an idyllic 
picture of religious freedom in Bulgaria. 'N. MICKLEM 


ON THE SURVIVAL CHANCEs OF DEMocrRacy. By Svend Ranulf. Copenhagen, 
Ejnar Munksgaard, 1948. 60 pp. 103” 7}". 5.00 kronen. 


THIs ambitiously named essay starts from the clash between Hayek and his 
opponents, both of whom are shown to rest their views on prejudices and beliefs, 
rather than on proven facts. Dr Ranulf calls attention to the need for systematic 
quantitative research to provide means of testing the degree of Fascism in any 
society. He then suggests three fields such research might tackle. Two are fairly 
familiar, the prevalence of irrational attacks on scientific objectivity, and of 
praise for Gemeinschaft (the ‘closed’) as against Gesellschaft (the ‘open’ society). 
But the third is an enquiry into the characteristics of resistance movements, since 
Nazism began as one. The author ends with an appeal for help in pursuing these 
studies. MICHAEL BALFOUR 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PEACE. By John Somerville. New York, Gaer Associates, 
1949. 264 pp. 8}” x54". $3.00. 

Tuts book is written by an American philosopher for Americans, and its 
object is to demonstrate the dangers of war which, in his opinion, come from 
muddled thought, ignorance, and reluctance to face facts. History has given us 
the atomic age tangled up with a problem in ideologies and we have, therefore, 
got to understand these ideologies. Nazi-Fascist philosophy (which according 
to him includes that of the present ruler of Spain) rejects the brotherhood of 
man. It glorifies war, and it is not yet dead. It is anti-Christian rather than 
non-Christian. On the other hand he finds (p. 253), ‘Soviet philosophy does not 
reject the basic moral values of Christianity. What it rejects is the idea that 
these ideas come from a supernatural God.’ ‘Soviet ideology, though different 
from ours in various respects, values peace’ (p. 255). He considers that the 
Russians have as much right in certain matters to be suspicious of American 
policy as have the Americans of the Russians. There should, therefore, be as 
much mutual toleration and understanding in the world of ideologies which are 
peaceful as in the world of religion, and there should be a single standard in 
foreign policy, which should not judge Russia from a different standard from 
America and Britain. 

The book is well written and logical in expression. Some of it will appear very 
superficial to the English reader ; some of it, especially the chapter ‘Has America 
an Ideology?’, with its account of Walt Whitman, very stimulating. Much of 
the argument is highly controversial and debatable, and there are a number of 
factors in the situation which the author does not mention and does not seem 
even to have considered. Also he glorifies historical study, but seems to make 
very little use of it in his presentation. Eric J. PATTERSON 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS: Commentary and Documents. By Leland 
M. Goodrich and Edvard Hambro. 2nd and rev. ed. London, Stevens, for 
the London Institute of World Affairs, 1949. xvi-+-710 pp. Bibliog. Index. 
(Library of World Affairs, 10.) 9}” x6}". 25s. 

Tuis volume maintains the high standard of objectivity and scholarship set 
by the first edition. The authors now include commentaries on the actual applica- 
tion of every Article of the U.N. Charter up to July 1948. The method chosen is 
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excellent. First, an extension of the introduction to cover a short, critical com- 
mentary on the most important U.N. actions in this period; then each Article is 
taken separately, and to the interpretation given originally is added in each case 
a careful analysis of all action taken under it by the United Nations. In this 
respect the authors outclass that new and potent rival, the official Yearbook of 
the United Nations. 

In the first edition (January 1946) the Charter was presented as an ‘im- 
perfectly drafted’ Multipartite Treaty whose translation into effective action 
awaited and depended upon great Power collaboration. This edition presents the 
effects of great Power hostility. This disagreement is ‘an insuperable obstacle’ 
(p. 58) to genuine universality of membership: it has brought ‘failure, or lack of 
success’ (p. 68) to the Security Council’s primary work: while it lasts, any 
attempt to organize enforcement measures or international regulation of arma- 
ments ‘is likely to be of little avail’ (p. 73): finally, because of it, ‘it is difficult to 
see how the United Nations can function with maximum effectiveness’ (p. 78) in 
the economic and social field. 

This is true enough; but one might have hoped that the alarm sounded here 
would have been echoed in a more boldly analytical commentary on some of the 
Articles. Should not the very validity of the assumptions on which Article 2, (1) 
and (7) are based be frankly investigated? Sheer frustration is driving serious 
students today to question hitherto unquestioned principles, and the en- 
lightened accuracy of the authors’ Article-by-Article study shows them emin- 
ently qualified to save such persons from coming to some extraordinary 
conclusions. ALAN DE RUSETT 


A WorLD SEcURITY Force: Report of a Military Committee. London, New 
Commonwealth, 1949. vii+30 pp. 7}” x 4}”. 2s. 


DISTRUSTFUL of the powers of the League of Nations under the Covenant to 
provide the nations of the world with a safeguard against aggression, the late 
Lord Davies in 1932 founded the New Commonwealth with the object of estab- 
lishing an International Police Force. The New Commonwealth, which has 
survived its founder, equally distrustful of the powers of the United Nations 
under their charter to the same end, in 1947 set up a Military Committee to 
look into the problem and to bring its proposals up to date. The revised proposals 
are contained in the Committee’s report published in January 1949. The old title 
has given place to A World Security Force, in recognition of the fact that its 
function—of providing a safeguard against aggression—cannot be performed 
by what is commonly known as ‘Police action’, but demands the capability of 
‘full war even against a major Power’ (p. 18). The Force, an extra-national body 
with extra-territorial rights in every country, recruited by world-wide volun- 
tary enlistment and possessing the most powerful armaments available, is to 
be ‘ever ready for instant operation on the decision of its own command (p. 3)’. 
The Committee has examined many of the implications of its proposals, but to 
many readers their examination will appear somewhat superficial; difficulties 
which were actually found formidable in the past—the clear definition of 
aggression, for instance—are brushed aside rather lightly (p. 10). But there is 
an even more noticeable omission. Proposals for the establishment of a force 
which is to possess ‘unquestionable military supremacy’ in every part of the 
world entirely ignore the whole subject of how to endow it with the indispensable 
element of sea-power. H. G. THURSFIELD 


Non-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES: Summaries and Analyses of Information 
Transmitted to the Secretary General During 1948. Lake Success, New 
York, United Nations, 1949. vii+686 pp. Tables. 9”x6”. No price. 

Tuts is the third volume in this series of publications, similar volumes 
having been issued in 1947 and 1948. Most of the information supplied, which 
covers economic, social, and educational conditions, relates to the years 1946 or 
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1947. It is extremely useful to have in one volume information and statistical 
tables for nearly all the seventy-four colonial territories (trusteeship territories 
are, of course, excluded). They range from the Gold Coast to Indonesia, and 
from American Samoa to Morocco. More interesting, however, are Part 1, 
a general survey, and Part 3, which analyses the information for all the terri- 
tories. In the Appendix are extracts from the report of the special committee of 
the Assembly which met in Geneva and Paris in 1948 to examine -the procedure 
of receiving information and to report on what should be done with such 
information in the future. Although the: committee was not expected to com- 
ment on the policies pursued by the colonial Powers it quickly became an arena 
where some representatives attacked the Powers administering colonies, while 
the latter defended themselves and their policies. Although a mass of material 
had been received, the committee in general thought that there were too many 
gaps in the information, and asked for more analyses and special studies by the 
Secretariat. Further thick volumes of statistics can therefore be expected; 
whether these will assist in the solution of colonial problems remains to be seen. 
The administering Powers are anxious that any rights of supervision which the 
United Nations may exercise over trusteeship territories should not be auto- 
matically extended to the non-self-governing territories covered by this volume. 
In Part 1, the general survey, it is claimed that the system of transmitting in- 
formation ‘may be said to establish international accountability in so much as an 
official record is supplied . . . permitting the discussion of the questions which 
arise from the record’ (p. 6). The problem of what to do with this information is 
being raised again at the General Assembly meeting of 1949. 
FRANCES ARMYTAGE 


A.B.C. OF THE UNITED NATIONS AND INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS. By 
Bernard Moore. London, United Nations Association of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, 1949. 96 pp. 7}”X5". 2s. 6d. 


A HANDY reference book arranged alphabetically describing very briefly the 
scope and purpose of the many international organizations and commissions 
which are today playing a major role in international affairs. The full text of the 
United Nations Charter is included. D. P. E. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


ATomIc ENERGY YEAR Book. Ed. by John Tutin. London, Temple Press, 1949. 
xx-+237 pp. Illus. Diagrams. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 83”x5}”. ats. 


A COLLECTION of extracts from the Smyth Report and other official docu- 
ments, some of which are direct quotations with a source given and others less 
easily traceable, with a few original contributions of which the authors are not 
indicated, but which one would imagine to have been written by the editor. The 
historical and scientific chapters (I-4) do not compare favourably with the many 
popular books now available. The choice of extracts from the Smyth Report is 
not always fortunate. For example, the important concept of the multiplication 
factor is not explained; the chief reference on p. 41 being ‘the multiplication 
factor already defined’. This presumably refers to an earlier passage in the 
Smyth Report which has not been reproduced. These chapters of the book on 
the whole are far harder to read than the Smyth Report itself. 

Chapter 5 contains a discussion of the economic consequences of atomic 
energy. Apart from the tendency to intersperse the argument with tables and 
lists of items which do not appreciably add to the argument, this is written with 
a fair sense of proportion; perhaps the most constructive chapter of the book is 
6, on ship propulsion, whose author evidently has thought about it and critically 
discussed statements by other people on the subject. However, one may 
question a number of the statements in the chapter. 

Chapters 7-12 and 14 are mostly accumulations of extracts from official 
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documents of questionable importance, ranging from lists of members of various 
committees in various countries and copies of application forms for radio- 
isotopes to physical data on radio-elements. 

Chapter 13, ‘Research Frontiers’, is entirely original and written with a 
fantastic lack of proportion, typified by the opening sentence that the funda- 
mental knowledge of the electron has advanced little in the last half century. 

A last brief chapter on international control is again rather superficial with 
the emphasis on membership lists and organization charts. Appendixes contain 
physical tables, which would hardly be useful to the reader for whom the rest of 
the book is on an appropriate level, and other miscellaneous information. 

If the title ‘Year Book’ indicates that there will be further issues in subse- 
quent years one would hope that the material be chosen and prepared with more 
care and, incidentally, an attempt be made to avoid some of the many misprints. 

R. E. PEIERLS 


AN INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ATOMIC ENERGY. Vol. I. Political, 
Economic and Social Aspects. Preface by A. A. Sobolev. London, 
H.M.S.O. for United Nations, Atomic Energy Group, 1949. ix+45 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. 11” 8}". 2s. 6d. 


Tuis is a valuable bibliography on the political and international implications 
of the discovery and control of atomic energy. (The second volume will deal with 
scientific literature.) It covers books, pamphlets, periodical literature and the 
publications of the United Nations. Eight hundred items are listed and classified 
by subjects such as ‘international control’, ‘peaceful uses’, ‘military uses and 
defence measures’. Some of these groups are further subdivided by such headings 
as ‘official documents (by countries)’ and ‘unofficial commentary’. 

It has a good author index, but the subject index is little more than the 
table of contents arranged in alphabetical order. BARBARA KYLE 


LAW 


REPORTS OF JUDGMENTS, ADVISORY OPINIONS AND ORDERS: THE CORFU 
CHANNEL CASE (MERITS) JUDGMENT OF APRIL 9TH, 1949. International 
Court of Justice. London, H.M.S.O. Leyden, Sijthoff, 1949. 169 pp. 
oh” X6}”. 13s. 3d. 

Tuis is the official report containing the judgement, separate and dissenting 
opinions, and reports of experts, concerning the substantive questions in the 
dispute between the United Kingdom and Albania over the mining of the British 
warships Saumarez and Volage while passing through the Corfu channel on 
22 October 1946. Three distinct questions are decided in the judgement: 
(x) that Albania was responsible in international law for the explosions and for 
the damage and loss of life resulting therefrom; (2) that the United Kingdom did 
not violate the sovereignty of Albania by sending her warships through the 
strait; (3) that the United Kingdom did violate the sovereignty of Albania by 
sweeping the channel in November 1946, without Albanian permission, but that 
this declaration by the Court was in itself sufficient satisfaction. It was also 
agreed to reserve for further consideration the assessment of the compensation 
due to the United Kingdom. 

The primary task of the Court was to dispose of the issue before it, and this 
the majority judgement does with admirable clarity, precision, and conciseness. 
Those, however, who look to the judgement ior guidance through the tangle of 
precedents and opinions concerning the very important and complicated points 
of law involved in the case will be disappointed. In fact what strikes the English 
reader most forcibly about the judgement is the extreme paucity of cited 
authority in matters on which authority abounds. For example the question of 
the right of innocent passage for warships through a territorial strait joining 
two seas is dealt with in a mere eight lines (p. 28), and that not by argument from 
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authority but by authoritative assertion. This is not of course to suggest that it 
is proper for the English reader to expect the kind of learned judgement he 
would have in a like case before the English Court of Appeal; it is merely to warn 
him that in the present case he will be disappointed if he does expect it. In this 
respect, however, the majority judgement is in strong contrast with some of the 
dissenting opinions; notably that of Judge Azvedo who has contrived to make a 
truly astonishing assembly of learned material. , 

By far the most interesting and important question of law involved in the 
case 1s that of the true basis of Albanian ‘responsibility in international law for 
the presence of the minefields in her territorial waters. The majority judgement 
is content to rest this on knowledge. Close attention must also be given, how- 
ever, to the very able dissenting opinion of Judge Winiarski, who felt that know- 
ledge of the presence of the minefield had not been satisfactorily proved, but that 
liability was nevertheless established by the failure of the Albanian Govern- 
ment to take appropriate action after the explosions, or to hold any kind of 
inquiry into the matter: ‘Such an attitude on the part of the Albanian Govern- 
ment has been held to be an indirect proof of Albania’s knowledge of the mine- 
laying; it would seem more reasonable to hold that it can and must be con- 
sidered as an independent ground for her responsibility’ (p. 56). 

The separate opinion of Judge Alvarez is a challenging exercise in abstract 
jurisprudence; but it is doubtful whether a self-conscious insistence by the Court 
in its supposed mission of developing an entirely new international law based on 
‘social interdependence’ and permeated by politics (pp. 41, 42), is calculated to 
enhance the prestige of the Court in the present situation or to encourage readi- 
ness in States to submit matters to its jurisdiction. The traditional insistence of 
the judge that he declares the law rather than makes it may be a legal fiction: 
but it is also a wise and politic one. R. Y. JENNINGS 


THE JEWISH YEARBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL LAw 1948. Ed. by N. Feinberg 
and J. Stoyanovsky. Jerusalem, Rubin Mass, 1949. xv-+304 pp. 9$”7". 
£12. 5s. $8.00. 


Tuis Jewish Yearbook of International Law, published in Jerusalem and 
edited by two international jurists of Israel, is a remarkable enterprise; and 
opportune in view of the establishment of the Jewish State. It is composed of 
articles, notes, and documents which particularly concern the Jewish people or 
the Land of Israel. They sum up the unique position of the Jewish people who 
have for centuries been eminently the objects of international law, as the legal 
jargon goes, and now, through the admission of Israel into the United Nations, 
may become subjects of that law. The editors explain that the book was 
planned on the eve of the establishment of the State; with an eye to the past 
rather than to the future. But they include Israel’s Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and have appended a note dealing with its circumstances. 

Pride of place among the articles is taken by one of the editors, Dr Feinberg, 
who writes with abundant learning on the recognition of the Jewish people in 
international law. The other editor writes with equal abundance of learning on 
Law and Policy under the Palestine Mandate. Two other articles deal with 
aspects of the Palestine Mandate; Professor Frankenstein discusses the meaning 
of the National Home for the Jewish people, and Dr Akzin the relations of the 
United Nations to Palestine. All these contributions are scholarly and well 
documented, but inevitably there is a touch of bitterness against actions of the 
British Government. More general is a group of articles on aspects of inter- 
national law, to which the Jewish interest is more incidental. The Protection 
of Minorities is dealt with by Dr Jacob Robinson, Director of the Institute of 
Jewish Affairs in New York; the International Refugee Organization by Norman 
Bentwich; and the nationality of denationalized persons by Professor H. Lauter- 
pacht of Cambridge. The last, an outstanding contribution, includes majestic 
criticism of judgements of British, French, and Swiss Courts. Professor Hans 
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Kelsen, writing on collective and individual responsibility for Acts of State, is 
equally critical of the Nuremberg judgement. Two other articles are concerned 
particularly with the Jewish persecution in central Europe: Reparation and 
Restitution as affecting Jews, by Nehemia Robinson; and Jewish aspects of 
Crimes against Humanity, by A. Goldstein, both of New York. 

Notes on Habeas Corpus in Palestine and Immigrant Ships before the 
Palestine Courts, written by Palestinian Advocates, give an opportunity for 
severe comments on the judiciary, and Dr Vitta, an Italian jurist, who examines 
the boycott of Zionist goods by the Arab League, is severe on the inaction of the 
mandatory Government. The yearbook is truly international in its subjects 
and in its contributors, even though the national note predominates. All the 
articles are in English and the book has been most carefully edited. It was 
produced in difficult conditions; the press in which it was being printed was 
blown up in the spring of 1948, and the manuscripts were destroyed. Later the 
editors, with the other inhabitants in Jerusalem, had to take their part in the 
defence of the city. It was not till the winter of 1948 that they could resume 
their work. It is a tribute to their diligence and devotion that it has now 
appeared. NoRMAN BENTWICH 


INTERNATIONAL Law. Vol. I. International Law as Applied by International 
Courts and Tribunals. By Georg Schwarzenberger. 2nd ed. London, 
Stevens, 1949. liv-+681 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 10”6}". £3 3s. 


THERE are several important changes in this new edition of Dr Schwarzen- 
berger’s work. Firstly, he has restated his approach to the study of international 
law. In a new introduction he discusses the scope of the ‘inductive method’, and 
urges the necessity for analysing the attitude to International Law of each of the 
law-determining agencies. In Chapter 2 he explains the relative importance he 
attaches to different law-making agencies. He contends that a single inter- 
national judgement has greater weight than a single State paper, although the 
practice of States im toto takes precedence over international jurisprudence. 
This exposition of the author’s views is illuminating, and readers will be grateful 
for its inclusion. 

Secondly, Dr Schwarzenberger has dealt at length with the Nuremberg 
Judgement. His attitude to the Judgement is conservative. Thus he does not 
believe that it has affected the position of the individual in international law. 
He is strongly critical of the argument that aggressive war is a crime at inter- 
national law, and denies that there is an international criminal law. The 
Tribunal, he believes, was a municipal military court established on the 
authority of Germany’s rulers, and the law applied by it was, apart from the 
matter of war crimes stricto sensu, that of the Charter establishing it. 

Thirdly, the writer has drawn on two decisions of the International Court of 
Justice—the Advisory Opinion on Membership in the United Nations and the 
Judgement in the Corfu Channel (Preliminary Objection) Case—for material. He 
has also included a new chapter on Quasi-legislative International Institutions. 
Some omissions in the earlier edition have been rectified. Finally, the Appendices 
have been revised and a comprehensive bibliography has been included. 

It is only four years since the first edition of this book was published, but 
the importance of the new material alone amply justifies the preparation of a 
new edition. FELICE MORGENSTERN 


CASES ON THE CONFLICT OF LAws. By R. H. Graveson. London, Sweet & Max- 
well and Stevens, 1949. xx+659 pp. Tables. Index. 8?”x5}”. 4os. 


THE breaking down of international barriers and the increasing contacts 
between the nationals of one country and those of another—a characteristic 
feature of the modern world—have served to increase the importance of the 
study of what is variously called ‘Private International Law’ and ‘the Conflict of 
Laws’. 
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Courts in all countries are called upon to decide cases as to the status, rights 
and obligations of individuals or corporations where the facts are admitted and 
the real question is as to the Code to be applied. 

International conventions have provided some of the answers, but there is 
still a large indeterminate area in which the application of principles based on 
case law is the only guide. 

This admirably compiled digest, primarily intended for students, will also be 
of the greatest value to practising lawyers who have to advise on and to conduct 
cases involving the law of more than one country; any lawyer familiar with this 
fascinating, but often exasperating, branch of legal activity will find many old 
friends in these pages. 

The layman, too, should not pass this book by as one for specialists only; if, 
either through business or personal inclination, he has recurrent contacts abroad, 
he will find much to interest and instruct him. K. MACRAE Morr 


Ways AND MEANS OF MAKING THE EVIDENCE OF CUSTOMARY INTERNATIONAL 
Law More READILY AVAILABLE: Preparatory work within the purview 
of Article 24 of the Statute of the International Law Commission. (Mem- 
orandum submitted by the Secretary-General.) London, H.M.S.O. for 
United Nations, 1949. vi+114 pp. 9” x6". 3s. gd. 

It is one of the duties of the International Law Commission of the United 
Nations to consider ways and means of making the evidence of customary 
international law more readily available and to report to the General Assembly 
on this matter. With this first Report submitted by the Secretary-General to 
the General Assembly, the Commission has made an excellent start. The main 
part of the Report consists of a useful survey of existing compilations and di- 
gests of evidence of customary international law, with special reference to State 
practice and to the decisions of international and national courts. Readers in 
the United Kingdom will welcome the generous and justified tribute paid in 
this publication to British international lawyers, e.g. Sir Arnold McNair and 
Professor H. A. Smith, for their work in elucidating British State practice, 
and to Professor H. Lauterpacht for his editorial work in connexion with the 
Annual Digest of Public International Law Cases. Yet, in the United Kingdom— 
as in most other countries, with the creditable exception of the United States— 
most of the work on the systematic presentation of international law as applied 
in British State practice and in British Courts has still to be done. International 
lawyers who are already engaged on this task will feel themselves encouraged 
by the blessing bestowed upon them from the ‘wuthering heights’ of the Inter- 
national Law Commission and by the official acknowledgement of a ‘growing 
trend towards an inductive approach’ to problems of international law. 

GEORG SCHWARZENBERGER 


ECONOMICS 


THE THEORY OF INTERNATIONAL VALUES. By Frank D. Graham. New Jersey, 
Princeton University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1948. vii-+- 
349 pp. Tables. Index. 9}” x6}”". $5.00. 27s. 6d. 


IMPERFECT COMPETITION IN INTERNATIONAL TRADE. By S. B. Rangnekar. Ed. 
by J. J. Anjaria. Foreword by C. N. Vaki. Bombay, Oxford University 
Press, 1947. xvi+187 pp. Diagrams. Index. (University of Bombay 
Publications, Economics Series, no. I.) 9” x5?”. Rs. 18. 27s. 

THE theory of international trade has recently been given more attention 
than it has received since the early nineteen-thirties, and has made more pro- 
gress than for a very long time. Mosak’s integration of international trade theory 
into the general structure of modern value theory, and Samuelson’s discovery of 
the power of trade in finished goods to bring about a complete equalization of 
national factor-prices on certain assumptions, might be thought to have set the 
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pattern of discussion on the subject for some years to come; Professor Graham, 
however, has started a new hare by attacking classical theory on its own ground 
—-primarily, that is to say, in the field of comparative cost, and subject to the 
assumption of constant returns to scale, though the latter assumption is relaxed 
later on. 

His first point is that—in the simple example of two-country, two-commodity 
trade, for instance—the equilibrium ratio of exchange is likely to coincide with 
one or other of the national ratios between the costs of production of the two 
commodities, rather than to lie between them, and that the typical outcome will 
be complete specialization, by only one (generally the smaller) of the countries, 
the other producing some of both commodities. Opportunity-cost takes the 
place of reciprocal demand as the dominant factor determining international 
equilibrium, and the comparative advantages of the two countries in various 
commodities are best seen by comparing their costs with that of the commodity 
which both countries produce. 

Professor Graham’s second main point is that adjustment of international 
balances takes place, not only (or, as he implies, not so much) through changes 
in exports and imports of the commodities already flowing in international 
trade, but through the entry of new commodities and the dropping out of old 
ones. This is a fact which most writers have formally acknowledged, but which 
has generally been glossed over in systematic analysis, since it is exceedingly 
hard to take properly into account. It means that any judgement based merely 
on a knowledge of elasticities of demand for internationally traded commodities 
will underestimate the adjusting power of the international price mechanism. 
So strongly is Professor Graham impressed with this point that he is scornful of 
fears that disequilibrium may prove hard to correct—he attributes difficulty in 
this matter solely to imperfections of the international monetary system (e.g. 
non-convertibility). 

These brief remarks give a very inadequate account of the content of an im- 
portant book. It seems permissible to say, however, that Professor Graham, in 
stressing some faults in classical analysis which have coloured most subsequent 
thinking, has undervalued the importance of the demand factor, and has 
accordingly failed to deal with it sufficiently systematically in his analysis. In 
choosing the classical writers’ own ground, too, he has chosen their rather cum- 
bersome method of exposition by arithmetical example (which involves some 
most inelegant fractions). Perhaps his exposition could have been improved at 
one of its central points by the use of Edgeworth’s brilliant device of the logarith- 
mic scale of relative costs. The reader may feel, moreover, that the transition 
from abstruse discussion to decided judgements on current problems is made a 
little quickly, without due regard to the very important dynamic factors and 
market imperfections which lie outside the author’s chosen field. Nevertheless, 
this is a major contribution to theory, and a most delightfully written one. 


Mr Rangnekar proceeds to apply to Marshallian (or Mosakian) theory the 
modifications which are involved in passing from perfect to imperfect com- 
petition. It isa straightforward piece of work, but the reader is frequently left to 
pick up the thread from the diagrams and the mathematics rather than from the 
text, which lapses into obscurity from time to time. The number of typographical 
errors is also excessive. A. J. BRowN 


THE Economic Municu: the I.T.O. Charter, Inflation or Liberty, the 1929 
Lesson. By Philip Cortney. New York, Philosophical Library, 1949. xx+ 
262 pp. Index. 83”x5%”. $3.75. 

It has been said that the only provisions in the G.A.T.T. and the I.T.O. 
Charter in full operation are the ‘escape clauses’ and it is these, and their founda- 
tion in the ‘full employment’ obligation of Article 3, which Mr Cortney attacks. 
Mr Cortney believes that there is ‘a fundamental conflict between exchange con- 
trol and human liberty’ (p. 62). He opposes controls of all sorts on this ground 
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and as inhibiting ‘the main democratic, impersonal and ‘‘automatic’’ safeguard 
available to our free society against wrong economic policies’ (p. 61). The greater 
part of the book is a polemic against the ‘wrong policies’ associated with Lord 
Keynes’s name and a plea, buttressed with quotations from Rist and Per 
Jacobsson among others, for ‘sound’ money and the gold standard. While 
wholly out of sympathy with the current British approach to the dollar problem, 
Mr Cortney realizes that lower American tariffs and untied lending would be 
essential conditions of any alternative—but even his /Jaissez-faire enthusiasm 
halts this side of an all-out attack on American farm price supports. 
EDWARD CHARLES 


ECONOMIC SURVEY 1919-1939. By W. Arthur Lewis. London, Allen & Unwin, 
[1949]. 221 pp. Charts. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 82”54". 15s. 
MopDERN Economic PROBLEMS. By Albert L. Meyers. 2nd ed. New York, 
Prentice-Hall, 1948. xvii+350 pp. Tables. Index. 84”«5?”. $4.35. 
ALTHOUGH the first of these books is cast in the form of economic history, 
while the second is an application of theoretical analysis to certain problems 
of policy without any attempt to analyse the actual course of events in any 
period, they are both essentially designed to introduce the student (or, in Pro- 
fessor Lewis’s book, the general reader) to economic analysis in action. Professor 
Meyers, however, assumes a fairly considerable acquaintance with economic 
theory on the part of his readers, while Professor Lewis explains the instruments 
of analysis which he uses as he goes along. Thus, one may regard these two 
works as illustrating aspects of two different approaches to the teaching of 
economics. Professor Meyers represents the older tradition that theory should be 
learnt first and then applied. His application of it to the great issues of policy— 
taxation, ‘pump-priming’, transportation, agricultural policy, monopoly, inter- 
national economics, and central planning—is workmanlike, and well illustrated 
from American experience, though not supported to any considerable extent by 
attempts at inductive verification of the doctrines applied. No equally compre- 
hensive and up-to-date treatment of public policy in the light of economic 
theory springs to mind. The treatment, however, is essentially suited to the 
student who has not only mastered his theory, but who will take its relevance to 
some extent on trust. 


Professor Lewis’s book, on the other hand, is admirably suited for intro- 
ducing the student or the general reader to economics by providing an example 
of the way in which a trained economist can handle and interpret the events of a 
particular period. It is essentially inductive; closely akin to the great tradition 
of analysis developed by the Secretariat of the League of Nations and brilliantly 
continued by the United Nations (especially, perhaps, the Economic Commission 
for Europe), but, as befits the breadth of the subject dealt with in such a small 
space, rather more speculative. Particularly interesting to the more advanced 
student is the attempt to extend the perspective (in Chapter 11) and to fit 
British experience over a long period into a ‘long cycle’ of the kind discussed by 
Kondratieff and Schumpeter. The conclusions from this attempt are no less 
intriguing for being sceptical. 

Professor Lewis’s conclusions on international trade (to pick out another 
topic almost at random) are also extremely interesting. It may be worth pointing 
out, however, that his suggestion on pp. 122-3 as to the decreasing elasticity of 
demand for exports between the nineteen-twenties and the nineteen-thirties is 
not borne out by a more systematic calculation from the data which he gives. 
The relative changes in the exports of the main industrial countries, in relation to 
changes in their relative prices, suggest for both periods an elasticity somewhat 
in excess of unity. This is not so much a criticism as an example of the power 
which Professor Lewis’s admirable book possesses of making the trained 
economist reach for his slide-rule, no less than of tempting the beginner into a 
further study of economics. A. J. BRown 
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Wor_LpD Economic Report 1948. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1949. 
xix-++300 pp. Charts. Tables. 11” 8}". 15s. 


THE above report was prepared for presentation to the ninth session of the 
U.N. Economic and Social Council. Part I reviews world economic conditions 
and contains an introduction followed by chapters on the world’s production and 
supply of goods, inflationary and deflationary developments, and international 
trade and finance. Part II analyses in greater detail economic conditions in 
different regions: the United States, Canada, and Latin America; Australia and 
New Zealand; Asia and the Far East; Europe; the Middle East and Africa. 
Part III studies special selected world economic problems including the food and 
agricultural situation, population trends, man-power, and the availability of 
foreign funds for economic development. The report ends with a monthly 
chronology of main economic events from December 1947 to March 1949. 

A comprehensive study such as the above which surveys all the major 
problems with which the world was faced in the spring of 1949 must be of 
general interest, for it brings together in one volume a vast amount of informa- 
tion and statistical material, together with comments on the main conclusions 
to be drawn. D. P. ETLINGER 


INFLATIONARY AND DEFLATIONARY TENDENCIES, 1946-1948. Pamphlet. Lon- 
don, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1949. v-+52 pp. Tables. 9”x6”". 2s. 


Tus publication of the United Nations’ Department of Economic Affairs 
brings up to date and expands an earlier study on the same subject published 
in 1947. 

After a very brief survey of events during the period covered, there is an 
excellent chapter in which the theoretical basis for the analysis of the situation 
in individual countries is explained in simple language. This section also deals 
with controls and the circumstances in which they can operate effectively. The 
authors then proceed to examine the operation in certain countries (including 
those of western Europe, the Americas, the U.S.S.R., Russia, and China) of the 
factors described in the theoretical chapter. They come to the conclusion that a 
turning point was reached towards the end of 1948, when the forces making for 
inflationary pressure were on the decline and some prices as well as employment 
tended to fall in a number of countries. E. A. FLEMING 


IMPERIAL PREFERENCE: its Development and Effects. By Ronald S. Russell. 
Foreword by the Rt Hon. L. S. Amery. London, Falcon Press for the 
Empire Economic Union, 1949. 168 pp. Tables. Index. 84”5%”". 8s. 6d. 


THERE is a distinct need for a scientific record and analysis of the trade 
relations of the countries of the British Commonwealth, including Imperial 
Preference. Mr Ronald Russell’s book, unfortunately, lacks the scientific quality 
of detachment and impartiality: it is frankly partisan and even propagandist. 
This would not, perhaps, be a serious defect if all the necessary material were 
assembled, for the reader who wanted facts rather than argument would readily 
discount Mr Russell’s evident enthusiasm for his cause. Unfortunately, it has 
given rise to certain gaps and distortions in the material itself. For example, 
though a bare statement that the Anglo-Canadian Trade Agreement of 1932 was 
replaced by another in 1937, and a slightly larger reference to the 1938 agreement 
between the United Kingdom and the United States, appear in successive para- 
graphs, there is no mention of the contemporary trade agreement between 
Canada and the United States, nor any analysis of Canada’s triangular trade 
problem and the impact of preferences upon it. Nor does Mr Russell report the 
objections raised by certain colonial territories to the Ottawa preferences. 

Again, it is strange that a new 1949 edition of a book first published in 1947 
should contain virtually no reference to the bulk-purchase agreements and cur- 
rency controls which have rendered tariff preference of secondary significance in 
fixing the pattern of Empire trade, and that the statistics should be entirely pre- 
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war. (Palestine, incidentally, is still listed under ‘Colonial Empire’, to which it 
never belonged.) 

The book is published for the Empire Economic Union and has a foreword 
by Mr L. S. Amery, who presents closer economic co-operation in the Common- 
wealth as the alternative to ‘a shrinking existence as a second-rate Power’. 

H. V. Hopson 


TARIFF PREFERENCES IN WESTERN Europe. By Ronald S. Russell. Foreword 
by the Rt Hon. L. S. Amery. London, Empire Economic Union, 1949. 
56 pp. Tables. Index. 84”5%”". 2s. 


Tuts little book attempts to survey the possibility of co-ordinating the 
British Commonwealth system of preference with a European preferential sys- 
tem, as a means of creating greater economic unity among the countries of 
western Europe. The subject is a controversial one and the author neither 
claims to be able to estimate the effect of establishing such a system of prefer- 
ences nor to have covered the ground exhaustively. The countries selected for 
study are the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, France, and Germany, and 
within its acknowledged limitations the book provides useful information on the 
direction of trade of these countries in certain commodities and suggests various 
possibilities for a mutual system of preferential tariffs. The appendixes contain 
complementary tables which give detailed figures of imports of certain com- 
modities into the selected countries and, where possible, figures of production 
and consumption of these commodities in various countries. The material, 
which in itself provides a useful background to the study of a European system 
of preferences, could have been more clearly set out, and the author does not 
always provide adequate evidence to support his suggestions. D. D. B. 


THE Euro: a New European Gold Currency. By Simon M. Cleja. Trans. from 
the French by Eugenie R. Lorie. Pamphlet. London, Staples Press, 1949. 
55 pp. 84” x54”. 3s. 6d. 

Tuis stimulating pamphlet elaborates the thesis that the economic unifica- 
tion of Europe is an inescapable necessity. Money being the lifeblood of economic 
activity, western Europe can only begin to become a reality when all nations 
composing it have the same currency, convertible into gold and freely circulat- 
ing. The first practical step therefore should be the transfer of the privilege of 
issuing currency from the National Banks to a European Emission Bank. Con- 
vertibility by itself, apart from the certainty of American support for such a 
scheme, would call forth sufficient privately hoarded gold in Europe alone to 
permit the issue of a single currency (i.e. the Euro) large enough in volume to 
replace the entire currencies at present in circulation. The Euro would pave the 
way for the amalgamation of customs and ultimately for the merging of all 
European economies. Whatever might be the objections to the scheme, its 
forthright exposition at least emphasizes the absurdities in the current European 
situation. H. C. HILLMANN 


EsguissE D’uNE TuHtor1E GENERALE DE L’EguitiprE EconoMIQUE: Ré- 
flexions sur la Théorie Générale de Lord Keynes. By Claude Gruson. Paris, 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1949. 328 pp. (Theoria: Etudes sur la 
Théorie moderne de l’Economie.) 9” X53”. 600 fr. 


Tus is an economist’s book. The author has set out to explain present 
Keynesian theory to his fellow economists in France and at the same time to 
introduce greater rigour into the propositions. M. Gruson writes well and shows 
considerable analytical ability. But for the English economist at least his book 
is marred by the complete lack of references both to Lord Keynes’s work and to 
that of other economists who have contributed to this field. So in spite of the 
clarity of his exposition it is not infrequently difficult to make up one’s mind 
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whether the author is following in the steps of the master or whether he is break- 
ing away from the authorized version. Such being the case M. Gruson’s book is 
most unlikely to have influence outside France. D. J. MorGAN 


LE PROBLEME DES NATIONALISATIONS. By Bernard Lavergne. Paris, Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1946. 184 pp. 83?”5}”". 200 /r. 


OvER forty years ago Professor Lavergne published his first book on con- 
sumers’ co-operation in Europe. With the years his faith in the co-operative idea 
has grown until in the present work he pleads for an ‘Ordre coopératif’ which 
would, he claims, cure the economic, political, and social ills of France. But the 
reader who is not infected by the author’s enthusiasm could hardly be con- 
vinced by any of the positive arguments he puts forward for his vast claims. 
Nor would he be likely to be moved by the descriptive treatment of the ‘sociétés 
nationales’ of Belgium, the Public Boards of England, or the ‘compagnies 
nationales’ in France which are displayed as the prototypes of the proposed non- 
capitalist enterprises. One should perhaps remember that the book was pre- 
pared during the occupation. One must respect the aims although one cannot 
but feel that Professor Lavergne does not show us the way towards them. 

D. J. MORGAN 


ECONOMIC SECURITY AND INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM: Can we Have Both? By Albert 
Lauterbach. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University Press; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1948. iv-+178 pp. Bibliog. Index. 83?”x54” 14s. 
$2.50. 

THE author argues that economic security is perfectly compatible with in- 
dividual freedom. To achieve security, however, the national economy must be 
consciously planned, and the plan must be realized through the machinery of 
social controls. He denies that all controls inevitably imply regimentation and 
in the last resort oppression of the individual. There are alternatives to the Fas- 
cist or Soviet types of controlled economy, and it is the description of these 
other types of social control which is the chief value of this book. The author 
holds that industry-wide regulation, mixed and co-operative enterprises, 
nationalization, socialization, financial and other indirect controls of production, 
might be combined into a pattern of social control which could vary from 
country to country. By leaving the pattern to be chosen by the majority of a 
democratically represented society in Parliament, there would be assurance 
that social controls would benefit society in general, however much they might 
interfere with sectional vested interests, and there would be safeguards for the 
maintenance of the positive rights of the individual. This book is yet another 
contribution to this most disputed issue of our time. It is well written, but it 
does not really break new ground. H. C. HILLMANN 


READINGS IN THE THEORY OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE. Selected by a Committee 
of the American Economic Association. Foreword by Bernard F. Haley. 
Philadelphia and Toronto, Blakiston, 1949. xvii+637 pp. Diagrams. 
Tables. Bibliog. Index. (Blakiston Series of Republished Articles on 
Economics, IV.) 83?” x6". $4.75. 

Tuis volume, the fourth in the Blakiston Series of reprints of articles on 
economics, contains twenty-three articles representing either new contributions 
to, or merely brilliant elucidations of, specific aspects of the theory of inter- 
national trade. In addition it contains as complete a bibliography of articles on 
international economics, published during the last three decades in journals all 
the world over, as has yet been drawn up. Although Readings is addressed 
primarily to professional economists, the non-professional reader who has no 
more than an elementary knowledge of economics will find much of the material 
both understandable and of interest to him. H. C. HILLMANN 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT: Plan for an Expanded 
Co-operative Programme through the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies. Report prepared by the Secretary General. London, H.M.S.O. 
for United Nations, 1949. viii+328 pp. 9”x6". 12s. 6d. $2.50. 


As part of the plan for an expanded co-operative programme through the 
United Nations and specialized agencies many programmes for providing tech- 
nical assistance for economic development have been under consideration. The 
above report shows the objectives and nature of such proposals and also the 
detailed proposals put forward by the United Nations and each of the agencies 
concerned. “Te Fo tes 


POPULATION 


REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON POPULATION. Presented to Parliament 
by Command of His Majesty, June 1949. Cmd 7695. London, H.M.S.O., 
1949. xii+259 pp. Tables. Charts. No index. 93” x6}". 4s. 6d. 


Tus Commission has been at work since March 1944. The present volume 
contains its general report and conclusions on the population of the United 
Kingdom. Other volumes are to be published containing more technical reports 
of its Scientific Committees and of special investigations made in aid of its work. 
This first volume is in four parts: I. ‘The Trend of Population’ (pp. 5-99), after a 
short historical introduction, is given mainly to a careful study of the fall in 
family size and the factors which affect it. This is based on a fuller knowledge of 
relevant facts than was available for any previous study. It is the chief part of 
the work. The rest of the volume, II. ‘Population and the National Interest’ 
(pp. 100-136), III. ‘Trend of Population and the Family’ (pp. 137-217), and IV. 
‘Summary and General Conclusions’ is largely an examination of inferences from 
the trends disclosed, and of their social and economic consequences, with sug- 
gestions for remedial action where that seems desirable and practicable. It is 
clear that a brief review can note only a few of the matters dealt with in so wide 
a field of study. 

In the attempts to measure the changes in the rate of growth or decline the 
Commissioners have considered the various indexes used in earlier studies. 
These include the crude birth and death rates; the gross and net reproductive 
indexes, based on female or male population ; and the replacement index. All are 
dismissed as inadequate, for the sound reason that all are based on short-period 
statistics, usually annual, which may be, and in this twentieth century have 
been, subject to violent and irregular fluctuations. 

The search for a reliable index of the changes going on leads to a study of the 
size of the family. Here this means the number of live children in a marriage in 
which the wife and mother has reached the end of her child-bearing period. This 
is more difficult to measure than the other indexes; and the period to which it 
relates is from 20 to 35 years; since the child-bearing age may extend from 15 to 
50 (or more generally about 20 to 40). Fortunately the fertility census of 1911 
and the sample family census conducted for the Commission in 1946, give a basis 
for this study. They show a steady decline of an average family, from between 5 
and 6 children to mothers born in the middle decades of the last century to 
between 2 and 3 children to mothers born since 1910. The size has remained 
fairly steady for the past 25 years, at about 2-2 children per family; and the 
recent fluctuations in marriage and birth rates do not yet indicate any note- 
worthy increase in the size of the average family. Such a change, which is by 
no means limited to Britain, merits the name given to it elsewhere of the 
‘Population Revolution’ .1 

This analysis is followed by a series of projections of future population based 
on recent trends of marriage and birth rates, and present and possible mortality 
rates. From these the writers conclude that the present number of children per 


1 See Dudley Kirk, Europe’s Population in the Inter-War Years (Geneva, 1946). 
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family is about 6 per cent below the number necessary to maintain the size of 
our population. This deficit of children is much less than that suggested by more 
alarmist forecasts. But in addition it is to be noted that unwanted births are 
estimated, conservatively, at ‘at least 10 per cent of all births’ (par. 190) ; and in 
recent years illegitimate births account for between 5 and 6 per cent of the total. 
If, as is to be expected, the practice of contraception becomes even more general 
and more efficient, these two categories will be much reduced. Thus the increase 
in the number of wanted children per family needed to maintain the population 
would seem to be the order of 20 per cent; and so the number needed to maintain 
the present population would be more nearly 3 children per family. 

A second fact brought out in this study is the approach towards greater 
numerical equality of the sexes. A study of Chart I and its accompanying table 
shows that in 1891 females were more numerous than males at all ages from 
I5 years upward, with the largest absolute excess in the age-groups 20-29. By 
1947 the position had changed so far that males were in excess at all ages up to 
24, and from 25 to 34 the excess of females was very small, less than 1 per 1,000. 
It seems probable that for the coming generation there will be a slight excess of 
men in the age-groups in which marriage normally occurs. 

The chart and table for 1947 also show the great excess of women in the age- 
groups from 45 to 69. The men here are the survivors of those who were from 
18—35 years old in the years 1914-19. This lack of balance of the sexes is for the 
most part a result of the loss of men in the First World War; a loss which was the 
direct cause of a sexual unbalance to which was due much of the social unrest of 
the inter-war years. The socially desirable and healthy condition is a near 
equality in numbers of the sexes, in the age-groups from 15 to 50. 

A third fact shown very clearly is the changing proportions of the several age- 
groups in our population. Asa direct result of improvements in general nutrition 
and health and in medical knowledge many deaths of the young and middle-aged 
have been prevented, and so shifted to older age-groups. This has led to a great 
increase in the normal expectation of life, now nearly 65 years, and in the 
numbers of the higher age-groups. The percentage of the population aged 60 and 
over has risen from 7 to 15 in the last fifty years. There has been a corresponding 
improvement in the health and vigour of the over-sixties; so much so that, in 
view of the general impoverishment of the nation by two world wars, it is 
reasonable to suggest that the age of retirement from active work to pension 
might well be raised in many cases. 

Many other social matters of great importance and interest are dealt with, as 
for instance the suggestion that the differential birth rates of the last 80 or 100 
years may have caused a loss of births to the more intelligent members of the 
population sufficient to lead to a decline in the numbers and proportion of persons 
of high intelligence. The conclusion here is that the evidence for this is not yet 
conclusive. Further study is necessary. In fact the reader will agree with the 
Commissioners that on many of these matters further knowledge and study is the 
chief need. But it can be stated now that for the maintenance of the British 
population it is necessary that the average number of children per married 
couple be raised to 3. If we are to contribute a substantial number of emigrants 
to the overseas Dominions it should be 4. This report may aid the formation of 
a ‘climate of opinion’, of which there are already indications among many of our 
younger people, favourable to families of this size. C. B. FAwcEetT 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Von TALLEYRAND ZU MoLotorF: die Auflésung Europas. By Robert Ingrim. 
Ziirich, Thomas-Verlag, 1948. 363 pp. 8”x5}”. No price. 

Dr Incrim presents a challenging and stimulating interpretation of the 

political evolution of Europe from 1815 to the present day. His theme is the 

decline and dissolution of Europe, caused primarily, in his opinion, by the 
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dynamic and destructive force of nationalism, born of the French Revolution. 
The doctrine of popular sovereignty proclaimed by the Jacobins implied in prac- 
tice the dictatorship of the majority, which, applied to national groups, gave 
birth to the concept of the nation-State. The latest and most destructive 
manifestation of these ideas was National Socialism. 

The Anglo-Saxon Powers applied the twin ideologies of popular sovereignty 
and national self-determination in 1919, achieving the dismemberment of 
Austria~Hungary and the Balkanization of Central Europe, and the virtual 
creation of a centralized German Reich: The European balance of power so 
essential to its political stability was fundamentally upset. Nor have the policies 
pursued by the western Powers since 1939 restored that balance. Rather the 
insistence on unconditional surrender and the absurd reparations policy deter- 
mined at Potsdam have completed the prostration of Germany, while the 
appeasement of Russia at Teheran and Yalta delivered eastern Europe into her 
hands, and left the rest of Europe under the constant threat of Soviet domina- 
tion. Europe’s fate now lies in non-European hands. Her very economic 
survival is dependent upon the assistance of the United States. 

To the reviewer it seems that nationalism has been over-emphasized to the 
exclusion of other factors. Not all would agree with his arguments that the dis- 
solution of the Habsburg monarchy could have been avoided as late as 1918. 
Still his provocative analysis will impel many to re-examine the meaning and 
value of their political assumptions. IEvAN G. JOHN 


Das EvurRopAISCHE GLEICHGEWICHT: Europiaische Friedenskongresse in drei 
Jahrhunderten. By Hermann Hackert and Harold Nicolson. Oberursel 
(Taunus), Europa-Archiv, 1948. 80 pp. Maps. Bibliog. 84” x5}". DM 
2.25. 

IN this comparative study of European peace settlements the late Dr Hack- 
ert has written short essays on the conferences of Westphalia, Utrecht, Vienna, 
and Versailles, and Mr Nicolson’s article on the Peace Conference of Paris in 
1946 is translated from Foreign Affairs (xxv. 2). Read nearly three years later, 
Mr Nicolson’s judgement is seen to have been as sound as it was moderate. 
His concentration on principles rather than on detail is a model for all publicists 
on international relations. His peroration on Anglo-American relations is es- 
pecially apposite and wise, though it may mislead some of its German readers 
into drawing unwarranted conclusions as to the probability of serious diver- 
gence between the foreign policies of Britain and the United States. 

Dr Hackert’s little studies are too much concerned with reading into the 
minds of the statesmen of the past the preoccupations of the present regarding 
national and global sovereignty. His presentation of the facts of Vienna and 
Versailles is too narrowly based on a disproportionate view of the importance of 
German affairs; it suffers also from his lack of knowledge of the most modern 
sources outside Germany. It seems a pity that in a book of which Mr Harold 
Nicolson is joint author, the publishers should have allowed his criticisms of the 
weaknesses of the Peace Conference of 1919 to be attributed to his father, Lord 
Carnock (p. 77, n. 64). EMILE DE GROOT 


THE COMING OF THE First WoRLD War: a Study in the European Balance 
1878-1914. By Nicholas Mansergh. London, Longmans, 1949. xiv+ 
257 pp. Illus. Bibliog. Index. 8?” x5#”. 15s. 


Tus thoughtful and stimulating survey will appeal not only to students of 
history but to all whose minds are exercised by political problems of today. For 
these latter the most important section is Chapter I which offers a critical analysis 
of the practical working of a number of time-honoured and/or debated concepts, 
such as the balance of power, old style diplomacy and secret alliances, capitalist 
wars and economic rivalry, as causes of war. To denizens of the welfare State it 
is a chastening thought that expanded social services and a highly developed 
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administration are essential elements in any modern war potential (p. 12). The 
later chapters, illuminated by many wise quotations, provide a sane and 
balanced guide to the main lines of policy pursued by the Chancelleries of the 
four greater Powers, and it looks as if, after a generation, a general consensus of 
opinion on war responsibilities can now begin to emerge. Only in respect of Italy 
does the treatment leave room for fuller understanding which would then lead to 
revised judgement (cf. pp. 7 and 18). For this state of things there are probably 
several reasons. One is the current assumption that the native land of Macchia- 
velli is also the country of Macchiavellianism. Then there is the constant stream 
of disparagement of Italy which historians find in German diplomatic documents 
from Bismarck onwards and to which hitherto the corrective of a more intensive 
study of Italian foreign policy has been lacking. Some excellent studies of special 
aspects and periods lie unregarded in learned books and articles by Italians, but 
the whole subject will shortly be placed on a sound basis by the forthcoming 
publication of the complete set of Italian diplomatic documents covering the 
period 1861-1943. The brief and troubled period between the cessation of hos- 
tilities in 1918 and Mussolini’s advent to power in 1922 left no room for such an 
enterprise, nor was Fascist totalitarianism capable of such a disinterested under- 
taking. But as soon as Count Sforza returned to the Consulta after the libera- 
tion, he called together, under the chairmanship of Professor Alessandro Casati, 
a team of historians of recognized scholarly integrity, including such respected 
names as Chabod, Morandi, Salvatorelli, and Toscano, each member making 
himself responsible for the volume dealing with a certain period under the 
general watchword of ‘no omissions’. Most of the volumes now lie ready for the 
printer, the only question still unsettled being whether to entrust publication to 
the Italian Government printing office or to a commercial publishing firm. This 
series will constitute a more complete publication than any other government 
has so far attempted. 

Among slips to be corrected in a future edition of the present study is (p. 215) 
the dating of Poincaré’s visit to St Petersburg which took place in July 1914. 
And did not the treason trials in France (p. 95, n. 1) begin in 1945, not 1944? 

I. M. MAssEY 


SECOND WORLD WAR 


THE SECOND WorLtpD War. Vol. II: Their Finest Hour. By Winston S. 
Churchill. London, Cassell, 1949. xvii+-684 pp. Diagrams. Maps. Index. 
84" X54". 25s. 

TuIs volume is the sequel to The Gathering Storm, and continues the narra- 
tive from the Battle of France in May 1940 up to Wavell’s desert victory at the 
turn of the year 1940-1. The two volumes present the most vivid and accurately 
documented story of the opening phases of the war yet available; they may not 
be great history; they are certainly journalism at its greatest; but the wealth of 
hitherto unpublished facts which they release, and the ample statistical informa- 
tion which they contain, render them indispensable to every historian’s book- 
shelf. Never, since the writing of that other De Bello Gallico, has one of the chief 
protagonists in a military drama possessed both the opportunity and the 
craftsmanship to record it so brilliantly. 

The most interesting feature of this volume is the light which it sheds on the 
mechanism of our higher command in war. In some ways Mr Churchill was just 
as autocratic a dictator as Hitler. Fortunately for us his military intuitions, al- 
though by no means infallible, were of a higher order than his opponent’s, and, 
unlike Hitler’s, they were generally subjected to the restraint of political dis- 
cretion. It is the greatest tribute to his genius that, however much he overrode 
or short-circuited the War Cabinet and the Chiefs of Staff Committee, he always 
retained their unswerving loyalty and devotion. 

Hitler’s generals reproached their Fiihrer for interfering with the course of 
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military operations by ordering the movement of individual divisions. Mr 
Churchill was also somewhat prone to devote his attention to details which 
should have been entrusted to subordinates. On 18 June 1940, the day on which 
the last British troops left France, we read that he ‘gave directions that the 8th 
Tank Regiment should be immediately equipped . . . until they have 52 new 
tanks’ (p. 147). Two months later, on 16 August, we find him writing a lengthy 
operation order for General Wavell in the Middle East (pp.-379-82), which in- 
cluded detailed tactical instructions for his forces, and selected for him a totally 
indefensible position for the defence of the Delta. And his strategic intuitions 
were no more infallible than his tactical instincts. On 24 September 1940 the 
Prime Minister wrote a scathing minute to the Secretary of State for War, up- 
braiding the General Staff because ‘two Indian brigades are to be employed in 
the Malay peninsula against a possible war with Japan, and a still more unlikely 
Japanese siege of Singapore’ (p. 442). But perhaps his greatest failure in politico- 
military insight was when he instructed the Foreign Secretary on 26 November: 
‘We want Turkey to come into the war as soon as possible’ (p. 484). 

However, Mr Churchill is too great a man to suppress the record of his few 
erroneous forecasts; it would be ungenerous to stress them without according 
him the credit due to his masterly grasp of the main essentials, however much his 
fancy might be distracted by the details of the mechanism which he controlled. 
The clear vision, splendid courage, and virile enthusiasm, which buoyed him up 
under the burden of our early disasters, entitle Mr Churchill to be regarded now 
as the first historian, as he then was the chief architect, of our hard-won victory. 

J. H. MARSHALL-CORNWALL 


La FumEE D’un Cicare. By Alfred Fabre-Luce. Paris, L’Elan, 1949. 245 pp. 
7%" X 4%". 300 fr. 

M. FABRE-LUCE was at one time editor-in-chief of L’Europe nouvelle and is 
the author of many books on contemporary historical subjects. In 1943, during 
the German occupation, he had published a book called Seigneurs de la guerre, 
which was almost at once confiscated and destroyed by the Germans. It con- 
tained the following sketch of Winston Churchill which the author reproduces in 
his new work: ‘Future biographers of Winston will depict a vigorous personality 
and a life fuli of action and change. They will say that he had imagination, and 
a sense of the picturesque. But they will conclude perhaps that this conservative, 
this imperialist, ended up as the grave-digger of capitalism and of the British 
Empire; that he exposed an ancient and brittle civilization by obliging it to 
follow in the wake of the dictators, instead of setting them against one another, 
and pulling the chestnuts out of the fire according to the true tradition of his 
country. Having merely succeeded in substituting the Bolshevik danger for the 
Hitlerian danger, he did not dare to return soon enough to what in the first war 
was at the bottom of his mind: Anglo-German reconciliation’ (p. 200). These 
sentences give the gist of M. Fabre-Luce’s attack; for this book is an attack on 
Churchill both as a statesman and as a writer. He finds that Churchill’s account 
(in Their Finest Hour) of the years of weakness before the war is inadequate and 
that his policy during that time as a critic was uncertain; that his confidence in 
the efficacy of a Russian alliance was as ill-placed as was his confidence in 
Czechoslovak resistance and in a German military coup against Hitler. He 
further finds that Churchill is unfair to the King of the Belgians; and he does not 
seem to realize that the policy of Vichy was not only the sole policy practicable 
at the time, but that it stopped Hitler’s advance towards Spain, secured North 
Africa, and, by thus saving it to be the objective of the first Anglo-American 
invasion, contributed directly to the winning of the war. For Mers-el-Kebir and 
for Dakar Fabre-Luce can find little or no excuse; and he states that Churchill 
was negotiating with Pétain (through Louis Rougier) ai the same time that he 
was ostensibly giving all his support to de Gaulle. It is not until page 170, and 
then only twice, that the name of Laval is mentioned. F. ASHTON-GWATKIN 
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Pax Britannica. By F. A. Voigt. London, Constable, 1949. viii+576 pp. 
Index. 8”x5}”". 25s. 


THE general character of this book, as Mr Voigt explains in a note, was fixed 
during 1944, and it was completed by the end of 1947. During the war a growing 
body of publicists endeavoured to show that at certain improbable dates they 
had been ‘right about Hitler’, and Mr Voigt—so the times change—can now show 
that he was right about Stalin at a time when the British Government hoped that 
a more optimistic view of Soviet policy would come right instead. The greater 
part of the book is taken up by three long, able, and sombre chapters on pre-war 
and war-time developments in Poland, Yugoslavia, and Greece, culminating in 
each case in the struggle between ‘loyalist’ elements—Bér-Komorowski, Mihailo- 
vic, Zervas, and their followers and associates—who wished to fight the Ger- 
mans, and the Communist organizations—the Lublin committee, the Yugoslav 
Partisans, the Greek Elasites—to whom the war with Germany was, in Mr 
Voigt’s view, but a secondary consideration. Much of the material on which 
these chapters are based is now familiar and generally accepted in Britain; 
where doubts still linger—particularly in the case of Mihailovic—Mr Voigt is 
uncompromisingly on the side of the ‘loyalists’. He finds Mihailovié ‘the 
noblest figure of the Second World War’, his abandonment by Great Britain a 
tragedy, and Tito’s expulsion from Yugoslavia by a small force of 600 German 
paratroopers in May 1944 convincing evidence of the absurdity of Mr Churchill’s 
claim on 22 February that Tito with an army of a quarter of a million men was 
holding in check fourteen German divisions. ELAS was un-Hellenic, even in its 
excesses: ‘the gouging-out of eyes, for example, is a Balkan-Slav, not a Hellenic, 
practice’ (p. 415). 

The general chapters in which Mr Voigt drives home the lessons of this story 
are somewhat ex cathedra in tone, more notable for exhortation than for elu- 
cidation. ‘Russia is in Europe, but not of Europe. England is of Europe, but not 
in Europe. She and Europe are one. Without her, Europe cannot be. Without 
Europe, she cannot be. Germany and Russia are Europe’s dread. They are most 
dreaded by their neighbours. England is Europe’s hope’ (p. 2). But the problem 
of British foreign policy for a generation or more has been to square diminishing 
resources with increasing responsibilities; no-one has questioned the wisdom of 
Britain’s whole-hearted support of Russia’s resistance to Germany, and while 
German power was unbroken it was a reasonable assumption that Communist 
satellite parties in Yugoslavia and Greece, by the very fact of their association 
with Moscow, would fight vigorously too. Mr Voigt says too little about Ameri- 
ca’s role in the Teheran decisions, and in general seems to condemn as bad 
judgement what to Mr Churchill and Mr Eden was no doubt a rather desperate 
attempt to make the best of a bad job. W. N. MEDLICOTT 


Lr MARECHAL AUX LIENS. By Jean Tracou. Paris, André Bonne, 1948. xv+ 
449+i pp. 74” 5%”. No price. 

THE writer of this book is a French diplomatist—once the Naval Attaché at 
the French Embassy in Berlin—who was Marshal (now ex-Marshal) Pétain’s last 
Directeur du Cabinet, a post which he held from 8 January 1944 until the head of 
the State’s enforced departure for Nancy and Sigmaringen on 20 August. 

It is still too early to write as a historian about the events of the war which 
concluded only four years ago, especially for a man who, like M. Tracou, saw 
everything through the eyes of a Chief to whom he was personally devoted. As 
the title of the book indicates, he regards Marshal Pétain as a ‘Man in Fetters’ 
whose every action was conditioned by the overriding moral conviction that it 
was his duty to stay in office until the end. Only thus could he keep out those 
others who were ready, like Déat, Doriot, and Darnand, to replace the armistice 
with Germany by a military pact which would bring France into the war against 
her Allies. 

How far an old man’s vanity and the feeling of indispensability which even 
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the mildest dictator seems to acquire may have played a part in what Marshal 
Pétain regarded as the bidding of destiny, M. Tracou does not attempt to explore. 
Others, who observed him during the theatrical trial in which everything was 
weighted against him, saw in his demeanour not only patriarchal grandeur but 
also a considerable measure of downright obstinacy. Marshal Pétain, just as 
much as General de Gaulle, believed himself the predestined saviour of France 
(‘Nous avons au fond les mémes idées’, he once declared) and-the attitude of the 
older man towards the younger, who at one time revered him so deeply and then 
became his relentless enemy, is often touching. 

British motives are at times given serious consideration in this book; at 
others distorted along familiar lines. The Marshal himself felt considerable 
bitterness: ‘J’ai vu Mr Churchill deux fois, je ne l’aime pas.’ This bias was to 
some slight extent modified later as a limited network of practical contacts 
developed at various levels. 

M. Tracou provides fresh material to supplement our former knowledge 
about where Vichy stood. A summarized English version might contribute to- 
wards greater comprehension in Great Britain of a still confused chapter of his- 
tory. It is of interest, for example, that Colonel Pontcarral, the head of the 
Maquis in the Vichy area, after being there for about three weeks with his men, 
sent in to his superiors a report ending with the words: ‘Vichy, I repeat, was 
perhaps one of the French towns in which resistance was at its best.’ 

There are some statements which still need to be confirmed. One is that 
General de Gaulle at the end relented of his former decision to put Marshal 
Pétain on trial with the certainty that the death sentence would be passed. 
Instead, the Swiss Government was to be asked officially to extradite him after 
an unofficial arrangement, described here as ‘un petit scénario’, that he should in 
fact be retained in Switzerland. The Swiss Government, according to M. Tracou, 
refused to play in this ‘scénario’ and the Marshal was ordered to present himself 
at the French frontier at Vallorbe, which he did. 

Two stories of the ben trovato type are ascribed to M. Laval. The first is that 
a British statesman, after a meeting between the then Prince of Wales (now 
Duke of Windsor) and M. Laval, accused the latter of having ‘got on too well 
with our Prince’ and added ‘We shall arrange that no further conversations of 
this kind take place’. There is the best authority for completely denying the 
truth of this. The other story led to a libel action and will, by agreement, not 
appear in further editions. E. B. WAREING 


Top SECRET. By Ralph Ingersoll. New York, Harcourt Brace; London, Par- 
tridge Publications, [1946]. viii+373 pp. Maps. Map endpapers. Index. 
8h" x54”. $3.75. 15s. 

Tuts book was published in 1946. It is possible to test the author’s con- 
clusions against the information now available to us. The relationships of the 
Americans with the British, of Field Marshal Montgomery and Generals Eisen- 
hower and Bradley, are seen as a series of dramatic clashes. It was said of a 
certain Judge, ‘He was courteous, he was slow, he was almost always wrong. 
He had all the qualities of a great Judge.’ Mr Ingersoll is inquisitive and quick 
and He is almost always wrong: he has all the qualities of a great journalist. 

His hero is General Bradley, and quite rightly, since General Bradley’s 
achievements were outstanding, but hero-worship prevents Mr Ingersoll from 
recognizing the achievements of others. To him General Eisenhower is just a 
bungling diplomat who lets the British have their imperialist and selfish way 
which prolongs the war by nearly a year. The Field Marshal is an opinionated 
failure, whose hogging of American reserves prevents General Bradley and his 
brilliant subordinate, General Patton, from winning the war. 

Nowhere does the author recognize the role played by General Eisenhower 
and his Supreme Allied Headquarters in combining the effective striking strength 
of the military resources in men and materials of the United States and Britain, 
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together with the European Resistance Movements. It was a big, and in many 
respects unwieldy machine, but it made the joint Normandy landings possible 
with all the vast organization required. It is only because the two countries 
were so united that a book like this could have been written. 

The accounts of the British allegedly getting the better of the Americans at 
the conference by subtle psychological methods is amusing and inaccurate. The 
author entirely failed to take into account the political situation that would be 
raised by the defeat of Germany. Future peace depended not only on the com- 
plete military defeat of Germany, but on a wise solution of the political problems 
caused by the victory of the Allies. In his discussion of such questions as the 
timing of the Second Front, the strength of the Mediterranean offensive, and 
operations in the Balkans, Mr Ingersoll completely disregards the necessary 
political element. The fact that in some respects Mr Ingersoll’s view prevailed 
has made the international situation more dangerous for the preservation of 
peace. This was not a triumph of the American over the British point of view, 
but of those of both nationalities who misinterpreted the policy and actions of 
the U.S.S.R. JOHN FOSTER 


TREDJE GANGEN: Ost mot Vast efter det Andra Varldskriget (East versus West 
after the Second World War). By Arvid Fredborg. Stockholm, P. A. 
Norstedt, 1948. 463 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 9”54". 12 kronor 50 Gre. 


Dr ARvID FREDBORG was Berlin correspondent of Svenska Dagbladet, 
Sweden’s principal conservative newspaper, during the first years of the war. 
On his return to Sweden, in 1943, he published Bakom Stdlvallen (Behind the 
Steel Wall), which was regarded in England as a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of Hitler’s war-time Germany. Tredje Gdngen is the result of his 
post-war researches into the relations between the U.S.S.R. and the western 
Powers, and was prompted by his realization that these relations are bound to 
become decisive for the future fate of Europe and of the world. The greater part 
of the book deals with the development of the U.S.S.R. from the birth of the 
Soviet Union in 1917 to the international crisis of 1948. Only the first few pages, 
however, are devoted to the Soviet Union’s early history, and the part played by 
Russia in the war is dismissed in the first chapter which takes us to the Potsdam 
Conference. Of necessity a great deal of the story the author has to tell us is 
only too familiar to present-day European readers, but nevertheless the book is 
so full and so careful a record of international events between 1945 and 1948 that 
it is likely to become a valuable source of reference for future historians. The 
bibliography at the end shows that Dr Fredborg has been most thorough in the 
research which preceded his book, his studies having included not only the 
American documents covering the period of the Russo-German pact, Mr Cordell 
Hull’s and Mr Stimson’s memoirs, etc., but also a most thorough examination of 
the Russian press. Some of his information, on the other hand, the author 
claims to have gathered from sources which he is not at liberty to disclose since 
by so doing he might endanger the lives of his informants (pp. 17, 99, 434, for 
instance). This makes the book at times less reliable from the point of view of 
the serious historian. 

The las: twenty pages are perhaps the most interesting, since they contain the 
author’s own views on the future, on the choice which faces Russia and the 
United States, and on Russian preparations for the third world war in which 
Dr Fredborg believes and which, in his opinion, ought to be brought about by the 
western Powers at a time most advantageous to themselves rather than at a 
moment when the Soviet Union may decide it to be opportune. 

Dr Fredborg suggests that Russia faces three alternatives: either to resign 
herself and give up all thoughts of world domination; or to continue to aim at 
such domination while realizing that it can only gradually be realized, either 
with or without war; or, finally, to declare war in the near future. The first 
alternative is dismissed as utterly unlikely. Resignation would spell death to 
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Communism; consequently ‘the leaders of Communism would surely rather 
declare war than witness the departure of Communism from the Kremlin’ 
(p. 430). Nevertheless, in practice the author thinks Communism might become 
resigned if the tug of war continues for further decades without world Commun- 
ism achieving any concrete results. As for the second possibility, he points out 
that it presupposes that time will work for Russia; that he does not think is the 
case. On the contrary, he regards the gradual weakening of Russia’s power as 
extremely likely, although possible developments in Asia must not be left out of 
account. As such weakening of power would be regarded with apprehension by 
any State, the U.S.S.R. is bound to be similarly affected and will, moreover, be 
strengthened in this anxiety by American rearmament as well as by the pre- 
cautionary measures taken by the rest of the world, all of which are obviously 
directed against the Soviet Union. Will Russia wait until America is ready? 
‘Western Europe has no perception of the degree to which the Soviet Union is 
dominated by the fear of capitalist encirclement. The Kremlin has had le 
cauchemar des coalitions long before this nightmare had any concrete founda- 
tion; today this foundation exists’ (p. 431). Looking at the situation through 
Russian eyes, Dr Fredborg comes to the conclusion that an early Russian 
declaration of war is likely. 

As for the United States, the problem facing them is dismissed in just over a 
page. Preventative war now would have to envisage at least the temporary 
occupation of the European continent by the Russians. With the Ruhr, the 
Belgian and the French industrial areas in Russian hands, America’s industrial 
superiority would be greatly reduced and in some important respects entirely 
eliminated. On the other hand, if the decisive struggle is postponed until 
America’s forces are strong enough and western Europe has rearmed, the 
Russians may have completed their work on the atom bomb. Win or lose, the 
author appears to feel that the Russians would gain a certain benefit by an early 
war. He assures us that we have nothing to worry about as regards the ultimate 
outcome of the war, but, on the other hand, he also stresses that even a tem- 
porary Russian occupation of Europe would be ‘so destructive as to make it 
doubtful—even after using the atom bomb on Russia—whether the victors in 
the third world war would not be the Russians and Communism’ (p. 444). Thus, 
a third world war is at best pictured as something of a Pyrrhic victory for either 
side. A. H. Hicks 


Day AFTER Day. By Odd Nansen. London, Putnam, 1949. vii+6o0o0. Illus. 
83" x54". 2Is. 


Day after Day is a personal diary of an unusual kind, written in unusual 
circumstances. It is the author’s record of his experiences as a German hostage 
detained in various concentration camps, at first in Norway and later in Ger- 
many, and set down at the time when the events actually occurred. This, of 
course, was done clandestinely and at great personal risk. The precious pages 
were later smuggled out to friends and relatives with the help of the under- 
ground movement and some very ingenious devices of concealment. 

The first appearance of the diary in Norway, in 1947, excited tremendous 
popular interest. Odd Nansen was already well known to his compatriots as 
the son of the famous explorer and humanitarian, as well as for his own achieve- 
ments. The fact that a very large number of prominent Norwegian men and 
women had shared Nansen’s fate, naturally further enhanced the value of the 
diary in Norwegian eyes. Unfortunately, most British readers will not be in a 
position fully to participate in the intense personal interest of the Norwegian 
public, and they will accordingly judge the book from a more general point of 
view. Even so it is a remarkable volume. Its purely literary merits may perhaps 
not be great; but consider the circumstances in which it was written! By sur- 
reptitious light hidden away in a prisoner’s bunk, in a dark corner of a cattle 
truck, or perhaps in some obscure recess deep in the hold of an overcrowded 
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vessel—those were the places where Nansen made his daily entries. And the 
result? A great testimony to the unquenchable spirit of the writer and his com- 
panions, to their unfailing courage and optimism, and their unswerving belief in 
final victory. 

At times the account is intensely personal, as is to be expected in the pages of 
a diary. Occasionally the author's description of his efforts to assist fellow- 
prisoners, usually involving personal danger or some material sacrifice, makes the 
reader feel slightly embarrassed. The boyish frankness of the entries, however, is 
such as almost immediately to dispel any doubts of their sincerity. A broad 
sense of humour—characteristically Norwegian—freely exercised at German 
expense, gives some relief to a book which, because of arrangement and subject 
matter, cannot be regarded as easy to digest. . K, 


RENDEZ-VouS PAR SouS-MARIN: Maquis aux Philippines. By Travis Ingham. 
Preface by C. P. Romulo. Trans. by Francoise Labregére. Paris, Hachette, 
[1949]. 256 pp. 73"X5%". 75/7. 

Tuis is a French translation of an American account of the resistance move- 
ment against the Japanese in the Philippines, as told to Travis Ingham by 
Charles (‘Chick’) Parsons. Parsons, an officer on the reserve list of the United 
States’ Navy, had been for some years in business in the Philippines by the time 
of Pearl Harbour. He had acquired a command of the Spanish language and also 
a thorough acquaintance with the coast of Mindanao and of other islands in the 
southern part of the archipelago. In this book he tells the fascinating story of 
his eventual escape from the clutches of the Japanese and of his return by sub- 
marine in March 1943. He had been sent back by General MacArthur to report 
on the scattered resistance movements which had begun to develop in the 
islands, to promote unity among them, to estimate which of their leaders were 
deserving of American recognition, and to organize the distribution to them of 
supplies brought by submarine. All this, and much more, Parsons successfully 
accomplished, in the face of endless difficulties and dangers. Thus, while the 
birth of Philippine resistance was largely owing to the work of the American and 
Filipino officers who refused to surrender and who maintained guerrilla warfare 
against the invader, it was Parsons and his ‘Spyron’ organization who brought 
them into contact with MacArthur’s headquarters, kept alive their faith in the 
General’s promise that he would return, and provided the indispensable co- 
ordination between them and the American forces when the reconquest took 
place. F. C. JONES 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


PROBLEMS OF SOCIALIST ENGLAND. By Bertrand de Jouvenel. Trans. by J. F. 
Huntington. Foreword by Geoffrey Crowther. London, Batchworth Press, 
1949. xvii+-221 pp. 8}”x5}”". I2s. 6d. 

Tue author explains in his introduction the four-fold structure of his book: 
(rt) the snapshot of the English scene in September—October 1946 giving, as 
snapshots will, the quaintness of what may have been a great occasion for the 
subject—in this case the Labour Government still flushed with victory; (2) an 
analysis of the problems which that Government had then to face; (3) a delicate 
probing of the moral problems which underlie the deceptive ease of empirical 
collectivism; (4) a brief analysis of the crisis of August 1947. 

While the summaries of Britain’s economic problems in the immediate post- 
war years have their value, the book will be read, long after they have been 
superseded, for its penetrating questioning of the spirit of the times. It seeks to 
understand ‘the English attitude of mind towards the major interrogation marks 
of our epoch’ (p. xiv). It would be fair to say, I think, that the author finds 
the English attitude can be understood, but that it can provide little under- 
standing for the guidance of others whose problems are even more desperate. On 
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the vital issues ‘the enlightened sections of English opinion seem, on the whole, 
not to be doing the thinking of our time’ (p. 53). For this there are many reasons. 
Although England is a country ‘in which the spine of the national life has not 
been broken’ (p. xiii), with a spirit uncontaminated by the corrosive action of 
German occupation, yet the ‘admirable cohesion’ of the war years involved ‘a dan- 
gerous degree of intellectual homogeneity’ (p. 154). The most striking feature of 
the English political scene after the war was the fact that both the Government 
and Opposition acknowledged the same prophets. The young Labour economists 
told the author ‘that their aim was an extension of Keynes’, and the young Con- 
servatives that ‘theirs was the interpretation of him’ (p. 46). But he saw that 
the care which absorbed Mr Churchill ‘and the preoccupation which stirred him 
was neither the internal situation nor the change in the face of Society, but the 
position of England in the world’ (p. 25). 

The book poses the great questions: how can the English who have de- 
veloped so great a passion for material equality reconcile the rigidities which 
equality requires with the desperate elasticities which the times may impose? 
How can the English with their ‘sense of detachment from the concatenation of 
ideas—a detachment which makes it possible, when once an idea has been 
adopted, not to follow it perforce wherever it leads, but to give it the slip at will 
and adopt another one’ (p. 45), how will these lucky empiricists find a way out 
of the desperate dilemma which faces not only themselves but the whole of 
western civilization? K. B. SMELLIE 


THE BriTISH YOKE: Reflections on the Colonial Empire. By E. W. Evans. 
London, Hodge, 1949. 228 pp. Index. 8?”x54”". 12s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR EVANS has thrown out, in his very readable pages, so many 
provocative flashes that it is impossible for a reviewer to do him full justice in 
the space allotted. His book should be read, but not necessarily accepted as 
infallible, by all who realize the vital importance of British colonial policy. 

It is tempting to dwell at length upon the many valuable points that he 
brings out, for example the profound difference between European and Asiatic 
colonial infiltration; the parallel development by natives and non-natives of 
agricultural land in East and Central Africa: the fact that capitalist enterprise 
in tropical oi semi-tropical countries is concerned to secure products, not a 
balanced economy; the lack in the colonial empire of the will to promote social 
welfare on any scale through institutions independent of the State; the contrast 
between Treasury precautions to defend the tax-payer at home and the open- 
handed spending of the same tax-payer’s money in the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Fund; the interesting suggestion that the test of readiness or 
unreadiness for responsible self-government is the obvious existence or absence, 
in the dependency concerned, of agreement as to the appropriate method of 
popular representation; and our own responsibility in the United Kingdom for 
fostering a spontaneous attachment to the British connexion in our colonial 
visitors. 

On the other hand it is still more tempting to controvert what appear to be 
mistaken suggestions, for example that the ‘watch-dogs of Whitehall’ still insist 
on detailed financial control; that the New Deal cannot be used as an instrument 
for establishing such industrial or commercial enterprise in the dependent empire 
as would threaten established interests in the United Kingdom or in the self- 
governing parts of the Commonwealth; that the fullest measure of self-govern- 
ment which can ever be granted in the dependent empire must be limited to 
internal self-government; that colonial nationalism is fundamentally racial and 
confined to non-whites; that there are few, if any, dependencies in which the 
reactions of all sections of the community to any measure cannot be gauged in 
advance ‘with complete confidence and accuracy’ ; and that the District Officer 
has ‘vanished’ and there is no scope for leadership inside the civil service except 
in anticipation of the failure of parliamentary self-government. Is it not precisely 
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during the preparatory period, which must of necessity last a long time in most 
cases, that the leadership and inspiration of the District Officer will have their 
greatest opportunity? HUBERT YOUNG 


REPORT ON A VISIT TO THE BRITISH WEST INDIES, THE BAHAMAS AND BERMUDA. 
By Maurice J. Watt. Pamphlet. London, Federation of British Industries, 
1949. 30 pp. Map. 8}”x5}”. Issued free. 


Mr Warr was the representative of the Federation of British Industries at a 
conference of the Incorporated Chambers of Commerce of the British Caribbean 
held in Grenada in October 1948, and he visited other British colonies besides 
Grenada in that region. He found feeling among West Indians very strong 
against the sudden imposition of severe restrictions on imports from North 
America which had been imposed in September 1947 by the Colonial Office with- 
out prior consultation with the Colonies and without adequate guidance on 
measures for operating them or indication of where alternative sources of supply 
could be found in the sterling area. It had not been explained that the steady 
depletion of the dollar pool made these restrictions unavoidable and that the 
West Indies were taking out more than they were putting into the pool. Al- 
though it was possible to refute the generalization that all British prices are 
higher than prices charged in Canada and the United States for similar goods, it 
seemed to be beyond dispute that for some classes of goods United Kingdom 
prices are higher than those quoted from North America, and this applies espe- 
cially to cheap cotton textiles and footwear, worn mostly by the working classes. 
Feelings were very strong about British prices and slow deliveries. 

Mr Watt also visited the Bahamas and Bermuda which, he correctly points 
out, are not part of the West Indies. Unlike the West Indies, these two colonies 
do not live mainly by agriculture but by their tourist trade. He indicates many 
ways by which trade relations between the United Kingdom and these colonies 
might be improved and offers to assist with information representatives of firms, 
members of the F.B.I., contemplating a visit to those territories. 

C. W. W. GREENIDGE 


ORIGINS AND PurPOSE: a Handbook on the Commonwealth of Nations. 2nd ed. 
Foreword by Vincent Harlow. London, H.M.S.O., 1949. 168 pp. Maps. 
8h" x5}". 2s. 

Tus revised version of an official best-seller is an improvement. Within the 
limits of its size—which render over-simplification and occasional false emphasis 
inevitable—it represents an excellent attempt to summarize the origins and pur- 
pose of the foundation of the British Commonwealth of Nations, but gives a less 
excellent review of later developments. The most serious fault is that the 
bibliography is not full enough for the person tempted to read further and more 
critically. How far the book achieves its more general aim of giving information 
to the British public and of stimulating that discussion which is so necessary to 
establish Commonwealth relations on a democratic basis is open to question. 
Too much emphasis is placed on what is by now the traditional approach of the 
English chronicler—political history with some attention paid to economics, 
education, and health measures. The public needs not so much a history as an 
informed statement of difficulties ahead, and a vivid picture introducing the 
people who live in the Commonwealth. With hardly a critical word, or mention 
of Commonwealth differences, or of sociology, this handbook cannot satisfy such 
a need. C. S. BELSHAW 


EMPIRE AND AFTER: a Study of British Imperial Attitudes. By Rita Hinden. 
London, Essential Books, 1949. 195 pp. Index. 83” 5}". 12s. 6d. 
THE book is mainly an anthology, illustrating ideas in Great Britain about 
colonies and empire. Inevitably, in a book of comparatively small compass, the 
great difference between one colony and another—for instance between St 
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Helena and British Malaya—is not, and cannot be, fully brought out. Again, 
Africa is an African problem rather than a colonial one; and even as an African 
problem it can be almost infinitely subdivided. 

To resolve the dilemma of shedding imperialist control of plural and inco- 
herent societies, the author suggests that what should be attempted is to win 
agreement for intervention, and that the new function of an outside Power 
should be to help create a national unity. ee 


MALTA: an Account and an Appreciation. By Sir Harry Luke. London, Harrap, 
1949. 200 pp. Illus. Index. 83”x5}”. 15s. 


Sir Harry LUKE disarmingly lists the categories into which his book does 
not fall; it is not to be judged as guide, handbook, history, or reminiscence. 
Consequently, it must be placed among the travellers and in the company of 
André Maurois. 

The author emphasizes three things. His first point is the continuity of Mal- 
ta’s history. As Brydone says (p. 120) ‘the industry of the Maltese in cultivating 
their little island is inconceivable’, and the tools in use are almost exactly those 
described by Virgil. His second point is its strategic position, proved again in 
1940 but lessening as the range of offensive weapons increases. Queen Elizabeth 
is quoted (p. 45) as saying ‘If the Turks should prevail against the Isle of Malta 
it is uncertain what farther peril might follow to the rest of Christendom’, and 
Russia formerly provided the Order with a Grand Master. His third point is the 
varied artistic heritage from the Stone Age onwards. Sir Harry’s Siculo- 
Norman restorations were sometimes criticized as being more free than judicious, 
but the lack of normal conservation, equivalent to that carried out by the 
Italians in Rhodes, and of research among the valuable papers of the Royal 
Malta Library are hard to excuse. 

Admirable illustrations and two decorative, if uninformative, maps help us 
to understand a people of whom Graham said (p. 97): ‘Brave Maltese, you have 
rendered yourselves interesting and conspicuous to the world’, whose capital 
Thackeray called ‘the city, for its size the handsomest and most stately in the 
world’, and for whom the author has both sympathy and affection. 

W. R. L. WickHAM 


WESTERN EUROPE 


THE Hicu Cost oF VENGEANCE. By Freda Utley. Chicago, Henry Regnery, 
1949. 310 pp. 8$” 5%". $3.50. 

THE German question is still one of the most important and controversial of 
international problems. Its solution may provide a key to the future of the 
western world, for it will be the outcome of a struggle for the politically and 
economically fertile no-man’s land between east and west. Miss Utley is keenly 
aware of this, and her awareness is deeply tinged by her reaction against the 
Communism she once ardently embraced. Her book is at once a condemnation of 
the attitude and policies of the western Powers and a plea for the full absorption 
of Germany into their ranks. It is the work of an impassioned and humane 
spirit, angry and shocked, eagerly advocating a course of action dictated more by 
the emotions than by reason. 

Miss Utley is naturally most concerned with the position and actions of the 
United States; but she reserves her most sweeping condemnation for ‘France 
which lacks the will to work or to fight, and has neither the intelligence, nor the 
vision, nor the strength to be the leader of Europe’ (p. 272), though she is almost 
equally contemptuous of Britain, as being reluctant to support the United States 
against the Soviet Union (p. 97), dominated by desire to remove German com- 
petition from world markets (p. 19), too lazy to do more than live on American 
charity, regarded as a right (pp. 95-6), and failing to appreciate the justice of the 
German comment that ‘whoever had won the war it certainly wasn’t England’ 
(p. 117). 
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It is never ignoble to be moved by human sympathy; but Miss Utley is often 
carried by it far beyond the bounds of objectivity. Thus she forgets in her indigna- 
tion over Allied cutting of German timber that Germany felled no trees inside 
the Reich from 1941 onwards (pp. 75, 116). Her anger at the inability of Ger- 
mans to possess motor-cars (p. 83) is unfounded both in the personal observation 
of the reviewer and in that of the author of the article ‘Western Germany, June 
1947 and Now’ in The World Today, vol. v, no. 9. Although she is a trained his- 
torian, Miss Utley’s views on German history are sometimes open to grave 
doubts, and her judgements on some of the defendants in the Nuremberg trials, 
notably von Weizsacker (p. 168), are a little naive. 

Nevertheless, this book should be read by all students of the German ques- 
tion. There are some terrible allegations against Allied, and particularly 
American, conduct in the investigation of German crimes against humanity, 
which call for a full explanation (chapter 8). Above all the book is a statement of 
the arguments which must be met by those who, like the present reviewer, 
believe that Germany presents a continuing threat to peace, enhanced and not 
eliminated by current European contingencies. EMILE DE GROOT 


LA MiA BaTTAGLIA DA NEw York. By Luigi Sturzo. Milan, Garzanti, 1949. 
xxiii+436 pp. 8}”x5}". 1,400 lire. 

Don Luici Sturzo was in the United States from September 1940 until his 
return to his native country in 1946 after twenty years of exile. During his stay 
in America he produced a stream of articles and comments on the international 
situation as it unfolded from week to week. He has now reprinted the articles in 
the form in which he wrote them, added a short retrospective comment to each. 
one to elucidate it, and rounded them off with an important preface. Few men 
are able to look back with such equanimity on what they have written on day to 
day politics in the last ten years. The author is helped by his preference for 
solidity and patience rather than brilliance, and by clear principles which have 
never changed or wavered. 

Don Sturzo was not sparing in his criticisms of British and French policy 
towards Mussolini during the intolerable period of ‘non-belligerency’. When 
Italy entered the war he believed an Italian de Gaulle should have been pro- 
duced. But Churchill, he thinks, was anti-Italian, and anti-Italian feelings 
damaged the war effort. Sturzo himself suffered deeply from the inner struggle 
between his sentiments as an Italian and his sentiments as a pillar of anti- 
Fascism. Moreover he was distressed by the Russian alliance when it came, for 
though he admired the resistance of the Russian people, he feared that the 
association with a totalitarian dictatorship would strengthen the forces of 
expediency against the permanent standards of morality. 

So he concludes that the record of the articles he wrote in Italian and English 
periodicals in the United States is one of four battles lost; one, the battle for a 
non-Fascist Italian movement; two, the battle for the moral principle of liberty 
against all totalitarianisms; three, the struggle for an international order based 
on human rights; and four, the struggle for a better Peace Treaty with Italy. 

Don Sturzo’s introduction is interesting for two reasons. It expounds his 
views on the Treaty. And it shows that his stand is independent of the policy of 
the Christian Democratic party which is often thought to be a mere continuation 
of the Popolare movement that Sturzo himself initiated. Don Sturzo believes 
that the Peace Treaty is a ‘Diktat’ based on expediency rather than on morality 
and rights. He considers that the Italian Government made a great mistake 
when it accepted it. True, Italy could only have defied Washington for a few 
months; but the Americans could scarcely have let the Italian peopie starve to 

death. De Gasperi and Sforza hoped for a revision of the Treaty by means of 
later agreements. Don Sturzo maintains that here they made a miscalculation if 
only because of the Soviet veto. On this question he found himself in agreement 
with the veterans of Italian liberalism, Croce and Orlando. BERNARD WALL 
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MONETARY RECONSTRUCTION IN ITALY. By Bruno Foa. New York, King’s 
Crown Press for the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace; London, 


Oxford University Press, 1949. x+147 pp. Tables. 83"x53". $2.25. 
12s. 6d. 


Tuis is an exceptionally clear and well-balanced account of Italy’s war-time 
and post-war inflation, and of the measures which resulted in eventual stabiliza- 
tion. 

After a very brief description of Italy’s economic structure before the war, 
the author proceeds to describe the effects of the war on Italy’s economy, par- 
ticularly during the period 1943-5. The seeds of inflation were sown prior to the 
Allied landing in 1943, when the budget deficits of the Fascist Government had 
led to currency inflation, the effect of which on prices had been partially kept in 
check by stringent controls. After 1943 the disruption of the economy under 
active warfare resulting in shortages, the further issue of notes by the Allies and 
the German-controlled Government, together with the breakdown of controls, 
resulted inevitably in price-inflation. 

The chapter on ‘The Beginnings of Recovery’ deals with the first post-war 
year in which prices tended to become stabilized. In an extremely interesting 
chapter on ‘Trade Policies and the Exchange Rate’ the author discusses the 
devaluation of the lira in the spring of 1946, and the introduction of a second, 
‘free’ exchange rate. In his opinion, increasing financial difficulties of the 
Government together with the establishment of a fluctuating exchange rate at 
that particular moment, were responsible for the inflationary wave which set in 
in the middle of 1946. 

In chapters on ‘The Pattern of Inflation’ and ‘Methods of Deficit Financing’ 
the mechanism of inflation is described, and in a further chapter the monetary 
policies of successive Governments. If latsser-faire prevailed in the early post- 
war years, this, according to the author, was not so much a policy as the result 
of the inability of various coalition Governments to agree on policy. The chapter 
on ‘The Turning Point’ discusses Einaudi’s policy which aimed at arresting credit 
expansion. His deflationary measures, applied in September 1947, brought 
about a lasting decline in prices. The author does not agree with those 
who criticize Einaudi’s policy on the grounds that it was too drastic; he does, 
however, advocate the eventual replacement of quantitative credit restriction 
by selective credit control and a gradual reduction of interest rates. 

There are two concluding chapters on ‘Italy in the European Recovery 
Program’, in which some of Italy’s more fundamental economic problems and 
the difficulties in the way of their solution are also examined. 


E. A. FLEMING 


SPAIN 1923-1948: Civil War and World War. By Arthur F. Loveday. Fore- 
word by R. M. Hodgson. [Bridgewater, Boswell, 1949.] 286 pp. Illus. 
Maps. Bibliog. Index. 74$”5". 12s. 6d. 


Mr Lovepay believes that ‘the result of the Spanish civil war is as im- 
portant to the Christian world . . . as was the defeat of Islam by Spain at the 
battle of Lepanto’ (p. 1). 

The first half of the book runs through the Dictatorship, the fall of the 
Monarchy, the Republic and the civil war in a series of tabloid chapters. The 
recurrent bugbears, ‘oriental freemasonry’, ‘a section of Jewry’, and the Comin- 
tern (pp. 38, 47, etc.) sound familiar enough, but we are given no adequate 
analysis of how these shadowy forces operated and thus no convincing back- 
ground for the justification of Franco’s regime which is to follow. After the 
futility of parliamentary government as it was before the civil war (p. 43) we 
see Franco turning more and more in 1940 to extreme Falangism (on Axis 
patterns) to unify the nation (p. 168). But, even though Falange as such has been 
subsequently curbed, we need a much fuller discussion of the reasons why the 
present corrupt and bureaucratic regime, holding firmly to power behind a 
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smoke-screen of propaganda, is nevertheless held up for our approval. There is 
too much quotation of declarations, resolutions, and confessions of faith, and too 
much overlapping and repetition to leave due room for sustained political reason- 
ing. Most people nowadays agree that the émigré politicians have no standing 
and that the United Nations’ deliberations on Spain were deplorably confused 
(chs. 30 and 31). But the reasons why Franco’s regime of its own nature and 
free will tends to keep Spain aloof from the western community and from the 
serious tasks of European reconstruction are completely ignored. The nonsensi- 
cal referendum of 1947 (p. 238) is taken at the face value claimed by its organ- 
izers. Press control and propaganda are admitted, but not their demoralizing 
effects. The book is an argument of the Spanish case, but by no means the whole 
truth about Spain. M. S. 


SPANIEN: Republik og Francostyre 1931-1948. By Erik Reske-Nielsen. Copen- 
hagen, Ejnar Munksgaard for the Institut for Historie og Samfundsoko- 
nomi, 1949. 323 pp. Illus. Diagrams. Maps. Index. 9}” x63”. Kr. 9.00. 


Tuis is a useful historical study, written from the severely practical and 
unromantic standpoint which we should expect of a Dane, and with the high 
standard of objectivity that the imprint of their Institut for Historie og 
Samfundsokonomi would naturally imply. The first section, outlining the con- 
dition of Spanish society between 1874 and 1931, is of particular interest, not 
only because intelligible accounts of the reigns of the last two Alphonsos are still 
hard to come by, but also for the author’s praiseworthy attempt, carried out 
rather less fully in later chapters, to explain Spanish history in terms of social 
structure—the Jatifundia, the wealth of the Church (estimated in 1912 at onc- 
third of the national capital), and the struggle to achieve full employment for 
army officers. A whole generation after Spain had lost the last fragments of her 
American empire she still kept 690 generals. The other sections cover in more 
detail the five years of the second republic, the three years of civil war, and the 
first nine years of the Franco regime, the last in particular containing much 
material from the period of the Second World War which will be new to most 
readers but will not add to the popularity of the Caudillo. As a neutral Franco 
provided 100,000 workers and about 47,000 fighting men for the German war 
machine. The book ends without any attempt at prophecy, but the author 
builds no hopes upon the politicians in exile and is inclined pace Burke to draw an 
indictment against the whole Spanish nation for their ‘incapacity to work 
together as democrats’. 

The short bibliography lists only secondary authorities and includes no work 
in Spanish except the Anuario Estadistico. But the tables, diagrams, and illus- 
trations are of a quality which would strengthen the case for a translation into 
some language more generally convenient to students of Spanish affairs. 

T. K. DERRY 


EASTERN EUROPE 


BEHIND EvuROPE’s CuRTAIN. By John Gunther. London, Hamish Hamilton; 
New York, Harper, [1949]. 343 pp. Index. 8}”5%”. 15s. $3.00. 


Tus is high class journalism, neither less nor more. Mr Gunther toured 
Italy, Greece, Turkey, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and Poland in 
some weeks, and made visits lasting days or hours to Vienna, Frankfurt, Berlin, 
and some western capitals. This book is presumably a reprint of original news- 
paper articles describing the tour, supplemented and expanded after the event. 
This process, however, hardly alters the character of Mr Gunther’s pages, 
especially since his supplementary sources are themselves usually newspapers, 
reviews, or pamphlets. Obviously so wide a field could be covered in so short 
a time only very superficially, and this book is at best a picture of those among 
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the more striking features of the situation existing in each country at the 
moment of Mr Gunther’s visit, which succeeded in catching his eye. There is no 
room for the story of developments, and even the surface is not covered com- 
pletely: some of the largest problems in each country are mentioned only very 
briefly (e.g. the whole subject of the westward shift of Poland’s frontiers gets only 
a page) or not at all (e.g. the Slovak problem in Czechoslovakia). But if Mr 
Gunther misses some very large targets, he has a good sense for essentials, keen 
perceptions, a lively intelligence, and the advantage of earlier experience and 
connexions; also a marked ability to appreciate, and to represent fairly, both 
sides of a controversial case. Thus if his book is no more than a series of snap- 
shots, they are at least competently taken, with a good lens. 
C. A. MACARTNEY 


LE Coup DE PRAGUE: une Révolution Préfabriquée. By Hubert Ripka. Paris, 
Plon, [1949]. vii+372 pp. Illus. 8”x54%". 450 /7. 

THE method of establishing Communism in Czechoslovakia as described by 
Dr Ripka in his recollections published from exile in Paris has an almost exact 
parallel in the ornithological world. The egg, laid in Moscow during the war, was 
carried to the nest in Prague where its foster-parents for some mysterious reason 
helped to nourish the chick till it was big enough to eject and destroy their own 
offspring. 

The sub-title of Dr Ripka’s book, ‘A Pre-fabricated Revolution’, is in itself 
an admission that he and his colleagues either knew, or ought to have known, 
what was in store for them and their country. But the anti-Communist leaders, 
who represented 63 per cent of the population even at the time of Communism’s 
heyday in 1946, allowed themselves to be driven from one vantage point after 
another until the Communists were able to stage an almost bloodless revolution 
nearly two years later, though their following had already shrunk appreciably. 

Dr Ripka’s recollections do nothing to explain why this happened. On the 
contrary, he traces with such clarity the successive steps by which the cuckoo 
took sole possession of the nest that the passivity of the opposition becomes all 
the more incomprehensible. The most credible explanation appears to be that 
the non-Communist leaders, Dr BeneS included, believed that the Communists, 
in spite of the revolutionary record of their cult, would allow themselves to be 
confined within the traditional limits of Masarykian liberalism. If so, they were 
grievously mistaken. 

With the tragic exceptions of the late Dr Bene$ and of Dr Drtina, most of those 
concerned are now outside Czechoslovakia and perhaps do not realize how strong 
the feeling inside Czechoslovakia is on this subject. With a few notable excep- 
tions—Dr Peroutka, for instance—they are held responsible for all the miseries 
the Czechs and Slovaks at home are now experiencing. 

In his concluding chapter Dr Ripka speaks of the struggle for liberty having 
been renewed ‘as after Hitler, in concert between those inside and outside the 
country’ (p. 358). The claim is exaggerated. Such resistance as exists inside 
Czechoslovakia is either childishly mal-organized or intelligently passive. And if 
it looks to the west it is almost invariably not to the Council of Free Czecho- 
slovakia with its offices in Paris, London, and Washington, but rather to the 
weekly broadcasts of such people as Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart. 

The fact is that if the lamps of freedom which are being extinguished one 
after the other in Czechoslovakia are to be re-kindled within a measurable time, 
the initiative will have to come this time from non-Czechoslovak sources. The 
spirit of freedom is still burning even if the lamps are not, and it is simply a 
question of whether the western democracies think Czechoslovakia worth 
rescuing. If so, they can save it. It is perhaps significant in this connexion that 
the Soviet Union certainly thought Czechoslovakia worth saving for Com- 
munism, otherwise Dr Ripka’s book would not have been written. 

GODFREY LIas 
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RIEN QUE DES CENDRES (DoTLA). By Pamfil Seicaru. Paris, André Bonne, 
1949. 313 pp. 8”X5”. 390 /rs. 

‘DotTLa’—literally ‘to ashes’—was Genghis Khan’s ‘scorched earth’ order to 
his hordes. M. Pamfil Seicaru uses it here not only in the literal but also in the 
figurative sense. In eastern Europe and in particular his own country, Rou- 
mania, all the remains of the old order are being ruthlessly destroyed to make 
place for the Soviet scheme of things. 

M. Seicaru, former editor of Curentul in Bucharest, was a Deputy in the 
Roumanian Parliament and President of the Roumanian press association. His 
book consists of five rather heterogeneous chapters. The first two reflect his 
indignation that eastern Europe should be unknown in the west (‘Europe finishes 
at Vienna’) except as a supplementary recruiting centre in times of war. Not 
until the so-called suicide of Jan Masaryk, he considers, was there any clear 
realization that it might have been worth while to try to understand the 
problems and needs of eastern Europe and prevent it from being gobbled up by 
Soviet Russia. He dwells bitterly on the reasons for which the west allowed this 
to come about and devotes considerable space to the mysterious and abortive 
Cairo conference for an armistice, describing it as a carte blanche for Soviet Russia. 

The two final chapters deal with the sovietization of Russia’s neighbours. 
The author sees in the peasant tradition of national revolt against invasion and 
repression the only possible basis of an ‘anti-Cominform of liberty’. His optim- 
ism, based mainly on the hopes which he places in the United States, is, however, 
clouded by recollection of the folly of those, including the United States, who 
‘destroyed the dykes of Europe’. 

The most interesting chapter, however, is the third, ‘The Diary of Colonel 
Kosma Rura’, a Roumanian officer’s conversations with the Russian Colonel, 
Narishkin, who is also a political philosopher and a highly plausible apostle of the 
Soviet creed. It begins with the capitulation of Roumania in August 1944 and 
ends towards the end of September when Colonel Rura has to take to the hills 
after having wounded Narishkin in order to save a girl from being raped. Whilst 
terrorism and raping was going on throughout Roumania (now officially cele- 
brating its fifth year of ‘Liberation’) Colonel Narishkin was blandly philosophiz- 
ing about Russian kultura, its lessons and its mission. The purpose of war, he 
argued, is the transformation of the social structure. This aim had become 
simpler ‘now that the war has eliminated France and Italy and will eliminate not 
only Germany and Japan but also England. . . . The domination of the planet will 
then have to be settled between Russia and the United States’. Force is what 
counts and ‘in the hierarchy of values Soviet Russia gives the army the place 
which it deserves’. We learn without surprise that ‘terror must be spread in 
order to build up peacefully a new framework of society’ and that ‘politics, like 
life, have no ethics’ (pp. 162, 201, 216). 

A curious prophecy, in 1944, is that ‘a Communist Germany, subordinated to 
Moscow, will be able to furnish us with the technical cadres and at the same 
time augment the military potential which we need to organize the planet’ 
(p. 226). The views attributed to Colonel Narishkin derive their main interest 
from the fact that he apparently thought it safe to talk with great freedom at 
that time to an intelligent member of a country which, as he foresaw and the 
western allies did not, was already so tightly in the Soviet grip that it could no 
longer escape. This book greatly helps towards rounding off the average western 
European’s understanding of the eastern European political scene in the critical 
last years of the war. The author believes that Mr Churchill’s projects were 
sound and could have been put into practice. E. B. WAREING 


ZWEI! NACHTE OHNE TAG. By Desiderius Sulyok. Ziirich, Thomas-Verlag, 1948. 
464 pp. 9” x6”. No price. 


Mr Sutyok, like Mr Ferenc Nagy and Mr Imre Kovacs, whose books were 
reviewed in the July issue of this Journal (p. 376), is a Hungarian who before 
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1944 belonged to the democratic Opposition of his country, welcomed the arriv- 
ing Soviet troops as liberators, experienced the most bitter disillusionment over 
their conduct and that of the Soviet authorities and the Hungarian Communist 
Party, attempted for some time to keep alive a parliamentary Opposition to the 
new regime (in his case, first as a member of the Smallholders’ Party and then, 
after his exclusion from that party, as leader of a ‘Party of Freedom’ founded 
by himself), fled the country in despair. The ‘two nights’ are respectively the 
German and the Soviet occupations of Hungary, but there are only incidental 
references to the former, the narrative beginning with the arrival of the Soviet 
troops in the writer’s home in the spring of 1945. The work is not a consecutive 
history, but rather a series of long articles on different aspects of Hungarian life 
in 1945-7. It is written vividly, and with a remarkable wealth of detail, which 
considering that it was compiled chiefly from memory, contains, so far as the 
reviewer could check, relatively few factual errors, and those immaterial. It 
might, however, be argued that Mr Sulyok, who has an extremely bitter tongue, 
was not altogether fair to some of his Hungarian colleagues, for few of whom he . 
has a good or even a tolerant word to say. But the picture which he draws is in 
the main convincing, and entirely horrifying. C. A. MACARTNEY 


BLACK Book ON THE MARTYRDOM OF HUNGARIAN JEWRY. By Eugene Levai. 
Ed. by Lawrence P. Davis. Ziirich, Central European Times and Panorama 
Publishing Co., 1948. xii+475 pp. Illus. Table. 9” x63”. $x0.00. 


Tuis is a combined translation of the author’s three earlier ‘Black’, ‘Grey’, 
and ‘White’ books, revised and expanded. By far the greater part of it describes 
the sufferings of Hungarian Jews from March 1944 onwards, including in par- 
ticular the infamous deportations. There are, naturally, some small mistakes in 
the more general narrative, and the origin of the deportations is not fully 
explained. But in the main, this is a first-class source work, admirably and 
exhaustively documented and, considering the writer’s natural emotions, remark- 
ably fair and discriminating in its attribution of guilt. | C. A. MACARTNEY 


STALIN AND THE MACEDONIAN QUESTION. By Macedonicus. Trans. from the 
Bulgarian, ed. and with a preface by Christ Anastosoff. St Louis, Ma., 


Pearlstone Publishing Co., 1948. v-+92 pp. Appendixes. Index. 9}” x 6}’. 
$2.00. 


Tuis is a brief study, mainly of a propagandist nature, of the Macedonian 
question in the light of Stalinist theory on the nationalities problem. It is 
written from the extreme Bulgarian nationalist point of view. Its real purpose 
appears to be to defend the ideas of the former International Macedonian Revo- 
lutionary Organization, or of its ‘Supremist’ wing, and to denounce the post-war 
regime sponsored by Marshal Tito in Yugoslav Macedonia. 

The anonymous author is unable to quote any statement by Stalin dealing 
specifically with the Macedonian question. His method is to draw on Stalin’s 
Marxism and the National and Colonial Question for abstract definitions of the 
determining characteristics of a ‘nation’. These he uses as pegs on which to 
hang the old Bulgarian nationalist arguments in favour of the claim that the 
Macedonians form an integral part of the Bulgarian nation, and are in fact 
nothing more nor less than Bulgarians. He then seeks to prove that the new 
Macedonian People’s Republic within Marshal Tito’s Yugoslavia is a violation of 
Stalinist theory, since its basis is a ‘recently-created fictitious Macedonian 
nation’, which, in the author’s view, does not exist. 

The study appears to have been written before the conflict between Moscow 
and Marshal Tito became public in June 1948, and so inevitably leaves out of 
account the complex repercussions of this conflict on the Macedonian dispute. 

ELISABETH BARKER 
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POLITICAL POWER IN THE U.S.S.R., 1917-1947: the Theory and Structure of 
Government in the Soviet State. By Julian Towster. Introduction by 
Quincy Wright. New York, Oxford University Press, 1948. xvii+-443 pp. 
Tables. Bibliog. Index. $6.00. 28s. 6d. 


Tus book will be an invaluable aid to all experts toiling in the Soviet vine- 
yard and especially to those, less methodical and industrious than Mr Towster, 
who have not themselves card-indexed the factual detail embedded in the volu- 
minous records of the Communist Party and the Soviets since 1917. _ It is the 
master reference work to Soviet Party political affairs and contains within a 
relatively small compass a mass of detail otherwise inaccessible or widely dis- 
persed in hitherto unindexed documentation. Many who may not persevere 
through the somewhat leaden text of this treatise will find precise and authorita- 
tive answers here to such questions as the number of deputies in the various 
Soviet parliaments, the strength and number (in most years since 1917) of the 
Party and the Komsomols, the dates of the various Party and Soviet Congresses, 
the functional break-up of the Party, etc. It should be noted, however, that 
the value of this book to the general reader is far less certain than to the other- 
wise well informed. Indeed Mr Towster’s curious felicity in non-committal 
understatement has very definite drawbacks, especially in cases where the formal 
Soviet pattern of behaviour gives no clue to Soviet practice. Then, far from 
enlightening, it may confuse or indeed mislead a reader unversed in Soviet affairs 
or in the gentle art of reading between the lines. This is notably so in Chapter 
XII, which deals with the judicial system of the U.S.S.R. solely on the basis of 
the constitution and the other relevant official texts of law. There is no reference 
to the supra-legal powers of the police, and it might be assumed from the neutral 
description of Soviet legal procedure that anyone in the Soviet Union can get a 
fair trial before a normal court of law. 

Mr Towster examines the fundamental aspects of Soviet power and State 
party rule, ideological and functional, i.e. the Soviet ‘concept of State and law’; 
the Soviet constitution; the structure and operation of government (including 
a detailed analysis of the Party and Soviet structure) in separate well docu- 
mented chapters. His method is to note all the relevant references to his sub- 
ject in Soviet material and to let these sources speak for themselves with the 
minimum interpolation of gloss or comment. Thus, throughout the book little or 
no attempt is made to debunk Soviet pretensions in one field or another, or to 
juxtapose the more glaring contradictions of theory or practice. The result is 
that if read in a vacuum or quoted indiscriminately, this coldly meticulous 
work might serve as a new and very insidious form of Soviet propaganda. That 
this was not Mr Towster’s intention is, I think, clear from his final analysis of the 
‘dynamics of political power’ in the Soviet Union. Here the self-imposed blinkers 
through which he has forced himself to view the Soviet Union throughout the 
book are at last discarded, and in a remarkable recapitulation he relentlessly 
exposes the brutal realities of Soviet power and its mainsprings. But even here 
the old emphasis on theory is apt to creep in, distorting the real balance of forces 
in the Soviet Union. What, one may well ask, in view of the total Stalinist dic- 
tatorship of today, is the practical political value of the Soviet theoretical assent 
to the principle of ‘consent of the governed’? And yet Mr Towster assiduously 
labours the point (p. 392). Another red herring across the Stalin dictatorship 
trail is the gratuitous statement that ‘Stalin has been out-voted on occasions’ 
(p. 392). The crucial point here is, when did this happen and when did it cease 
to be possible? No answer is forthcoming and the reader is left under the wholly 
erroneous impression that it might happen again today or tomorrow. In fact, 
it is years since we had any information about the votes cast in the Politburo. 
Nothing has, I think, leaked out since the expulsion of Trotsky and the Trot- 
skyist Opposition. C. G. 
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STALIN’s RussiA. By Suzanne Labin. Trans. by Edward Fitzgerald. Foreword 
by Arthur Koestler. London, Gollancz, 1949. 492 pp. Tables. Bibliog. 
Index. 8?” x5}”". 21s. 


THE most exasperating authors are those who handle a good idea ineptly. 
Mme Labin set out to collate the printed evidence on the Soviet people under 
the Stalinist regime, with particular attention to Soviet sources. Many serious 
students will agree with Mr Koestler’s claim in the preface that the Soviet Union 
would have far fewer dupes if its press and the literature authorized by its 
Government were widely and intensively read abroad. Mme Labin could have 
written a convincing indictment if she had simply strung together under suitable 
subject headings excerpts from Soviet sources. As it is she has interlarded her 
Soviet quotations, which are not always accurate, with a hotch-potch of ‘in- 
formation’ from other sources of varying reliability. The book is marvellously ill 
arranged, strident in tone, utterly graceless in style, and altogether an embar- 
rassment rather than a help to critics of the Soviet system. H. T. W. 


SIBIRIEN: EIN FAKTOR DER WELTPOLITIK. By Peter Alexander. Hamburg, 
Auerdruck, 1949. 144 pp. 8” x5”. No price. 


Tuis elementary pamphlet is intended to call attention to the significance of 
the development of Siberia as the basis for world revolution and in particular for 
the Communist offensive in Asia. It claims to be based on personal observations 
and experiences in the U.S.S.R., with the addition of information available from 
published material. Since, however, no sources are given for the various state- 
ments made, its value on controversial points is minimal. The author has the 
good sense to dismiss as unproven the speculations of Swedish and Swiss 
journalists about the location of ‘Atomgrad’, but how, after admitting the 
secrecy surrounding the subject, can he arrive at the estimate of 550,000 kg. (half 
the world’s total production) for the Soviet gold output in 1947? And how 
seriously is one to take the allegation that the Russians are hoarding gold in 
order to create economic chaos at a later date by suddenly loosing it upon the 
world’s markets? The solitary sketch-map is quite inadequate and omits to take 
account of the annexation of Tannu-Tuva. MAX BELOFF 


KoLyMA: GOLD AND ForcED LABOR IN THE U.S.S.R. By Silvester Mora. 
Preface by David J. Dallin. Washington, Foundation for Foreign Affairs, 
1949. vi+66 pp. (Foundation Pamphlet, 7.) 8” 54". $1.00. 

On the basis of reports given by deported Poles, Mr Silvester Mora throws 
some light on Soviet gold mining. He deals in particular with the inhospitable 
Kolyma district in north-eastern Siberia near the Arctic Circle, said to be one of 
the richest gold-mining areas in the U.S.S.R. and manned, according to the 
author, chiefly by forced labour. He prefers to err ‘on the side of understate- 
ment’ (p. 17) and estimates the camp population on an average at 300,000 to 
400,000 men, with a death rate of up to go per cent in winter (p. 19). 

The most interesting and informative parts of his booklet are those describing 
the methods of mining, the norms of production, classification and earnings of 
prisoners (60-70 rubles per month) who work shoulder to shoulder with free 
workers whose monthly wages reach 3,000 to 4,000 rubles (p. 33—a Donetz coal 
miner earns on an average 900 rubles). Revealing, too, is the description of the 
system of wangling jobs and quota fulfilments (in slang bat and tufta) in the 
camps (and presumably not only in the camps). How far Mr Mora’s estimates of 
Soviet gold production, based on complicated calculations of numbers and pro- 
ductivity of camp inmates, are accurate (he arrives at a yearly average of 250 
tons between 1932 and 1946—p. 50), remains a matter for speculation, since 
both the production of gold and the employment of forced labour are top secrets 
in the U.S.S.R. 

Had Mr Mora confined the treatment of the question purely to collating first- 
hand information from his fellow-countrymen who worked in Soviet gold- 
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mining camps, the pamphlet would have had more value. The addition of 
numerous quotations from other publications on forced labour seems to the 
reviewer a mistake. M. DEwaR 


Soviet STUDIES: a Quarterly Review of the Social and Economic Institutions of 
the U.S.S.R. Ed. by J. Miller and R. A. J. Schlesinger, for University of 
Glasgow Department for the Study of the Social and Economic Institutions 
of the U.S.S.R. Vol. I, no. 1, June 1949. Oxford, Blackwell. 92 pp. 9}” x 
6". 7s. 6d. 

THE objects this periodical is designed to promote are highly praiseworthy, 
but the contributions in this first issue are of widely unequal merit, and it is not 
easy to discover to what level of interest and specialization it is meant to appeal. 

The digest of contents of the Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate and the 
translations of Soviet articles, are, however, of great help, both to the student of 
Soviet affairs who cannot hope to keep pace with all the periodicals published in 
the Soviet Union, and to the specialists in particular fields who lack a knowledge 
of the Russian language. J. DEGRAS 


MIDDLE EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN 


TuRKEY: an Economic Appraisal. By Max Weston Thornburg, Graham Spry, 
and George Soule. Foreword by Evans Clark. New York, Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, 1949. xvi+324 pp. Illus. Map endpaper. Tables. Index. 
83” x 53”. $3.50. 

THE Twentieth Century Fund, which sponsored this survey, was established 
in 1919 by the late Edward A. Filene, the founder of the Boston department 
store which bears his name. The object of the Fund is research and public 
education on economic problems. This economic survey of Turkey was the first 
important work undertaken by the Fund outside the United States. 

The authors appear to be well equipped for their task. Mr Thornburg was for 
many years Chairman of the Board of Engineers of the Standard Oil Company of 
California, and Vice President in charge of the Company’s affairs in the Middle 
East; and Mr Spry is a Canadian economist who was personal assistant to Sir 
Stafford Cripps during the war. 

The book is addressed to those Americans who may be considering Turkey as 
a field for commercial enterprise or investment. It is none the less valuable for 
that. It is, indeed, the only book in existence which presents a detailed and 
objective picture of Turkey’s present economic position; which draws attention 
to the past errors of her leaders in the economic field; and which provides 
cautious and practical suggestions for her future economic development. Mr 
Thornburg is unimpressed by some of the grandiose schemes which have been 
produced by Turkey’s State planners. He considers, for instance, that vast 
irrigation projects are premature and wasteful without factories for making and 
repairing ploughs and farm implements; and without sufficient roads, farm 
waggons, freight cars, and railway engines to transport the harvests. He sug- 
gests that the establishment of a few local foundries would be of more value to 
Turkey than the proposed plant for the manufacture of aeroplane engines. Mr 
Thornburg’s feet are, indeed, firmly on the ground. 

As might be expected, he is a firm supporter of private as against State 
enterprise. He thinks that the Turkish authorities should do much more than 
they have done in the past to encourage business initiative. (He was sharply 
attacked in the press for some remarks which he made on the subject before 
leaving Turkey.) Here he has, perhaps, failed to give the founders of the 
Republic sufficient credit for the achievements of their policy of datisme. 
Given their intention of industralizing Turkey, they had no alternative but to 
entrust the task to State instruments. For there was little free capital in Turkey 
and the people were ignorant of the technique of industrial investment. After all 
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—and in spite of the mistakes which have been made—Turkey is today pro- 
ducing a great variety of excellent manufactures, which she could not have done 
in the time (if indeed at all) without State enterprise. 

Mr Thornburg warns his countrymen against investing capital in Turkey 
without previously insisting on protective legislation, or at least on special pro- 
tective agreements having the force of law. His warning is no doubt justified: 
for Turkey’s record in this respect is not very good. He believes, however, that 
the most useful contribution which America can make to Turkey’s economic 
development is not by investing capital, but by supplying her engineers, indus- 
trialists, and business men with technical advice. 

In this excellent book—which is intended to suggest a pattern for future 
Turkish-American economic relations—there is not a word about the purchase of 
Turkish products by the United States. The omission is typical; for the book is 
addressed primarily to American business men, who are interested in selling, not 
in buying. A New York importer (a good American) once said: ‘We importers 
are regarded as robbers: our manufacturers accuse us of robbing them of profits, 
and our workers accuse us of robbing them of wages’. A. C. EDWARDS 


PROMISE AND FULFILMENT: Palestine 1917-1949. By Arthur Koestler. London, 
Macmillan, 1949. xv-+335 pp. Map. 8?”53?”. 12s. 6d. 


ADMIRERS of that masterpiece, Darkness at Noon, of much of the Yogi and the 
Commissar, and of parts of Thieves in the Night, will embark upon Promise 
and Fulfilment with hopes which, though dashed at first, will be increasingly 
realized as the book draws to its progressively brilliant and untarnished later 
pages. They will find throughout a fact-facing frankness and a (rather con- 
descending) ‘fairness’ of interpretation based—surprisingly in so independent an 
author—upon the standard Zionist canon of denigration of British policy and 
British personalities. The author goes so far as to allow that ‘the Mandate con- 
tained two obviously contradictory promises made in one breath: the estab- 
lishment of a National Home for the Jews in an Arab country, but without 
prejudice to the rights of the Arabs’ (p. 5). 

As against Field Marshal Smuts’s thesis of ‘a great Jewish State’, he cites 
Mr Churchill’s, ‘not the imposition of a Jewish nationality upon the inhabitants 
of Palestine as a whole, but the further development of the existing Jewish 
Community ... in order that it may become a centre in which the Jewish people 
as a whole may take, on grounds of religion and race, an interest and a pride’ 
(p. 8). It was for this consummation, achieved in the later nineteen-thirties, 
made possible by a Declaration by the British Government and supported by 
British bayonets, that the grotesquely maligned British-Arab-—Jewish Adminis- 
tration worked according to the dim lights vouchsafed them by their superiors. 
Under this protection the Jews had, by 1939, ‘controlled the economic key 
positions of the country . . . and had gained the upper hand in terms of military 
power (pp. 74-5)’. But ‘the Jews had no aggressive intentions, provided they were 
permitted to continue immigrating and colonizing land’ (p. 75, reviewer’s italics). 
Why, indeed, as Herr Hitler so often remarked, should anyone fight when he can 
get all he wants without fighting? Not so bad so far. Yet though ‘for the Jews 
the Mandate was a Messianic inspiration: for the British administration it was 
simply a damned nuisance’ (p. 10). And for the Arabs? No epigram ‘covers’ 
them; and rightly, for Arabs were not the author’s business. They were the 
business of the British Administration, under whose ‘cant of understatement and 
mumbling self-restraint’ (p. 13) the ‘Palestine Arabs became the richest Moslem 
community in the Middle East’ (p. 16)! And small wonder (had they so become) 
when ‘the guiding rule remained “‘appeasement’’ of the Arabs at any price’ 
(p. 108). (This thin-worn expression, produced with at least equal justice by the 
other side, has been so much debased by propaganda as to be no longer legal 
political tender.) The Foreign Office which ‘had backed the Mufti’ (p. 300) and 
the ‘Arab experts’ are, with the State Department, the villains of the piece. 
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There are lapses into dreary, though sometimes diverting polysyllabic jargon; 
British policy descends by easy stages from ‘muddled and short-sighted’ to ‘the 
last rationalization of the pseudo-macchiavellian’ and ends by becoming ‘plainly 
surrealistic’ (pp. 126, 143). Mr Bevin, frequently (and disobligingly) caricatured 
by Jews and Arabs alike, is here featured first as ‘an irrational bias of archetypal 
power’ (p. 127) and later with heavy sarcasm as ‘a pin-up of Western De- 
mocracy’ (p. 262). 

No less an authority than Mr Crossman is invoked for the statement that 
Rashid Ali’s and other Arab revolts in the crisis of the war were ‘of no strategical 
significance’ (p. 50)—an opinion not shared by the responsible British Command. 
Other statements are supported by sources such as ‘a confidential British intelli- 
gence digest’ (p. 79), not accessible to your reviewer and therefore as unverifiable 
as the crudities Mr Bevin ‘is reported’ to have uttered. This is one of those books 
which, like difficult Arabic handwriting, can only be understood (and appre- 
ciated) by readers already familiar with the subject: the farther from Palestine, 
the more likely will they be to swallow the crudities and to miss the finer 
flavours. These latter must include the fighting, elevated (with pardonable 
exaggeration) into ‘David and Goliath’, and the admirable section about that 
lovable, impossible character, Jabotinsky, and the Revisionist Movement. 

Mr Koestler is at his best when analysing the Jewish people with something 
of the humorous, bored, sympathetic ruthlessness of the Tharaud brothers: when, 
for instance, in reference to the revival of Hebrew, he finds translations into 
Hebrew cause ‘Hemingway to be practically indistinguishable from Proust, and 
Malraux to read like Walter Scott . . . It is admirably suited for producing 
prophetic thunder, but you cannot play a scherzo on a ram’s horn’ (p. 313). 

Few anyhow—even of the Palestine Arab refugees—will dispute the con- 
clusion that ‘the Old Testament, taken as a political guide to twentieth-century 
politics, is a more pernicious influence than Hitler’s Mein Kampf’ (p. 307). 

RONALD STORRS 


ISRAEL AND THE WORLD: Essays in a Time of Crisis. By Martin Buber. New 
York, Schocken Books, 1948. 255 pp. 9}” X6}”. $3.75. 


Dr BuBER is the outstanding contemporary Jewish philosopher, that is to 
say student of the Philosophy of Judaism. Austrian by birth, he settled in 
Jerusalem almost two decades ago. Prominent in Zionist thought almost from 
the time of Herzl, he quickly took a leading position in the group of Zionists 
who shared his views. But he was never a political Zionist and he had no 
sympathy with the developments of Zionism in recent years. A disciple of 
Ahad Ha’Am, the outstanding Jewish thinker of his generation, in Palestine 
he co-operated closely with Judah Magnes who gave his life to the mission of 
building up a new Palestine as the centre of Judaism, based on the co-operation 
of Jews and Arabs. Buber and Magnes shared between them the mantle of 
Ahad Ha’Am; today Buber is the sole wearer of that mantle. 

This book is not a new work, although it is the first time its contents have 
been collected and have appeared in English. Most of these essays are transla- 
tions of addresses given by the author before Jewish audiences during the past 
twenty years. The task that Dr Buber sees before Judaism is the creation of 
the ideal community under the inspiration of the Hebrew Prophets to which he 
wishes Jewry and Judaism to return. To the attainment of this goal he con- 
siders political power irrelevant, possibly obstructive. He teaches—and as he 
points out, in this follows the Prophets—that the attainment of, the striving 
after, political power, was the undoing of Jewry in biblical times; and today ‘of 
all the many kinds of assimilation in the course of our history, this is the most 
terrifying, the most dangerous, this nationalist assimilation. That which we lose 
on account of it we shall perhaps never acquire again’ (p. 189). Dr Buber draws 
the distinction, often blurred today, between people, nation, and nationality, 
and emphasizes that Jewry is a people. In his view the elements that make up 
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a people need not have a common origin so long as they have a common tradi- 
tion. It is essential, however, that they should have, or look forward to, a 
common future. Of nationalism, like most thinkers, he has little good to say. 
‘Being a people may be compared to having strong eyes in one’s head; being a 
nation to the awareness of vision and its function; being nationalistic, to suffer- 
ing in connexion with a disease of the eyes from the constant preoccupation 
with the fact of having eyes. A people is a phenomenon of life, a nation one of 
awareness, nationalism one of over-emphasized awareness’ (pp. 218-19). 


A. M. Hyamson 


IsLAM IN THE SUDAN. By J. Spencer Trimingham. London, Oxford University 
Press, 1949. x-+-280 pp. Maps. Index. 83” x54”. 21s. 


AFTER a regional, ethnical, and historical survey, and a short chapter on 
orthodox Islam, the way is clear for the main section of this study, dealing with 
the beliefs and practices of popular Islam in the Sudan, and especially with the 
religious orders. This section is treated with scholarly thoroughness, but also 
with sympathy and discernment. 

Fifty years of British administration have so effectively sheltered the Sudan 
from the political storms that have swept the Levant, that it is now an effort to 
recall that they followed an epoch of slave-raiding and barbarism. The Sudan 
has recently taken important steps towards eventual self-government; but the 
author reminds us that in 1942 only 4 per cent of the population were officially 
claimed as literate, that 95 per cent are affected by venereal diseases, and that 
even the effendiya ‘on whom so much depends for the future of the country’ 
(p. 260), fall back in times of personal or family crisis on pre-Islamic superstitions. 

‘The contemporary British Government official, being brought up in a social 
environment in which the material side of life is over-stressed, gets a distorted 
view of social change and seems to think that the diffusion of western material 
technique over the Sudanese means their conversion to his own western civil- 
ization’ (p. 253); but owing to the religious resistance of Islam western civil- 
ization has itself been presented to the Muslim ‘deprived of those spiritual 
elements which alone give it validity’, while on the other hand popular Islam 
‘misses all call to true spiritual heroism . .. Western education has exposed their 
[the effendis’] minds to greater ephemeral distraction, but left their spirits 
hungry. They are taught how to do clerical or technical work, but not how to 
live... . The future before them, without a profound spiritual reorientation, is 
bleak. They need guiding to an integration of the new world of science and 
technics with ethics and religion. . . . The root of the problem, for those who 
plan for the future of the sedentary Sudanese, is that of keeping all that is 
basically consistent with the life of a people who must remain agricultural, and 
yet filling them with something new and vital, which will so influence their inner 
lives that they will be not static but dynamic. . . .’ (pp. 258, 260, 263). 

Such is the Sudanese facet of the general problem of our age, in which the 
apparently most dynamic forces either deny the spirit outright or are spiritually 
degenerate; but this problem is itself derivative from the western humanist 
fallacy of attempting to deal politically and collectively with what both Chris- 
tianity and Islam see as primarily a spiritual-ethical challenge of an individual 
Judgement. GEORGE KIRK 


MEDITERRANEAN BACKGROUND. By Bernard Newman. London, Robert Hale, 
1949. 286 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 82”x5}”. 16s. 


Mr NEwmay, author of Pedalling Poland, Ride to Russia, I Saw Spain, and 
other accounts of swift journeys, here takes the Mediterranean in his stride. 
‘Watch Gibraltar!’, he warns, or: ‘We may hear of the Kurds again’ ; or ‘Looking 
ahead, the time may come when the vast power of the sun may be harnessed by 
solar motors—quite a practicable scheme. Then the Mediterranean would indeed 
be a favoured area’ (p. 15). Unlike Old Moore, he offers no dates for the fulfil- 
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ment of these prophecies. The common reader may therefore be forgiven if, as he 
peers ahead, he finds himself confused by the many winking signals with which 
he is supplied. 

The pattern of the book is a chapter on each of the countries of the region (for 
some reason Lebanon is left out). Mr Newman is a practised journalist, and 
quick to snapshot salient points in the appearance, history, and politics of each. 
But his sense of the important is often faulty. He devotes far too much space to 
miscellaneous jottings (blandly labelled ‘Snippets from Spain’, ‘Gleanings from 
Greece’, or ‘Limnings from Libya’) and far too little to the major influences 
which form the true background to Mediterranean politics. He does not even 
mention, either in his general chapter or in his chapter on Turkey, the Truman 
Aid programme of March 1947 which, by writing off the Yalta agreement, altered 
the whole pattern of east-west relations from the Adriatic to the Persian Gulf. 
Publisher as well as author must take blame for being slapdash. ‘Emmigration’ 
or ‘Caucassian’ might be either of two words; ‘ingenuous’ is printed where ‘in- 
genious’ is meant, and so on. This is Mr Newman’s forty-eighth book. The forty- 
ninth is already printed. A good jubilee investment would be a more careful 
proof reader. ELIZABETH MONROE 


JouRNEY UNDER THE CRESCENT Moon. By Nina Epton. London, Gollancz, 
1949. 286 pp. Illus. Map. Index. 8}”x5}”. 18s. 

Tuis is primarily a description, by an avowed ‘anti-imperialist’ (p. 71), of the 
personalities and lives of the French North African nationalists. They emerge as 
real and often lovable people, and this is the greatest merit of the book. It is 
vivaciously and amusingly written, and there are some good descriptions of the 
North African scene. 

But those looking for a profound or comprehensive analysis of North African 
problems will be disappointed. The author’s knowledge is mainly derived from 
the often inadequately digested accounts of her nationalist friends, and she has 
not troubled to amplify it by any prolonged study of the many great questions 
she discusses. There are consequently numerous inaccuracies in her book, 
factual and historical as well as political. 

It is true that the French are unwilling to grant self-government; that 
colonization has aggravated the land shortage; that recent elections in Algeria 
have been manipulated (p. 211); and that the all too pervasive police regime is 
brutal and oppressive. But it is not true that the nationalists are united amongst 
themselves (p. 275); that Messali is unwilling to expel the French (p. 248); that 
policy rather than necessity has prevented industrialization (pp. 176-242) ; that 
Kabylie is in southern Algeria (pp. 191-2); or that the rise to power of the 
Moroccan ‘Grands Caids’ represented an attempt at ‘centralized’ government by 
the Berbers (p. 70). 

French achievements, particularly in education and public health, are under- 
estimated. Nor is any real understanding shown of the magnitude of the task 
facing any ruler of North West Africa today, with its slight resources, expanding 
population, and age-old heritage of poverty, ignorance, and primitive methods of 
subsistence. LL. 


AFRICA 


PROBLEMS OF AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT. Part 1: Land and Labour; Part 2, 
Government and People. By T. R. Batten. London, Oxford University 
Press, 1947-8. Part I, viii+-178 pp.; Part 2, viii+-180 pp. Map endpapers. 
Indexes. 73” 5". 7s. 6d. each. 

In these two small books a former Vice Principal of Makerere College, the 
inter-territorial centre of higher education for East Africa at Kampala, Uganda, 
set himself a difficult task. His object was to write a brief introductory survey of 
‘some of the problems that must be solved before the goal of British colonial 
policy—self-government for the colonial peoples—can be reached’ (1, 5). The 
job is most competently done and, in the reviewer’s opinion, Mr Batten has 
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placed his emphases as between economic, social, and political difficulties with 
considerable skill. 

It is obvious that the audience the author had in mind was primarily the 
educated Africans and, among these, Part 1 has already had success as a text- 
book. British secondary schools should not overlook either volume. The author 
shows a very sober comprehension of the hurdles which the African himself has 
to overcome as well as those with which European administrations, teachers, 
agriculturists, and development teams are struggling. 

In spite of a well-sustained effort at- all-round impartiality, based on an 
appreciation of the practical difficulties of colonial management, Mr Batten 
allows himself two main enthusiasms which do not make less impact for being 
understated. One is to ‘plead the cause of the illiterate’, out of ‘a sense of tragic 
waste’ of good human material. The attention of educated Africans, as well as 
that of Europeans, is directed to this huge problem. The other is to stress the need 
of ‘emphasis in school and colleges and in adult life . . . for political education’ 
(2, 173). But there can be no really satisfactory basis for self-government until 
a sounder economic foundation than any which exists at present has been laid. 

The author is sensible of the risk that his books may be thought ‘gloomy’ or 
that he may be charged with representing Africans in ‘an unfavourable light’. 
Readers with a background of some knowledge of African realities are unlikely 
to take any such view, whatever disagreement may be felt on points of detail. 


W. E. H. STANNER 


ABYSSINIAN PATCHWORK: an Anthology. By Kenneth Gandar Dower. Intro- 


duction by the Rev. D. B. Kittermaster. London, Muller, 1949. 290 pp. 
Illus. Index. 83” x 5}”. 18s. 


THE author of this anthology—an account of whose short and brilliant life, 
written by his Harrow housemaster with an attractive simplicity and real 
affection, is given in the introduction—was admirably qualified to make it. 
With no outstanding literary gifts, he knew his Africa, had followed General 
Cunningham’s campaign in person, and was possessed of wide human sympathies, 
a ready pen, and the power to combine enthusiasm with objectivity. It follows 
that the hundred extracts and contributions which, with brief words of com- 

entary or connexion, form the book, are well chosen, and few are insignificant. 
They came to the author, as he says, from many sources: ‘. . . British Officers, 
West African Native Sergeants, Askaris of the King’s African Rifles, South 
African Pilots and Transport Drivers, Italians, Fascists and anti-Fascists, Ethio- 
pians, Privates, Brigadiers, Traders, Missionaries...’ and were collected in 
various and strange circumstances. The book is readable, whether in occasional 
fragments or as a whole. 

The book would have been improved, perhaps, by a less meagre historical 
background—for example, by a dozen or a score of pages of straight narrative on 
the make-up of the British forces, their assembly and movements, and the actual 
course of the operations. Space for this could have been saved by a less rigorous 
division of the extracts into parts and sections. But this is at most a minor fault 
of editing; it does not diminish the interest and value of the contributions 
themselves, some of which vividly recapture the atmosphere of the time, contain 
some remarkable tales of gallantry and endurance, and include some humours 
of West African simplicity and Italian bombast. S. H. Lonericc 


INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


TimE OnLy To Look Forwarp: Speeches of Rear Admiral the Earl Mount- 
batten of Burma as Viceroy of India and Governor General of the Do- 
minion of India 1947-8, including related addresses. London, Nicholas 


Kaye, 1949. vii+276 pp. Illus. Index. 93” x6". 21s. 


IT was in March 1947 that Lord Mountbatten made his first speech in India as 
Viceroy; it was in June 1948 as Governor General of a new Dominion that he 
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made his last. Yet, in the words of Pandit Nehru, ‘because of the accumulation 
of sensation and experience, of joy and sorrow that has come to us during these 
fifteen months’ (p. 251) it seemed as if an enormous age had gone by. The col- 
lected speeches of Lord Mountbatten, assembled in this attractively produced 
volume, are an integral part of the history of that age. Their outstanding 
qualities are directness, a freshness that breaks through even on the most formal 
occasions, and imaginative sympathy which enabled him to acquire so remark- 
able a hold upon the affections of the Indian people. They reveal, too, a man 
who in peace as in war was always ready to take the calculated risk. These 
qualities and characteristics were well illustrated at the famous Press Conference 
heid in New Delhi on 4 June 1947 when the Viceroy explained his proposals for 
the transfer of power by 15 August. His speech was clear and incisive but it was 
his answers to the questions—eighty-nine in all—put to him by the representa- 
tives of the Indian press which reveal most clearly his masterly grasp of a very 
complex situation. No-one can have heard those answers without being con- 
vinced both of the sincerity of the Viceroy in the intention to transfer power at 
the earliest possible moment and of his resolve to surmount psychological 
barriers which otherwise might have wrecked the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government. He was enabled to do so because, to quote Pandit Nehru once 
more, ‘the people of India . . . gave you their affection and love. They could not 
give very much else’ (p. 252). NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


INDIA, PAKISTAN, AND THE WEsT. By Percival Spear. London, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. 232 pp. Bibliog. Index. (Home University Library.) 
62” x4}". 5s. 

A GENERAL knowledge of the past is indispensable for an intelligent appre- 
ciation of the current problems confronting India and Pakistan. The present 
volume is by far the most convenient introduction for those desirous of under- 
standing these issues as well as the factors that have moulded the minds of the 
masses of that vast sub-continent known until recently as the Indian Empire. 
Is India a nation? Is Pakistan one? How has the impact of the west affected 
Hinduism and the Indian Islam? The real struggle in India during the last cen- 
tury was a battle for India’s soul—the cultural clash between east and west, and 
that struggle is not yet over. The resentment of the young intelligentsia against 
Great Britain has not so much been due to the oppressor’s wrong as to the proud 
man’s contumely. What about tomorrow? The supremacy of the west has 
caused much heart-searching as well as confusion of thinking. This may even- 
tually act as a spiritual ferment for the benefit of all. It might also prove to bea 
most potent ingredient for destroying the traditional ways without imparting 
any of the abiding values of western culture. Much depends on the capacity of 
the leaders to find a genuine synthesis which alone can give expression to a new 
civilization and social order. Can ‘Hinduism’ survive a radical transformation? 

This book written with sympathetic understanding and scholarly insight 
deserves wide diffusion among thoughtful readers not only in the United King- 
dom but in India and Pakistan as well. The reviewer can find nothing but high 
praise for it. His only criticism is that perhaps the growing influence of Com- 
munism has been under-estimated. On the ostensible plea of checkmating Com- 
munism, one of the new Governments has instituted an espionage system on its 
students abroad similar to that which characterized the Nazi regime before the 
Second World War. 

A few minor errors and omissions will be rectified, it is hoped, when a reprint 
is issued, e.g. varuna (p. 70) should be varna, ‘Legacy of Hinduism’ (p. 221) 
should be ‘Legacy of India’, etc. Why should the names of publishers of Manucci 
and Sleeman (p. 220) be withheld? Does not Alberuni’s India deserve a place 
in the bibliography before that of Ibn Battuta’s Travels? 

SUDHIN N. GHOSE 
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Inp1A. By C. H. Philips. London, Hutchinson, 1949. 176 pp. Tables. Index. 
74" X5". 7s. 6d. 


THIs is an admirable short study for those who wish to understand the his- 
torical background of the Dominions of India and Pakistan. The chapters deal- 
ing with the political and social legacy of ancient Hindu India and medieval 
Muslim India, and the rise of the East India Company, are effectively described 
against a world setting and therefore in their proper perspective. The story of 
the growth of Indian nationalism and Britain’s reaction to it is told with accur- 
acy and detachment. A patent desire to be fair and balanced is seen in the 
description of the struggle for independence from the Morley-Minto Reforms of 
1909 to the final Indian Independence Act of 1947. A final chapter on ‘India’s 
deeper problems’, i.e. defence, the relations between the newly-created States, 
illiteracy and ill-health, over-population, under-production, and above all 
poverty, shows the author’s understanding of the great tasks now facing the 
Governments and peoples of these countries. 

There are some minor blemishes. The Unionist Party founded by Fazli- 
Husain in the Punjab had an economic, not religious, basis (p. 117); the Madras 
State Aid to Industries Act of 1923 is certainly not the best example of useful 
legislation passed in the Provinces under the 1919 Act (p. 117); the Government 
of India [sc] in 1942 at the time of the Congress ‘rebellion’ did not consist of 
fifteen British and eleven Indian members, but of eleven Indian and four British 
members, besides the Viceroy. 

These mistakes do not, however, affect the excellence of the book which is 
about the best of its kind and size on the subject. It is hoped that the next 
edition will be brought up to date, with some account of the developing relations 
of the new Dominions (or of the Dominion of Pakistan and the Republic of 
India) with the Commonwealth and with the outside world. F. E. JAMEs 


A Stupy oF Economic PLANs For INp1IA. By D. S. Nag. Foreword by Dr 
Rajendra Prasad. Bombay, Hind Kitabs, 1949. ix+177 pp. Tables. 
Index. 7$”x5". Rs. 5.8. 


MR Nac has performed a useful service by surveying and criticizing, in one 
short volume, the various economic plans that have been adumbrated for India. 
He gives a clear and fair exposition, accompanied by realistic appraisal and criti- 
cism, of the views and recommendations (or policies) of the National Planning 
Committee of Congress, the Bombay Plan, the People’s Plan, the Gandhian 
Plan, and of the war-time and post-war Governments of India. Then he devotes 
a chapter to ‘Planning and National Unity’, in which he makes out a strong case 
for the economic unity of the whole sub-continent, and proceeds to examine the 
division of economic resources and potentialities between Pakistan and the 
Indian Union. Here, from the purely economic point of view, his conclusions are 
incontestable. 

Under British rule India was largely welded into and administered as an 
economic unit, and Partition undoubtedly tends to reduce productivity and 
welfare. It also renders economic planning more difficult. But Partition is now 
an inescapable fact, and what one misses here is any attempt to show how the 
defects inseparable from Partition can best be minimized. Moreover it should at 
least be noted that some counterbalancing advantages will be derived from the 
integration with each other, or with neighbouring Provinces, of what used to be 
the largely independent Indian States. A realistic approach would, surely, 
entail an attempt to show how, by appropriate co-operative measures, some, at 
least, of the advantages of unification could be secured even under Partition. 

Mr Nag next turns to the industrial policy announced in April 1948 by the 
Indian Union. Here his criticisms are far-reaching, and—naturally—reflect his 
assumptions about world trends and the economic aspects of his ideology. He 
picks out what he considers to be two notable ‘omissions’, i.e. measures designed 
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to secure national self-sufficiency and provisions for the development of key 
industries necessary for defence. 

On non-economic grounds it is undeniable that present-day international 
relationships provide ample reasons for his views on these matters, but it is not 
clear that he has faced the economic implications of greater self-sufficiency, and 
more should be said about the costs that would be involved. If India is to rely 
almost entirely on her own resources, the pace of industrialization (or—in more 
general and realistic terms—of economic modernization) will be disastrously 
retarded. 

From the purely economic standpoint Mr Nag criticizes strongly the decision 
to leave the greater part of the industrial sector to private enterprise for (at least) 
ten years. Here, and in his final chapter, ‘Planning in Free India’, he comes 
down strongly on the side of thorough-going national planning, which he con- 
siders an essential attribute of economic democracy. But here, as with the 
policy of self-sufficiency, he appears over-optimistic. It may be conceded that 
even those who are sceptical about, or disappointed with, the achievements and 
potentialities of the nationalization of industries in advanced industrial coun- 
tries, may admit the existence of far stronger arguments for nationalization in 
the case of backward countries. Mr Nag should undoubtedly expand this aspect 
of the question. VERA ANSTEY 


SEAFARERS’ CONDITIONS IN INDIA AND PAKISTAN: Report on a Mission of 
Enquiry, October-November 1947. By James L. Mowat. Geneva and 
London, International Labour Office, 1949. iv-+97 pp. Tables. Map. 
(Studies and Reports New Series, 14.) 9}”X6}". 50 cents. 2s. 6d. 


AFTER a brief survey of the background, the report deals with recruitment, 
conditions of work on board ship, welfare and hygiene ashore, education and 
training, the trade union movement among seafarers, and the effects of par- 
tition, so far as they were discernible at the end of 1947. In the conclusion, the 
author makes certain recommendations. 


SOUTH EAST ASIA 


AGRARIAN UNREST IN SOUTHEAST AsIA. By Erich H. Jacoby. New York, 
Columbia University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1949. 
xvii+287 pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 9}”x6”. $4.00. 22s. 


Mr Jacosy’s valuable study presents a careful and detailed survey of the 
agrarian situation in Java, Burma, Malaya, French Indo-China, the Philip- 
pines, and Siam, and provides a most useful compendium of information for 
studentsof the economic and political conditions in those countries. It is interest- 
ing to note how much the same situation has arisen in all these countries despite 
the wide variation of political systems: even Siam, which has consistently main- 
tained its political independence, has not escaped the agrarian problem, and 
equally the Philippines, despite American idealism, suffer from much the same 
troubles. 

The underlying theme of Mr Jacoby’s book is the effect on the cultivator of 
the impact of the west and the contribution which the agrarian problem has in 
consequence made to the growth of nationalism. The author makes out a strong 
case for his thesis that it was ‘the introduction of western economic methods, the 
disintegration of the old village economy, and the disruption of the traditional 
uniformity of native life’ (p. 246), that awakened the sense of national conscious- 
ness in all the countries of the area. Mr Jacoby is unsparingly critical of the 
defects of the colonial regimes, but at the same time holds that ‘the colonial 
system, indeed, has regenerated the old decaying communities of the East, 
caught in backward tyranny, caste system and superstition’ and by breaking the 
bonds of custom has ‘forced the peoples into the realization of national con- 
sciousness and world contacts’ (p. 7). While not all readers would accept his 
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estimation of the pre-colonial cultures, few after reading the book would deny 
the second part of the statement. 

One or two points may arouse disagreement. Can the view be justified that 
‘the colonial system is gaining new ground in the Netherlands East Indies, Indo- 
China and Malaya’ (p. 258)? Surely the most that can be said is that in the case 
of the two countries first mentioned a desperate effort is being made to salve 
something from the wreck, without any hope of ‘gaining new ground’. A few 
misprints call for correction in any future edition. 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


LA CHINE: Passé et Présent. By Jean Escarra. Paris, Armand Colin, 1949. 
224 pp. Map. Bibliog. 64” 44". 180 fr. 

PROFESSOR ESCARRA disarms criticism: in his preface he says (p. 6), ‘On me 
reprochera des lacunes, un excés de concision. Je souscris d’avance a ces 
critiques’, and on p. 145 he refers to his work as ‘un livre élémentaire’. In this he 
is perhaps over-modest. He does not break any new ground or propound any 
novel theses, but his book is encyclopedic in character, and contains in its 224 
small pages an astonishing amount of information on every aspect of China’s 
development. His historical summary is a marvel of compression and adequacy, 
covering the period from prehistoric times to 1947 in 32 pages. Noteworthy too 
are his masterly synopses of Chinese philosophy and literature and of her intel- 
lectual development. He brings his account up to April 1949; as regards the 
Communists he is guarded, but is clear that there are two schools among them, 
one of pure Marxists and the other of agrarian reformers (p. 193). 

One or two unfortunate errors have crept in. Japan is stated to have occu- 
pied Formosa in 1893 (p. 33); the date of the death of the Empress Dowager and 
of the Emperor Kuanghsu is given as 1909 (p. 62); from his statement on p. 26 
that the negotiations between Great Britain and China regarding the Burma-— 
China frontier ‘n’avaient pas abouti’ it would appear that Professor Escarra was 
unaware of the agreement reached on 18 June 1941: this is confirmed by the 
frontier line shown on his map. 

It is to be hoped that, when the English edition of this work appears, it will 
include an index—a necessity in a book of this nature. W. STARK TOLLER 


THE FAMILY REVOLUTION IN MODERN CHINA. By Marion J. Levy, Jr. Fore- 
word by Talcott Parsons. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press 
with the Institute of Pacific Relations; London, Oxford University Press, 
1949. xvi+390 pp. Bibliog. Index. 9}”x6}”". $6.00. 32s. 6d. 


THE author of this book is Assistant Professor of Sociology in Princeton 
University. While still engaged in graduate study Dr Levy chose China as a 
future field of work. In addition to his wide reading, to which his well-docu- 
mented book bears testimony, he set out to qualify himself in the Chinese and 
Japanese languages. During the war work under the auspices of the United 
States Navy took him to Chungking. In America he had already made scholarly 
Chinese contacts. In Chungking he had opportunities of increasing these, of 
adding contacts representing cross-sections of Chinese life, and for some first- 
hand observation. 

The scope of the book is best described in the words of the author, who divides 
‘the study into two major parts: kinship structure in ‘‘traditional China’’, and 
kinship structure in ‘‘transitional China’. The term “‘traditional’’ applies to 
those institutional patterns which for the most part trace their pedigree with 
remarkably slight change well back into Chinese history, sometimes going as far 
back as the Han emperors (206 B.C.—A.D. 220). . . ““Transitional’’ China is the 
China of the last seventy-five to one hundred years, and particularly of the last 
fifty years’ (p. 41). In both phases the author discusses such differences as arise 
in ‘Gentry’ and ‘Peasant’ families, respectively. 

K 
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The book is a valuable contribution to scientific thought on the evolution of 
China. The correlation of known facts about the family in traditional China will 
be welcomed by students and affords necessary background, but to the general 
reader the penetrating analysis of the family in transitional China will be more 
interesting. Here are to be seen the consequences of the impact of the forces of 
the modern world on the most ancient of human institutions which has survived 
up to modern times. 

By all canons of reasoning the Chinese family in its ancient form would 
appear to be doomed. The independent rights of the individual characteristic of 
western thought and education and the needs of industrialism, to name the 
major causes of disintegration, are incompatible with the patriarchal system. 
Perhaps only the aged, who see the pillars of security and authority crumbling 
beneath them, will have any serious regrets. Their regrets will not be shared by 
the women of China. 

Meanwhile away from the great cities and industrial centres the family of 
traditional China is little changed. And even where the new influences are 
strongest, effort is made, at least in form, to maintain the old tradition. 
Ancestor worship in China will not be displaced easily. 

Nor does Professor Levy express anything more than a tentative view of the 
future. ‘Whether’, he writes in the last paragraph of the last chapter of his book, 
‘a new stable formulation in terms of the patterns of modern Western society 
will be reached is not entirely certain. .. . It may well be that China will still be 
in a ‘‘transitional’’ stage when and if the industrial societies of the West are 
forced to seek a new formulation for themselves. In such a case one might con- 
ceivably look forward to another two thousand years of history for the ‘‘tra- 
ditional’ patterns in China, confident that the only structure man has yet con- 
trived to threaten seriously their domination contained the seeds of its own 
destruction’ (p. 365). P. H. B. KENT 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF ASIA AND THE Far East 1948. Prepared by the Secre- 
tariat of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Preface by 
P. S. Lokanathan. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1949. xviii+ 
289 pp. Map. Tables. Index. 9”x6”. Ios. 


BEHIND the scenes at the United Nations there exists a deadly rivalry be- 
tween the advocates of functional and of regional organization. ECAFE is, of 
course, a regional organ of U.N., whereas the Specialized Agencies such as F.A.O., 
W.H.O., etc., are functional. Which is the better machinery for promoting 
rehabilitation and development in Asia and the Far East? The answer, ideally, 
seems to be ‘a combination of both’, for whereas the agencies are bound to have 
a specialized and technical approach and for that reason to be a little impersonal 
and dehumanized, a regional organ such as ECAFE appeals to the sense of 
nationality and individuality and has a better chance of securing the emotional 
support of its member governments. 

ECAFE was created early in 1947. It has no executive powers and it has 
functioned almost entirely as a fact-finding body. Of the facts it has found this 
survey provides first-hand evidence. It presents clearly and well a mass of 
economic information which is the essential basis of any action. 

The picture is a dismal one, and Dr Lokanathan, the Executive Secretary of 
ECAFE, in his preface (p. xiv) says, ‘nearly four years have elapsed since the end 
of the war, but the process of reconstruction and rehabilitation of Asian economy 
has been very slow. . .. When more than half of the world’s population lives in 
conditions of such utter poverty there cannot exist a sound basis for enduring 
peace. More sustained and organized efforts are called for on the part of the 
governments and peoples if the levels of living are to be maintained and im- 

roved’. 
3 What is lacking is money. Last March, Dr V. K. R. V. Rao, Chairman of the 
Sub-Commission for Economic Development of the United Nations, suggested 
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a new agency, the United Nations Economic Development Administration, to 
make technical assistance available to under-developed countries, to assist such 
countries to obtain materials, personnel, etc. and to promote and finance 
regional schemes. The bulk of the funds for such an undertaking could come 
only from the United States, but if the United States were willing to provide 
them, it would be possible, by making use of such an agency, to avoid the 
political complications which have attended American aid in Europe. 
VICTOR PURCELL 


Now WELcoME SumMER. By Francis Herlihy. Dublin, Clonmore & Reynolds; 
London, Burns Oates and Washbourne, [1948]. 255 pp. Illus. Map end- 
papers. 7$”5”. 8s. 6d. 

THIs is an account of the personal experiences of a Roman Catholic mis- 
sionary in Korea during the period immediately preceding the outbreak of the 
Pacific War and subsequently while the author was interned by the Japanese. 
Father Herlihy, who is a New Zealander of Irish origin, makes no claim to special- 
ist knowledge of the country, but his relations with Korean peasants and 
Japanese police officials are described with native humour and the book is 
eminently readable. Its principal appeal will probably be to the author’s co- 
religionists, who will gain from it an insight into the work of a Roman Catholic 
mission station in the remote countryside of Korea. Father Herlihy had the 
good fortune to be repatriated in the summer of 1942, and was not subjected to 
the sufferings which so many civilian internees had to endure at Japanese hands, 

PAUL BUTLER 


TRUSTEESHIP IN THE Paciric. Ed. by A. H. McDonald. Sydney and London, 
Angus & Robertson for Australian Institute of International Affairs and the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1949. x+17I pp. Appendixes. Index. 
8}" x5”. Ios. 6d. 

THIS is a small but highly compact symposium written by a study group of the 
Australian Institute of International Affairs under the chairmanship, and edited 
by the professorof Ancient World History at the University of Sydney. The other 
members of the group are all well-known Australian scholars: Professor J. M. 
Ward and Miss A. Jean Rogers, both of the History Department of Sydney 
University; Mr ‘fF. Inglis Moore, Lecturer in Pacific Studies at Canberra Uni- 
versity College; and Mr J. P. McAuley, Lecturer in Colonial Administration at 
the new Australian School of Pacific Administration. 

The group undertook on behalf of the Institute of Pacific Relations to study 
the general principles and local applications of trusteeship in the Pacific. They 
have produced an excellent brief compendium, of value as a small work of refer- 
ence and of interest for, among other reasons, its evidence that Australian 
scholars are giving serious attention to a field much neglected locally in the past. 
Five appendixes include the trusteeship charters of the United Nations Charter; 
the trusteeship agreements for New Guinea, Western Samoa, and Nauru; and 
extracts from the report of the United Nations Mission to Western Samoa. 
There is no bibliography. 

After a very brief analysis of the trusteeship system and its development 
from the mandates system, the authors conclude that its course so far has 
‘reflected conflicting ideologies, economic interests, security needs, and political 
policies, both national and international. It seems certain to remain a positive 
index for the future, revealing how far these conflicts have been intensified or 
relaxed’, 

The rest of the book is devoted to brief descriptions of trusteeship in practice 
in New Guinea, Nauru, Western Samoa, and the Philippines; some notes on 
‘strategic areas’ under trusteeship; a survey of socio-economic and political 
factors affecting colonialism and political development in South East Asia, 
Indonesia, Korea, and Formosa; and the relationship (‘which stands in need of 
clarification’) between regionalism and trusteeship. W. E. H. STANNER 
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UNITED STATES 


THE EVOLUTION OF AMERICAN FOREIGN Poticy. By Dexter Perkins. New York 
and London, Oxford, University Press, 1948. 187 pp. (Home University 
Library.) 63” 4}". 5s. 


THIs essay covers the whole history of the diplomacy of the United States, 
but the greater part of it is devoted to the events of the last sixty years. It was 
finished in January 1948. It is written, as Professor Perkins customarily writes, 
with force and clarity; and it is an admirable introduction to the subject. It isa 
political interpretation; and it deals more incisively with the relations of the 
United States with Latin America than with the problems of American diplom- 
acy in the Orient. The great turning-point in the story, the Spanish war of 1898, 
remains something of a puzzle. Dr Perkins is rightly solicitous to discredit super- 
stitions about the business origins of foreign wars. But to say of the war of 1898 
that ‘it was the newspapers and the people who demanded action’ (p. 61) is still 
to leave motives unexplained. In part this arises, no doubt, from the constraints 
of brevity. In part it happens because, throughout, the deeper economic forces 
are relatively neglected. There is no reference to the tariff in the history of the 
relations with Hawaii; no adequate recognition of the growing concern of pub- 
licists and statesmen about export markets; no discussion of the dramatic 
change in the balance of payments; no indication of the need to insulate plan- 
ning like that of the New Deal; and no explanation of the domestic relief 
afforded by Lend Lease. H. HALE BELLOT 


THE NIGHTMARE OF AMERICAN FOREIGN Poticy. By Edgar Ansel Mowrer. 
London, Gollancz, 1949. 255 pp. Index. 8”x5". 12s. 6d. 


FaspuLous AMERICA. By Robert Payne. London, Gollancz, 1949. 239 pp. 
Index. 8” x5”. I2s. 6d. 


THESE two books have much in common, although they preach different 
messages. Both are concerned with urgent international problems, both are 
written in the apocalyptic strain now considered necessary to catch the public 
ear. American foreign policy has become a ‘nightmare’ to Mr Mowrer because it 
has been ‘regularly one jump behind the times’ (p. 206). While ‘nothing stood 
between the Russian bloc and achievement of a world Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics but the power of the United States . . . the drowsy leaders of the 
world’s greatest democracy were aiming at nothing more than the preservation 
of an outworn system of sovereign States’ (pp. 212-13). In ‘an attempt to in- 
terest more Americans in the specific task of saving our country from an un- 
paralleled catastrophe’ (p. 9), Mr Mowrer offers an ‘ABC of Foreign Politics’ (full 
of dogmatic assertions of doubtful validity), a brilliant chapter on ‘Illusions’ and 
‘Fallacies’, a rapid historical sketch of the years 1918-48 (with a lot of hard words 
about British policy), and a gloomy analysis of the international situation in 
November 1948. Perhaps the Democratic Party’s triumph and subsequent 
diplomatic moves have cheered Mr Mowrer up a little. 

America is ‘fabulous’ to Mr Payne in the word’s secondary meaning of ‘un- 
heard of’, ‘immense’. He points out the unprecedented power of the United 
States and urges her ‘to conquer the world with the idea of freedom’ (p. 107). 
While wooing mankind away from the false gods of totalitarianism, America must 
put her own house in order—and Mr Payne has some pertinent things to say 
about social inequality, racial discrimination, and other blots on the American 
way of life. He supports his plea with a wealth of allusion which makes the book 
rather too discursive for its short length. Some of the historical interpretations 
are strange, as in this odd piece of biological theory: ‘it is significant that it was 
not until the Vikings, for example, intermarried with the Gallo-Romans that 


they conquered England’ (p. 37). Like Mowrer, Mr Payne appeals to the Ameri- 
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can public. As he says in one of his dramatic phrases, ‘the people who dis- 
integrated the atom have now the task of integrating humanity’ (p. 31). He 
gives many concrete suggestions for spreading the idea of freedom, among them 
the creation of a ‘department of peace’ (p. 223) spending vast sums on propa- 
ganda, travel, scholarships, and other admirable means of contact between 
America and the rest of the world. Unfortunately, less and less of the world is 
open to the United States. TAYLOR MILNE 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY FOR THE UNITED States. Ed. by Seymour E. 
Harris. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press; London, Oxford 


University Press, 1949. xiiit+490 pp. Tables. Index. 9}”x6}". $6.00. 
32s. 6d. 


Tuts bulky volume is the work of twenty-four experts, most of them practis- 
ing economists. After a brief section on policy and administration, there 
follow ten studies of the foreign trade problems of a corresponding number of 
countries or areas. Notable among these are ‘Some Aspects of Canadian Rela- 
tions with the United States’, by Mr R. B. Bryce, and ‘The U.S.S.R. in the 
World Economy’, by Mr P. A. Baran. Part III deals with International 
Economic Co-operation—the I.M.F., the I.T.0., etc. Part IV discusses the 
European Recovery Programme, while Part V is devoted to a series of articles 
by a number of distinguished economists dealing with problems of international 
equilibrium. 

With the exception of Part V and the two articles mentioned above, this is a 
disappointing book. Most of it suffers from a defect to which compilations of 
this kind are very prone, namely that so much of the material is already out of 
date by the time it appears in print. Economic conditions have not remained 
static since 1947 when these chapters were written. On the other hand, Part V is 
of very real interest to the professional economist, since it deals with funda- 
mental problems of equilibrium and disequilibrium. It is noteworthy that the 
experts are not all agreed amongst themselves. There is an important contribu- 
tion by Professor Harberler entitled ‘Dollar Shortage?’, a query which he answers 
in the negative. The opposing view is put by Dr T. Balogh and also by the 
editor, Professor S. E. Harris. There are other articles of varying merit by 
Professors Harberler, Hansen, Samuelson, and Triffin. C. W. GUILLEBAUD 


Our VANISHING CiviL Liberties. By 0. John Rogge. Foreword by Thomas 
I. Emerson. New York, Gaer Associates, 1949. 287 pp. 8}” x 5%”. $3.00. 


Mr QO. JoHN ROGGE is a Chicago lawyer who went to Washington in 1937 
to work with the Securities and Exchange Commission and later won distinction 
as Assistant United States Attorney General for his successful conduct of 
prosecutions against the relics of the corrupt Huey Long machine in Louisiana. 
In 1943 he was put in charge of the Federal Government’s prosecutions of George 
Viereck, the Nazi agent, and other individuals accused of seditious and subver- 
sive activities in the United States, but was dismissed in 1946 on the grounds 
that he had released to the press a report he had prepared on collaboration 
between German and American industrialists. Since then Mr Rogge has been 
principally concerned with acting as a defence lawyer for persons accused by 
the Un-American Activities Committee and the various ‘loyalty’ boards set up 
to investigate Federal Government employees. Our Vanishing Civil Liberties 
draws upon the material which Mr Rogge has handled in these cases and con- 
stitutes a vehement, though rather loosely-drawn indictment of the recent 
behaviour of the United States Congress and the Federal Government in the 
execution of their ‘drive against Communism’. Mr Rogge finds it easy to prove 
repeated instances of prejudice and unconstitutional treatment, but unfor- 
tunately his own partisanship leads him into opposite extremes of misrepre- 
sentation. H. G. NicHoias 
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THE ROOSEVELT CourRT: a Study in Judicial Politics and Values, 1937-1947. 
By C. Herman Pritchett. New York and London, Macmillan, 1948. xvi+ 
314 pp. Charts. Tables. Index. 8$”5}”". $5.00. 25s. 


WueEN Franklin D. Roosevelt became President in 1933 Congress enacted 
the famous New Deal legislation, but the fact that the majority of the then 
Justices of the Suprem2 Court were strongly conservative made it doubtful how 
many of the statutes would be held to be constitutional. In 1935, as Professor 
Pritchett has said, ‘the deluge struck’, with the result that most of the New 
Deal was held to be invalid. President Roosevelt took up the challenge by 
asking Congress in 1937 to reorganize the Supreme Court, but his ‘court-packing 
plan’ was rejected after a bitter struggle. He lost the battle but he won the war, 
because retirement and death soon swept the board clear. In the six years 
between 1937 and 1943 he named the Chief Justice and eight Associate Justices. 
It is the work of this ‘Roosevelt Court’ in the ten years following 1937 which is 
described in the present book. 

Since all the Justices were appointed by a single President it would have 
been reasonable to assume that the Court would show a remarkably homo- 
geneous spirit, but the exact opposite has happened. It is true that the Court, 
not being bound by its previous judgements as is the House of Lords, had no 
hesitation in sweeping away many of the decisions invalidating the New Deal, 
but this is as far as harmony went. As new questions arose the Court found it 
more and more difficult to agree on the answers, with the result that in 1946 out 
of 144 opinions delivered by the Court only 52 were unanimous. 

Professor Pritchett attempts to analyse and to explain this extraordinary 
conflict among the Justices, which, undoubtedly, has injured the reputation cf 
the Court. It is due in part to personal factors, it being well known that some of 
the members of the Court are not on speaking terms with the others, but the 
major reason seems to be a divergence in political philosophy. An English reader 
may find some difficulty in following the various cases, for these are concerned 
with technical constitutional law, but the picture of the Court in action is a vivid 
and exciting one. Perhaps the English reader, remembering the judicial calm of 
the House of Lords, may echo the words of the Victorian duchess after she had 
attended a performance of Antony and Cleopatra: ‘Interesting, but how different 
from the home life of our dear Queen.’ A. L. GOODHART 


U.S.A.: MEASURE OF A NATION; a Graphic Presentation of America’s Needs and 
Resources. By Thomas R. Carskadon and Rudolf Modley. New York, 
Macmillan for the Twentieth Century Fund, 1949. 100 pp. Diagrams. 
11” x8". No price. 


THE task which the Twentieth Century Fund, one of America’s great charit- 
able foundations, has set for itself is twofold: not only does it explore the facts of 
economic life, but it also tries to explain them to less adventurous citizens. In 
the field of research the most comprehensive work the Fund has yet undertaken 
is its study of America’s Needs and Resources, past and future, published in 
1947. In the interests of public education it has now condensed this fascinating 
but ponderous volume into one hundred lively pages, half of them covered with 
those charts and pictographs which transatlantic publicists prepare so effec- 
tively. The growth and potentialities—and the deficiencies—of that social 
prodigy that is the United States are here presented in a way that make it easy 
for ‘us Americans’ to grasp the challenging opportunities offered by their 
dynamic economy. That economy’s habit of exceeding all expectations has 
already outdated many of the figures in this book, although not its thesis: in 
1947, for example, it was estimated that by 1950 there would be 145 million 
Americans; in fact, there will be 150 million. Nancy BALFOUR 


1 Reviewed in International Affairs, January 1948, p. 148. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND BriTAaIN. By Crane Brinton. Rev. ed. Introduction 
by the Hon. Sumner Welles. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1948. xiv-+-312 pp. Maps. Map end- 
papers. Index. (American Foreign Policy Library.) 7?” <5}". $3.75. 28s. 


In this second edition, published three years after the first,1 Professor 
Brinton takes nothing back. ‘In the long run the British Isles may decline’, he 
writes, ‘but none of us live in the long run. In our day, I believe the prospects 
are for a revival of Britain’ (p. xi). Indeed, ‘the historian of Europe, familiar 
with the ups and downs of nations . . . will’be very hesitant to decide that even in 
terms of the long run Britain is irrevocably declining’ (p. 247). British friend- 
ship is still worth cultivating and there are manifold reasons, concisely restated, 
for a special relationship between the United States and Britain. Professor 
Brinton considers that this should not be ‘so close as to seem to the rest of the 
world an Anglo-American bloc against the rest of the world’ (p. 273). On the 
other hand ‘outright, old-fashioned, Anglo-American rivalry and quarrelling’ 
must cease; and he has some wise words to say on post-war difficulties including 
an excellent chapter on new ‘Psychological Problems’, arising from the change in 
our relative positions in the world. One can accept Professor Brinton’s conten- 
tion that the events of the last few years have not ‘wholly invalidated’ his 
optimistic final chapter on ‘The United States, Britain and World Order’, while 
agreeing that the present alinement of Powers makes his ‘postulate of 
international anarchy’ more plausible than his ‘postulate of international 
organization’, TAYLOR MILNE 


THE AMERICAN PoLiTicaAL MIND: a Textbook in Political Theory. By Francis 
Graham Wilson. London and New York, McGraw-Hill, 1949. ix+506 pp. 
Index. (McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science.) 9}”x6}". 33s. $5.50. 


ALTHOUGH described as a ‘textbook in political theory’ this volume more 
nearly approximates to being a history of ideas, political, social, legal, economic, 
or cultural, which have been influential in the development of the United States. 
As such it is clear, comprehensive, and reasonably well balanced. To a European 
it must seem that so much emphasis on the indigenous may lead to an under- 
estimation of the extent to which immigrant ideas, no less than immigrant 
persons, have gone to make up the United States. The book, however, must be 
judged in the light of its purpose; as a textbook on a distinctively American 
theme, which presumably leaves the field of European political thought to be 
garnered by other hands. Within its own limits it is eminently fair, almost to 
the point of circumspection. The author, while keeping to a colourless minimum 
expression of his own opinion, writes from a middle-of-the-road point of view 
and, while doing justice to variant interpretations, generally comes down in 
favour of current orthodox views of the development of American thought. 
That the result remains surprisingly readable is a tribute to his self-effacing 
skill. Only the last chapters, endeavouring to synthesize the welter of ideas in 
every field over the last twenty years, betray the persistent recalcitrance of that 
worst of all historical epochs, yesterday. H. G. NICHOLAS 


AMERICAN FREEDOM AND CATHOLIC Power. By Paul Blanshard. Boston, 
Beacon Press, 1949. 350 pp. Index. 8}”5}". $3.50. 

TuHE author of this book is anti-clerical, not anti-Romanist. He is, however, 
unsympathetic and shares somewhat uncritically the typical Protestant Ameri- 
can opinion about Roman Catholic teaching on education, divorce, birth control, 
and the like. In his chapter on Fascism, Communism, and Labour he may be 
thought to over-estimate the reactionary, and under-estimate the opportunist, 
elements in the Vatican’s political programme. The importance of his book lies 
elsewhere. He is primarily concerned to depict the Roman Catholic Church in 


1 Briefly noticed ante, vol. 23, no. 2 (April 1947), p. 285. 
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the United States as a ‘high-power political pressure-group’, to use current 
slang. The Roman Catholic Church in the United States is powerful enough 
successfully to prevent most editors, publishers, and book-stores from handling 
any writing that is critical of the Church. These questions, therefore, are rarely 
discussed in print, and such discussion as there is is apt to be based on rumour 
rather than fact. 

This book is most carefully and completely ‘documented’. Therein lies its 
serious importance. The author has no quarrel with ‘the Catholic people’, but 
he asks whether a church autocratically governed by a hierarchy that takes its 
orders from outside the country, and frankly aims at political domination, is 
compatible with the ideas and the future of American democracy. He claims 
that the programme of the church is almost as much political as spiritual, and 
he soberly raises the question whether the Roman bishops should not be re- 
garded as agents of a foreign Power. The word of the Pope is law in faith and 
morals, and it is he who claims to define the scope of morals. The book contains 
an immense amount of factual information, and, even when all allowance has 
been made for the bias of the author, indicates a situation demanding the serious 
concern of those who care for democracy and freedom. NATHANIEL MICKLEM 


AMERICA’S REAL RELIGION. By A. Powell Davies. Boston, Beacon Press, 1949. 
87 pp. 8” x6". $1.00. 


Tuis is a slight work. It is dedicated not only to the proposition that all 
men are created equal, but that essential Christianity is very little more than 
‘the brotherhood of free men’. The author is a ‘leading figure in liberal religion’, 
and this religion, he explains, is that of the founding fathers of the Republic, of 
its fighting Generals (Eisenhower is quoted), of nearly all its great leaders, and of 
all sensible men. 

To an English layman there seems to be something wrong with Mr Davies’s 
theology, but he is a very popular preacher and one of his best-known sermons is 
‘What is an Un-American?’ I really do not know. K. G. GRUBB 


LATIN AMERICA 


WE OF THE AMERICAS. By Carlos Davila. Chicago and New York, Ziff-Davis, 
[1949]. viiit+264 pp. Bibliog. 8}” 5%". $3.50. 

Few could claim to know the Americas, North and South, better than Sefior 
Carlos Davila, a distinguished Chilean statesman and journalist with many years’ 
residence in the United States, first as his country’s Ambassador and later as a 
representative of the Latin American press. In his present work Sefior Davila 
draws upon his extensive experience and study of inter-American affairs to call 
attention to the dangers which he believes to be inherent in the present policies 
of the American Republics. 

Sefior Davila is outspokenly sceptical about Pan-Americanism—‘always a 
tissue of hopeful words’—which, as he reminds us, has so far produced only ‘one 
solitary Pan-American treaty with a binding force applying to all twenty-one 
Republics’ (p. 171). As he sees it, the only Pan-Americanism worth pursuing is 
that which will create ‘a New World economically, politically and militarily 
integrated, self-sufficient and self-protected from pole to pole’ (p. 253). His book 
is thus a plea for ‘the Americas first’, if not for complete western hemisphere 
isolationism. 

Notwithstanding its many debatable conclusions—often reached as the result 
of a transparently one-sided presentation of the facts—this is a readable and 
thought-provoking work. Its value is unfortunately to some extent marred by 
the absence of an index and by the inclusion of a bibliography which is so 
unselective as to be virtually useless. CLIFTON J. CHILD 
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Rurat Mexico. By Nathan L. Whetten. Foreword by Manuel Gamio. Chicago, 
University Press; Cambridge, University Press, 1948. xxv-+671 pp. Illus. 
Diagrams. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 9?” x 62”. 55s. 


On 24 September 1949 the chief of the agrarian section of the University of 
Agriculture and Live Stock made a speech in the Inter-American Congress of 
Peasants and Agriculturists held in Mexico City in the course of which he said: 
‘Mexico can exhibit one of the most important experiments ever made in the 
whole world in relation to the Agrarian Problem and the lessons learned from 
that experience may be of great use.’ 

Mr Whetton’s book is a compendium and evaluation of that experiment and 
its successes and failures. The tables in the appendix, and some interspersed in 
the body of the work, are of the greatest interest and value, not to be found in 
such convenient form anywhere else; and they can easily be brought up to date 
in some of their details by referring to more recent official reports and speeches. 
The author paints a broad picture and sets rural Mexico in the frame of the his- 
torical, ethnological, legal, and political facts and circumstances, without which 
the peculiar characteristics and development of the present-day rural con- 
ditions in Mexico would lack intelligible background. 

The book is based on documents and on the personal researches and ex- 
periences of the author who enjoyed exceptional opportunities (on account of his 
family’s early pioneering in northern Mexico, his familiarity with the language of 
the country, and his official position as rural sociologist for the Department of 
State) with headquarters at the American Embassy in Mexico City, for three 
years, which enabled him to go about the country understandingly and gave 
him access to the records and the assistance of the Mexican authorities. The 
work is readable and never wearisome even although, by reason of the interplay 
of the same factors in different relations, there is some unavoidable repetition. 

The great importance of agriculture in the economic and sociological life of 
Mexico will be realized if one reflects that (as the author says in his preface, 
pp. vii-viii) about two-thirds of the entire population of Mexico ‘makes its living 
from agriculture and at least another Io per cent are engaged in rural arts and 
crafts’, and although industrialization appears to be the principal hope for 
economic growth in the future, ‘the vast majority of the people will continue 
for a long time to live in small villages and to earn their living from the land, 
supplemented by work in rural arts and crafts’; hence, any attempt to interpret 
Mexico adequately ‘must be heavily weighted in favour of the rural population’. 

No bias is evident in the treatment of facts or themes unless it be one towards 
arather frigid secularism. This is suggested by the chapter dealing with religion 
and the rural church, which leaves an impression of superficiality. Also, too scant 
notice is taken of the most important political factor of these later years: the rise 
of the ‘National Action’ party. 

The chapters covering the political and governmental features of the country 
in its revolutionary process are in general very well done—at least so it seems to 
one who has lived in the country before and through: all its revolutionary turmoil 
and subsequent vagaries. The chapter of ‘Conclusions’ is particularly good, only 
somewhat more might have been said of the great disillusionment felt by the 
nobler sort of revolutionaries, such as Licenciate Don Luis Cabrera, who was at 
one time a Finance Minister of very uncompromising theories and methods, and 
who has repeatedly and in print accused the later revolutionary regimes of 
having betrayed the ideals of the revolution. R. D. HUTCHISON 


L’EconoMIE DE L’AMERIQUE LATINE. By J. Beaujeu-Garnier. Paris, Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1949. 127 pp. Maps. Tables. 7” 44”. go /r. 
Tus small book conforms to the usual pattern for textbooks on Latin 
America: (1) a description of the geographical characteristics of the whole area; 
(2) an account of the general historical evolution ; (3) a detailed examination of 
the republics, individually. The author brings his story right up to the present 
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time, indicating some of the effects of the Second World War on each of the 
republics. Perhaps no-one but a Frenchman could have rendered so much 
information so readable. The condensation, however, has inevitable disad- 
vantages. For example, Dr Beaujeu-Garnier remarks that Argentina has become 
a great Power, side by side with the United States, and he adds: ‘certaines atti- 
tudes prises par la délégation de Buenos-Ayres a la conférence de Bogota sont 
pleines de signification a cet égard’ (p. 123); but he has no space to inform the 
reader what those attitudes were. The maps and statistical tables are simple and 
easily understandable. GEORGE PENDLE 


THE CONSTITUTIONS OF COLOMBIA. By William Marion Gibson. Durham, N.C., 
Duke University Press; Cambridge University Press, 1948. xii+478 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. 9}”x6}”. $6.00. 33s. 


DESIGNED for the use of students of politics and history who are unfamiliar 
with Spanish, this volume contains translations of all the ten constitutions 
promulgated in New Granada and Colombia between 1811 and 1886, together 
with the codified amendments of 1936 and 1945 by which the still valid con- 
stitution of 1886 has been brought up to date. Each text is preceded by a 
commentary on its provisions, and a note on its historical background. The 
constitutional developments thus illustrated include the disintegration of New 
Granada into Colombia, Ecuador, and Venezuela, the conflicts of the nineteenth 
century between federalists and centralizers, Colombia’s emergence in the last 
fifty years as one of the most liberally governed countries in Latin America, 
the ‘New Deal’ policy of the Liberal Party, and recent events up to May 1946. 

KATHARINE DUFF 


THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. By Ysabel F. Rennie. New York and London, 
Macmillan, 1945. xvii+431 pp. Illus. Map endpaper. Bibliog. Index. 
84” x 52”. 20s. 

Tuts book was published in New York in 1945 and is, in the opinion of the 
present reviewer, the most comprehensive and interesting account of the 
development of Argentina that has yet been written in English. Mrs Rennie 
begins with the gaucho dictator, Rosas. When her story ends, the forceful 
figure of Juan D. Perén is about to stride forth from the wings into the limelight. 
This last section, composed during a time when United States—Argentine tension 
was particularly acute, will perhaps need revision—not in regard to facts (which 
are accurate and well documented), but in some parts of the author’s inter- 
pretation. 

The theme of the Argentine story is the dichotomy of the capital city and the 
provinces—the rivalry (as Sarmiento put it) of the frac and the poncho. The 
statesmen of Buenos Aires created a liberal republic on the European model, 
which was anathema to the gaucho. Buenos Aires was from the outset the Re- 
public’s only port, thereby controlling—as it still does control—the transport 
and economy of the interior. Buenos Aires has accumulated nearly all the 
republic’s wealth, while the provinces contain most of its real poverty. Mrs 
Rennie reveals the effects of this dichotomy on economics and politics from the 
time of Rosas to 1944. She follows the rise and fall of politicians and their 
parties with insight and tenacity. Her chapters on special economic features— 
such as meat and the railways—are thorough and lucid, and are neatly fitted 
into the chronological sequence. The atmosphere of the country, combining 
the landscape of its several regions and the characteristics of its people, is 
present throughout. 

Mrs Rennie supplies a useful glossary, more than 500 footnotes, an unusually 
extensive bibliography, and a photographic supplement, which conveys a nicely- 
balanced impression of the urban and the rural scene from Patagonia to the 
northern Andes. The single map, however, shows only the barest outlines, and is 
inadequate. GEORGE PENDLE 
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LATIN AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. By Austin F. MacDonald. New 
York, Crowell, 1949. ix+642 pp. Map endpaper. Index. 8}” x6". $4.50. 


THIs compendious work is typical of the very considerable place held by 
Latin American studies in American universities. The author is Professor of 
Political Science in the University of California. The work takes the Latin 
American republics in succession, and, after a brief historical résumé, discusses 
their modern political development, and their constitutional and legal struc- 
tures. The style is clear, and the material, for the most part, is accurate. A vast 
amount of recent and contemporary history has been compressed into these 
pages. Few British readers will wish to plough steadily through the volume, but 
as a work of reference in libraries it should be very valuable. The reader should 
not allow himself to be put off by the author’s rather childish habit in insisting 
on alliterative chapter headings. ‘Primitive Paraguay’, ‘Volatile Venezuela’, 
‘Crossroads Cuba’, and the like. 

It is a pity that a work so generally reliable should be marred by its treat- 
ment of recent Argentine history. It is high time that the work of the British in 
Argentina were put in a more accurate light. It is not true that Castillo’s 
Government ‘protected’ British investment in the railways and the ‘street-car 
system’ of Buenos Aires. The latter had already been sold to the town transport 
corporation for shares (which have never paid a dividend) before ever Castillo 
became President. And neither he nor his successor, Patrén Costas, were helpful 
to the British interests. 

The statement that ‘The British controlled corporation which had a monopoly 
of street transportation facilities in the city of Buenos Aires was dissolved’ 
in the Ramirez regime is equally misleading. The main undertakings had 
already been soid. In any event, they were very far from constituting a mono- 
poly, and the suggestion that a fat British profit was made out of a Io cent fare, 
mainly because equipment was not renewed, is quite ludicrous. 

K. G, GRUBB 


SouTH AMERICA REDISCOVERED. By Tom B. Jones. Minneapolis, University of 
Minnesota Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1949. ix+285 pp. 
Illus. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 83”” x52". $4.00. 22s. 


Mr Jones has read an astonishing number of travel books about South 
America in the nineteenth century; perhaps too many to be able to digest them. 
He has produced a readable book crammed with odd facts and even odder 
opinions. It is not always possible to distinguish between his own views and 
those of the authors he quotes in spite of over nine hundred references; and it is 
hard to discover what standards were applied in the selection of quotations. In 
the chapter on Bolivia, for example, nearly a page is devoted to Squier’s descrip- 
tion of an eccentric, centenarian, Indian stonemason; more about the domestic 
lives, the interests, and occupations of the people would have been of greater 
value to the student of Latin American social history. We are often told how 
many newspapers a town has, but never what they contain. Much of this is due 
to the authors Mr Jones is quoting; but some of the volumes listed in his in- 
valuable bibliography are not wholly superficial. In the chapters on Brazil, for 
example, less from Caldleugh and a little from Maria Graham would have been 
welcome. Dates are frequently given, but even so the reader will not always 
easily remember whether he is reading about the beginning or the end of the 
century. Both in time and space the canvas is too big. If a smaller area had 
been chosen it would have been possible perhaps to produce a more balanced and 
scholarly study. As it is Mr Jones omits from his rediscovered South America 
Colombia, Venezuela, and Ecuador. But both the blurb on the jacket and the 
preface are thoroughly disarming. ‘This is a book’, says the blurb, ‘about South 
America nearly a hundred years ago—not necessarily as it was—but as it 
appeared to foreigners.’ And in his preface Mr Jones disclaims any spirit of 
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grim determination to produce a monumental piece of scholarship, but, he adds, 
‘I thoroughly enjoyed it’. Perhaps that is why his book is so readable. 
J. A. CAMACHO 


GENERAL 


PuBLICc OPINION AND PROPAGANDA. By Leonard W. Doob. London, Cresset 
Press, 1949. vii-+600 pp. Index. 82” x5?”. 25s. 


PROFESSOR Doos says (p. iii) that he has ‘only one thesis to advocate: public 
opinion and propaganda are intimately related because they both involve 
phases of human behaviour’. The reader who takes this statement at its face 
value may well be a little surprised to find that six hundred pages of advocacy 
are required. In fact, however, Dr Doob is really trying to expound, illustrate, 
and explain the principles which he finds it essential to use for a scientific study 
of human behaviour, particularly human social behaviour, and to explore the 
fields of public opinion and propaganda for his main sources of material. ‘Public 
opinion’, it is said, ‘refers to peoples’ attitudes on an issue when they are mem- 
bers of the same social group’ (p. 35). The main difficulty of any such definition, 
it is recognized, is that it imposes a demand for a clarification of the notion of 
attitudes, and so in a way the whole book may be said to be a study of how atti- 
tudes are aroused and made more or less permanent, what are the source and 
nature of their dynamic influence; and of the special part which propaganda 
plays nowadays in regard to attitudes having more than individual significance. 

Fairly early in the book (p. 87) certain broad ‘principles of public opinion’ 
are formulated. The basic idea is that public opinion demands an issue in which 
there is conflict, anxiety, or frustration. Without these it is said to remain 
‘latent’, though nothing much is added to clear up that difficult idea. The next 
140 pages are devoted to discussion and illustration of how public opinion deals 
with the threat of frustration, and with the methods available for discovering 
them. By far the most interesting and valuable part of this to the English 
reader is the study of American ‘polling’ methods. 

Propaganda is (p. 240) said to be any ‘attempt to affect the personalities and 
to control the behaviour of individuals toward ends considered unscientific or of 
doubtful value in a society at a particular time’. Obviously, therefore, whether a 
form of public communication is regarded as propaganda or not depends upon 
views about a form of public opinion. This is another difficulty which does not 
appear to be adequately resolved in the present essay. The rest of the volume 
discusses various types and sources of propaganda, with abundant illustration. 

Of the book as a whole this may be said. It is well written in a leisurely way; 
it does make a serious attempt to arrive at fundamental principles; it is in- 
formative and shows an extensive and accurate knowledge of contemporary 
methods and problems; most of it is interesting; but it is very, very long. 

F. C. BARTLETT 


ALSO RECEIVED 


CaN WE FACE GERMAN COMPETITION?: a Warning. By Basil Davidson. Lon- 
don, Union of Democratic Control, [1949]. Pamphlet. Tables. 54d. 


PROBLEMS OF NATIONALITY AND RACE IN SOUTHERN AFRICA. By Prof. L. J. 
Du Plessis. London, Diplomatic Press, 1949. 16 pp. (International 
Studies.) 8” x 43”. Is. 


Hayti: 145 Years of Independence. The Bi-Century of Port-au-Prince. 
London, Diplomatic Press, 1949. Pamphlet. 16 pp. (International Studies.) 
O° x5". XS. 

FREEDOM’s CHARTER: the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. By 0. 
Frederick Nolde. Introduction by Eleanor Roosevelt. New York, Foreign 
Policy Association, [1949]. Pamphlet. 62 pp. Illus. Diagrams. 35 cents. 
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DEMOCRACY IN MULTI-RACIAL SOCIETIES: a Discussion of the Constitutional 
Problem. By L. M. Thompson. Pamphlet. Johannesburg, South African 
Institute of Race Relations, 1949. 36 pp. Tables. (New Africa Pamphlet, 
18.) 8}"x5}". Is. 

APARTHEID AND OTHER POLIcIEs. By Quintin Whyte. Pamphlet. Johannes- 
burg, South African Institute of Race Relations, [1949]. 21 pp. (New 
Africa Pamphlet, 17.) 8}”x5}”. Is. 

DR MALAN DEFINES SOUTH AFRICA’S POSITION IN THE COMMONWEALTH: the 
New Formula. London, South Africa House, Public Relations Office, 1949. 
Pamphlet. 20 pp. 8$”5}”. No price. 

INTERNATIONAL STANDARD CLASSIFICATION OF OCCUPATIONS: Report Prepared 
for the Seventh International Conference of Labour Statisticians (Geneva, 
September 1949). Geneva and London, International Labour Office, 1949. 
139 hi Tables. (Studies and Reports, New Series, 15:) 9}” x6}". 75 cents. 
3s. od. 

METHODS OF FAMILy LIvING StupIEs: Report Prepared for the Seventh Inter- 
national Conference of Labour Statisticians (Geneva, September 1949). 
Geneva and London, International Labour Office, 1949. 63 pp. (Studies and 
Reports, New Series, 17.) 40 cents. 2s. 


WAGES AND PAYROLL STATISTICS: Report Prepared for the Seventh Inter- 
national Conference of Labour Statisticians (Geneva, September 1949). 
Geneva and London, International Labour Office, 1949. 176 pp. Tables. 
(Studies and Reports, New Series, 16.) 9}” x6}”". 5s. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL ON THE WORK OF THE U.N. 
ORGANIZATION, I JULY 1948-30 JUNE 1949. Introduction by Trygve Lie 
(Official Records: 4th session supp. no. 1, A/930). London, H.M.S.O. for 
United Nations, 1949. xv-+159 pp. 124”8". 8s. od. 

THE OTTOMAN BANK IN THE MIDDLE East. Part 1: General Information— 
Climate, History, Population, etc. Part 2: Facts and Figures—Constitu- 
tion, Currency, Trade, etc. London, Banque de Syrie et du Leban, 1948. 
Illus. Maps. 8}”7}". No price. 


A DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY: Definitions and Explanations of Terms Used in 
Physical Geography. By W. G. Moore. Harmondsworth, Penguin Books, 
[1949]. 182 pp. Illus. Diagrams. (Penguin Reference Books R.2.) 7” x 44". 
Is. 6d. 

INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF SOCIAL WELFARE PERSONNEL. U.N. Depart- 
ment of Social Affairs. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1949. ix+ 
112 pp. Tables. (Technical Assistance for Social Progress, I.) 9” x6". 6s. 


PARLIAMENTARY AFFAIRS. The Journal of the Hansard Society. Special 
American Issue. Vol. iii, no. I, winter 1949. London, Hansard Society, 
39 Millbank, S.W.1. 7s. 6d. $1. (Devoted to various aspects of govern- 
ment in the United States.) 

CoLONY OF SINGAPORE ANNUAL REPpoRT, 1948. By P. A. B. McKerron. Singa- 
pore, Government Printing Office, [1949]. 166 pp. Illus. Maps. Map 
endpapers. Tables. 83?”5}”. No price. 

DocUMENTS ON EUROPEAN RECOVERY AND DEFENCE, MARCH 1947-APRIL 1949. 
London and New York, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1949. 


ERRATUM 


In the list of contributors to the October 1949 issue of International Affairs, 
it is stated that Professor Percy E. Corbett is the Legal Adviser to the Inter- 
national Labour Office. This is not the case, and the editor apologizes for the 
mistake. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


‘ERRINERUNGEN’ 


To the Editor, International Affairs 


SIR, 

I notice in the October issue of International Affairs (p. 493) a review by Mr 
Harold Nicolson of Baron Kiihlmann’s Evrinerungen. As Mr Nicolson refers 
to the treachery of certain British officials in London I should be obliged if 
you would place on record in the next issue of your Journal the following letter 
which I recently wrote to The Times Literary Supplement : + 


Will you allow me a brief comment on the admirable article entitled 
‘The Policy of Nuisance’ in your issue of 30 September, since reference is 
made to my association with Baron Kiihlmann in the so-called Baghdad 
Railway negotiations? The subject is a large one, and your space is 
limited, but those who care to go into the matter in greater detail may 
refer to an article in The Quarterly Review of October 1917, which was 
written with Mr Balfour’s approval and at his suggestion. 

Everything in foreign affairs has roots in the past and the governing 
factors in those negotiations, besides the wish to reach agreement with 
Germany and other Powers, were primarily two. First, for better for 
worse, H.M. Government had agreed in the eighties, when Sir William 
White was our Ambassador at Constantinople and Lord Salisbury was our 
Foreign Secretary, to allow Germany to go ahead with railway projects in 
Asiatic Turkey. Secondly, in 1907, Sir Edward Grey sought from the 
most competent persons the best information he could obtain regarding the 
prospects of completion of the Baghdad Railway right down to the Persian 
Gulf, and the balance of testimony and authority was that Germany 
undoubtedly could complete the enterprise alone even if we stood completely 
aside. In these circumstances a conference was held at the Foreign Office, 
attended among others by Sir Eyre Crowe, Sir W. Tyrrell, Sir Valentine Chirol, 
Lord Inchcape, and representatives of the India Office and our important 
oil interests. It was decided unanimously that, subject to due regard for 
the interests of France and Russia, we should engage in negotiations with 
Germany and Turkey. It was deemed of paramount importance to protect 
our interests at Koweit and Mohammerah. Both Lord Hardinge, and later 
Sir Arthur Nicolson, approved this attitude. 

Nobody at the Foreign Office had any illusions about Kiihlmann. Sir 
Edward Grey warned me to be careful, adding that he had rather a full 
measure of self-esteem and was very débrouillard, and not over-careful to 
bring his actions to the touchstone of the moral sense. I have kept a diary 
since 1899 and have refreshed my memory by reference to it before writing 
this letter. 


Almost every week during the Baghdad Railway Negotiations of 1913-14 
Sir Arthur Nicolson, then Permanent Under Secretary at the Foreign Office, 
and the distinguished father of a distinguished son, called me into his room to 
report precisely what was taking place in my discussions with Kiihlmann. He 
required a most meticulous report, and on various occasions my account was 
given in the presence of the French or the Russian Ambassador, and sometimes 


1 Reproduced with permission from The Times Literary Supplement, 7 October 1949. 
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in the presence of both. They all agreed upon the course pursued. It was 
admittedly a pis aller because of what had taken place in the past. I had, of 
course, nothing to do with the negotiations about Africa; but the term 
‘Baghdad Railway negotiations’ included sixteen different topics, from the 
Aden Boundary to the Turkish veto on the borrowing powers of Egypt. 

Sir Arthur Nicolson—I quote from my diary—upon four separate occasions 
said to me: ‘I have seen these people at work in Berlin and we cannot be too 
careful lest they double cross us . . .’ After all, the British officials and others 
mentioned in the enclosed letter to The Times Literary Supplement were all well 
read in the ways of men and the book of the world. They were both shrewd 
and wise. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Mr Harold Nicolson. 


Yours faithfully, 
ALWYN PARKER 
Foldsdown, Thursley, Godalming. 
11 October 1949 


[Mr HAro_p NIcoLson observes that his reference in his review was not to 
the Baghdad Railway negotiations (which were a completely normal trans- 
action) but to the secret negotiations regarding the Portuguese Colonies. It was 
in regard to these latter negotiations that Herr von Kuhlmann’s memoirs 
were so illuminating.—ED.] 


‘THE WATERS OF THE JORDAN’ 
To the Editor, International Affairs 


SIR, 

Professor H. A. Smith in his article in your October 1949 issue on the 
problem of apportioning the waters of the Jordan arrives at what is obviously 
the most desirable solution, namely, that this, as other international water dis- 
putes, would best be settled by direct agreement between the Governments 
concerned. 

Professor Smith’s approach to the question is of course that of the inter- 
national lawyer, and he makes no mention of the principles of Muslim law which 
have governed rights to water in the region for more than a thousand years. 
This omission is perhaps a pity, but there is in his article another—and less 
academic—cause for comment. 

Professor Smith seems, through inadequate documentation, to be rather 
seriously misinformed about the hydrological activities of the late mandatory 
Government in Palestine, in that he states (on p. 421) that as plans for a com- 
prehensive study of the water resources were hampered by political elements, 
and as consequently a full technical investigation had not been made, no plans 
were drawn up during the mandatory period for the irrigation of the Palestine 
side of Jordan. 

Professor Smith could not have been made aware of the evidence submitted 
by the Palestine Government to the various post-war commissions of inquiry. 
Significantly the official reports on these inquiries, and in particular the Memo- 
randum on the Water Resources of Palestine which was presented by the Govern- 
ment of Palestine to the U.N. Special Committee of Inquiry in July 1947, are 
very conspicuous absentees from the sources at his disposal, a list of which he 
gives at the foot of page 420 of his article. 

To anyone studying the Memorandum just mentioned, it would be quite 
obvious that it would not be safe to entertain any suggestion that the mandatory 
Government had not carried out a very considerable programme of technical 
investigation and had not got very far in the preparation of plans and proposals 
for irrigation. Although it is quite true that the hydrological authority had to 
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work with far less statutory power than its counterpart in any other irrigation — 
country, the Palestine Government had in fact done an immense amount of hydro- 
logical investigation (very much more, of course, thanin anyneighbouring country) — 
and had not only designed and got ready forexecution more thanascoreofschemes — 
which would have cost well over a million pounds (much more at present costs!) — 
but had moreover (as will be seen from that Memorandum) put forward a — 
practicable substitute for the rather extravagant proposals which had been made 
by Mr Lowdermilk and others for a comprehensive scheme for the development 
of the Jordan resources. In this proposition the Palestine Government, bearing 
in mind that the frontier with Transjordan ran down the middle of the Jordan, 
contemplated that half the flow of the river would have to be left in case it was 
needed by their eastern neighbour. Half the flow was reckoned as 16} cubic 
metres per second, or about 500 million cubic metres a year. Actually this is 
about the amount required for the scheme which Mr Ionides suggests for the 
irrigation of the lands on the east bank, from Transjordan’s share of the Jordan 
and its tributary, the Yarmuk. In the edition of the Palestine irrigation scheme 
laid before the U.N. Commission by the Jewish Agency under the name of the 
Hays-Savage scheme, it was not found necessary to allow Transjordan any of 
the Jordan water. The authors considered that it would be sufficient to allocate 
half the Yarmuk, about 6 cubic metres a second, for Transjordan. 


Yours faithfully, 
R. F. JARDINE 
Bath Lodge, Lymington, Hants. 
7 November 1949 


‘MAN AND PLAN IN SOVIET ECONOMY’ 
To the Editor, International Affairs 


SIR, 

Marxists think capitalism and Communism, as economic systems, are of 
course opposed to each other. In no country can Socialism, the, first stage of 
Communism, come to full stature without abolishing capitalism: much less can 
Communist society develop. But Mrs Miller is wrong, in her review of Man and 
Plan in Soviet Economy, in suggesting (if I understand her rightly) that there 
is some Marxian doctrine of inevitable hostility between States based on the 
two systems. On the contrary, Marxist opinion—ever since the occasion arose 
by the appearance of the first State where the capitalist class was expropriated 
—has always been that the peaceful coexistence of capitalist and Socialist States 
is possible. But a government which had introduced Socialism, in a world still 
mainly composed of capitalist States, would be foolhardy if it based its foreign 
policy solely on such a possibility: or if it failed to distinguish between those 
capitalist States willing to live at peace with it and those which were unwilling. 

On the other point she raises—the source of voluntary emulation by the 
Soviet workers—Mrs Miller seems to overlook the fact that, whereas its earlier 
forms (subbotniks, production conferences, shock brigades) took shape among 
unskilled, semi-skilled, and the relatively small number of skilled workers more 
or less alike, its later form (the Stakhanov movement) was essentially one of the 
highly skilled. Indeed, the more that technical knowledge and skill are diffused 
among the Soviet working class and collective farmers, the more widespread and 
varied the Stakhanov system of Socialist emulation becomes. 


Yours faithfully, 


ANDREW ROTHSTEIN 
39 Hillway, N.6. 


12 November 1949 








